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PREFACE 

ro   THE   FIRST  EDITION'. 

I  DO  not  offer  to  the  Public  a  complete 
Treatife;  I  have  indeed  materials,  of  which  I 
could  have  formed  a  much  larger  work;  but 
thefe  outlines  will,  I  hope,  reprefent  in  its  true 
characler  the  objed  to  which  I  more  immedi- 
ately wifli  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

As  I  reafon  only  from  fafts,  I  trufc  the  impar- 
tial Header  will  draw  the  fame  conclufions  ;  and 
as  I  fpeak  of  countries  in  which  I  have  been 
long  refident,  and  of  events,  to  many  of  which  I 
was  v»itnefs,  I  hope  my  teftimony  may  have  Ibme 
weight.  To  fliow  that  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  matters  of  which 
I  treat,  I  will  only  obferve,  that  in  Turkey  I  have 
been  a  conful ;  that  I  have  had  indired  con- 
cerns in  trade ;  and  that,  as  a  traveller,  1  have 
vifited  moft  parts  of  that  empire  ;  that  in  Ruffia 
I  was,  for  feveral  years,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
late  Prince  Potemkin,  and  in  a  fituation  to  know 
more  of  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinet  than  mofb 
foreigners  ;  and  that  for  five  years  I  did  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  fecretary  to  his  Majcfly's  mifTion  at  St. 

a  2  Pet  erf- 
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Peterfburgh :  at  the  fame  time  I  am  convinced 
that  I  expofe  myfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  not  being 
better  informed,  and  to  the  riik  of  incurring^ 
though  I  am  confcious  of  not  meriting,  the 
blame  of  betraying  a  confidence  put  in  me  ;  fo  far 
however,  from  this  being  the  cafe,  I  rather  ap- 
prehend that  the  delicacy  of  my  fituation,  with 
rcipecl  to  the  two  countries,  and  particularly 
to  my  own,  may  have  operated  with  too  great 
reftraint  on  my  pen. 

Many  writers  and  travellers  have  feen  things 
in  a  different  light ,  and  I  am  fenfible  that  I 
may  be  accufed  of  treating  the  Turks  too  feverely,^ 
and  particularly  by  thofe  who  admire  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu's  elegant  defcriptions,  and 
other  fimilar  produftions  of  a  warm  imagina- 
tion *.  I  draw  conclufions  from  fafts  recorded 
in  their  own  hlfl:ory.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  horrible  picture  than  that  which  they  have 
delineated  of  themfelves.  The  fentiments  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  fultans  and   muftis,  which  will 

*  The  beft  anthers  who  have  written  on  this  fubjed,  are  £///J(?f , 
Leunda'u,  MontecucuUi,  Marfigii,  and  Ricaut ;  they  Ihew  what  the 
Turks  were  in  their  days.  As  to  Canfemir.  though  he  had 
found  an  afylum  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  he 
wrote  as  if  he  Itill  had  been  at  Conftantinople.  Other  more 
modern  authors  are  Bojcoi'ijch,  Buftnello,  Guys,  Le  Bret,  Sir  James 
Porter,  RuHefel  nvilh  Dohm's  notes,  Ludeke,  Stivers,  Ferrieres,  and 
I'olney,  and  their  pifture  of  the  Turks  is  not  more  favourable 
than  mine  .There  are  others,  who  have  compofed  in  their 
ciofets  excellent  hiltories,  &c.  of  this  people. 

be 
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be  found  in  the  abridgement  of  their  hiftory,  in 
their  own  words,  are  fo  repugnant  to  juilice,  to 
humanity,  to  every  principle  of  virtue,  and  to 
thofe  laws  which  all  civilized  nations  have  re- 
fpefted,  that  nothing  worfe  can  be  faid  of  them. 
The  effefts  produced  by  this  n:yon(lrous  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  are  (hocking  to  behold. 
We  fcek  in  vain  for  a  population,  fufficient  to 
compofe  thofe  numerous  kingdoms  and  dates 
which  flouriflied  when  the  Turks  ufurped  their 
dominion;  we  find  the  country  literally  a  defert; 
we  find  vaft  cities  reduced  to  beggarly  villages, 
and  of  many  hundreds  of  them  no  traces  remain. 

The  government  of  the  Turks  has  undergone 
confiderable  revolutions,  which  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  inveftigate.  The  empire,  in  its  flourifli- 
ing  ftate,  was  one  vafl  camp.  The  firft  fultans 
dated,  and  their  feeble  fucceffors  ftill  date,  their 
decrees  from  the  imperLal  ftirrup,  The  iron 
fceptre,  imbrued  in  blood,  could  only  be  wielded 
by  warlike  fovereigns,  the  idol  and  the  terror  of 
the  foldiery,  whofe  difcipline  alone  was  their 
politics,  and  whofe  rapine  alone  their  refpurces. 

Achmet  III,  father  of  the  late  Abdul-hamid, 
firil  fet  the  example  of  an  effeminate  reign  ;  and 
by  not  going  out  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  jani- 
zaries, he  became  fo  much  the  object  of  their 
contempt  that  they  dethroned  him. 

Machmud,  his  nephew,  terrified  at  the  fate  of 
a  q  his 
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his  predeceflbr,  and  finding  hlmfelf  unable  to 
govern,  determined  to  deftroy  the  whole  body 
of  janizaries.  The  array,  dreaded  by  the  fultan, 
found  in  him  an  enemy  more  powerful  than  all 
the  hofts  of  Chriftendom ;  and  he,unable  to  wield 
his  fceptre  vvithout  their  co-operation,  found  an 
enemy  in  the  other  flaves  whom  he  called  in  to 
affift  him,ftill  more  deftruftive  of  his  own  power. 
The  prefent  reigning  fultan,  Selim,  has  fallen  on 
a  more  gentle  method  of  abolifliing  the  jauiza-! 
ries,  but  he  ftiil  has  the  uknm  to  contend  with. 

The  abftrad  of  their  hiflory  is  moflly  from 
Ricault,  whofe  antiquated,  though  faithful  rela- 
tion, I  have  often  quoted  in  his  own  language, 
I  have  only  cited  a  few  fads  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  general  alTertions ;  were  I  to  enumerate 
all  the  inftances  of  unprovoked  aggreffion, breach 
of  oaths,  treaties,  and  capitulations,  malTacres 
and  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  to  be  found  in 
the  bloody  pages  of  their  hiftory,  they  would 
form  a  large  volume  of  themselves. 

The  firft  part  of  thele  papers  was  written  fome 
tfime  fmce  jthat  v/hich  is  political,  about  two 
years  ago»  on  my  return  to  my  native  country; 
but  it  was  net  then  defigned  for  the  prefs.  It 
may  be  objefted,,  that  there  are  matters  in  it 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  public,  as  it  con- 
tains information  which  may  benefit  our  encr. 
n-les;  I  anPvver  that  they  being  in  poffeilion  of 
S  '  '  the 
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the  Inforaiation  which  the  late  government  of 
France  had  procured,  there  is  nothing  ellential 
in  this  book  which  will  be  new  to  them  ;  nor 
had  even  that  government,  at  any  time,  To  many 
fples,  or  Inch  exad:  intelligence,  as  the  Dircclory 
now  have. 

With  refpeift  to  the  Greeks,  there  will  be 
found  much  matter  wholly  new  to  the  Public, 
but  not  to  the  Direflory  ;  for  no  one  was  better 
intormed  of  the  ftate  of  Greece  than  citizen 
(heretofore  chevalier  de)  Truguet,  lately  minifter 
of  the  marine  department.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  employed  in  the  Archipelago,  under  the 
direftion  of  M.  de  Choiilcul  GoLifiier,  and  was 
lent  to  Egypt  to  negociate  with  the  Beys  for 
leave  to  trade  to  India  through  that  co-.:.ntry, 
and  to  countered:  the  RuHian  intrigues  with 
-them. 

-irl  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  interefls 
of  Grea-t  Britain  and  Ruffia  are  infeparable  and 
reciprocal.  This,  indeed,  has  been  generally 
granted  j  but  whenever  the  acrgrandi^ement  of 
that  empire  at  the  expence  of  the  Turks  has  been 
the  lubjeft  of  difcuffion,  that  cafe  has  generally 
been  confidered  as  an  exception  ;  on  what 
grounds,  I  fliajl  examine,  and,  I  hope,  plainly 
prove  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  Greek 
empire,  would  be  more  advantageou-?  to  Britain 

a  4  than 
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than  even  to  Ruffia  itfdf;  that  fo  far  from  ber 
ing  an  ufurpation,  it  is  an  adt  of  juftice  ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  Turks 
have  not,  by  length  of  polleffion,  acquired  a  right 
to  the  dominion  of  the  countries  they  conquered. 
Tiie  importance  of  the  alHance  of  KufTia  appears 
every  day  more  ftrongiy,  and  I  rifk  now  much 
lofs  than  T  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  main- 
tained, that  the  falvation  of  Europe  depended  on 
engaging  that  power  as  a  principal  in  the  war. 
The  views  of  the  French  with  regard  to  Greece 
now  too  plainly  appear,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Ruffia  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked  in  th€  Black 
Sea  by  ^  French  fleet. 

If  it  be  faid  thjit  we  oughts  as  much  as  may 
depend  on  us,  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  'riaval 
po^'er  in  every  other  nation ;  without  '<denp^g 
the  propofition,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  appttpable 
to  the  prefent  cafe  ~;  RyfTia  never  can"be  formi- 
dable in  the  Baltic;  nature  has  forbiciden  it. 
In  the  Black  Sea  fhe  may  be  foj  and  (he  will,  in 
fpite  of  all  \ve  Cciq  do  to  prevent  it.  The  quef-: 
tion  then  is,  fince  v^e  cannot  preyent  it,  what  is 
the  mode  of  its  exiftcnce  whifh  will  be  lead 
hurtful  to  us  ?  That  the  Gieel^s  will  emancipate 
themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey  is  alfo  cer- 
tain. If  this  event  take  place  by  the  J^fliftance  of 
fhc  French,  we  Ihall  certahi/y  have  an  e>ie'/ny  in 
Greece  j  if  through  the  interpofition  of  RuHia, 
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and  with  our  concurrence,  a  friend.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  pofTibiUty,  but  not  the  leaft  probability, 
that  we  may  ibme  time  or  other  quarrel  with 
Xhem,  but  not  for  a  length  of  time,  as  there  will 
exlft  a  mutual  intereft  in  friendlhip.  Why  make 
a  Tain  attempt,  which  will  certainly  create  us 
enemies,  when  at  leaft  we  ftand  a  fair  chance  of 
•procuring  friends  ? 

What  I  have  faid  of  Auftrla  at  that  time,  I 
leave  as  I  wrote  it  j  I  fee  no  reafjn  to  think  I 
was  then  wrong. 

The  confillency  of  the  conduct  of  his  majefty's 
miniflers.  In  firft  oppofing  the  expulfion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  afterwards  making  a 
war  with  Ruffia  a  cajus  foederis ^  in  the  treaty  of 
of  alliance  with  the  Emprefs,  in  1795,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
times.  They  have  evinced,  that  they  uniformly 
purfued  the  interefts  of  their  cc<ntry,  and  did 
not  obftinately  adhere  to  a  fyftem,  when  ic  no 
longer  accorded  with  thofe  interefts.  Let  their 
antagonilis  prove,  that  they  themfelves  did  not 
lacrifice  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  interefts  of 
this  country,  in  oppofing,  in  an  urlprecedented 
manner,  the  meafures  adopted  by  its  govern- 
iiient ;  that  they  themfelves  are  not  thecaufeof 
thofe  calamities  which  they  at  ibte  to  mif- 
condLi(5t  in  minifters. 

I  have  added  a  few  mifcellanequs  papers,  with* 
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out  order  orconncdion.  They  will  flicvv,  in  part, 
how  tar  the  Emprcfs's  vaft  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment extended — they  went  to  the  entire  conqueil 
of  all  European  Turls.ey,  apart  of  which  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria;  the  re-eilabiiih- 
ment  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  pjacing  her 
grandfon  Conflantine  on  the  throne  of  ponftc^nr 
tinople ;  of  making  Egypt  aninde.peridenit.ftiitej; 
of  giving  to  Pohmd  A  ^i^jaiTiaii  for.ria'fGyerei^gn, 
and  ultimately  incorporating  it, into  her  own 
empire  i  of  making  a  conqueil  of  Japan  and  a 
part  of  China,  and  eftabliiliing  a  naval  powqr  in 
thofe  feas. 

I  have  thought  it  neeeiTary^tg.Oiy  forpething 
of  the  character  of  the  la-te  EniprefB.i;  Anecdotes 
of  that  Princefs  appear  daily  in  ail  langijages> 
There  aredoubtlefs  many  truths  In  fome  of,  them  j 
but  they  are  generally  fo  dtfe(3:ive  in  the  p^^rra- 
tion  and  with  G-'rcumftances  which  fo  tet^ljy  iftif- 
charaderize  the  aclion,that  few  of  them  will  ferve 
as  materials  for  the  accurate  Biographer..  Thofe 
who  wiili  to  know  her  real  charader,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  moft  coniiderable  perfons  of  her 
court,  v;ou]d  do  well  to  wait  a  little  longer.  As  ,to 
the  hillory  ot  her  reign,  there  are  many  circum- 
ftances  which  cannot  yet  be  difclofed.  Thefe 
anecdotes  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
learned  in  Rufiia,  but  not  committed  to  writing, 
•and  tb.e  memory  of  the  authors,  overloaded  with 

abundance 
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abundance  of  materials,  has  confounded  them 
together  :  they  appear  like  mutilated  ftatues  re- 
Aored  by  unikilful  artifis;  we  find  the  trunk  of 
a  Hercules  or  a  Jupiter  with  the  head  of  an  Apollo 
^^1  the  feef;  of  a  Satyr. 

.^5:It  is  a  diffi;cult  thing,  at  all  times,  to  difcover 
truth,  amidftthe  mifreprefentations  of  courts,  of 
minifters,  of  commanders.  Should  any  one 
vvrite,  for  inflance,  the  hiilory  of  the  lafl  war  be- 
tween Rufiia  and  Turkey,  he  would  take  for  his 
g-uidcj-in  relating  the  firft  event,  the  fiege  of 
Ochakof,  the  accounts  pubUflied  by  the  court 
Peterfburgh,  and  the  reports  of  the  commanders. 
There  he  would  find  a  brilliant  vidory  gained 
by  Prince  Naffau  over  the  Turkifli  fleet  in  the 
Liman  ;  but  if  he  could  get  the  report  made  by 
Paul  Jones  to  the  Admiralty  of  Cherfon,  figned 
by  all  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  he  would 
find  that  no  engagement  took  place  (except  a 
diflant  cannonade)  j  that  the  Turkifh  fliips  ran 
aground  by  their  ignorance  and  bad  manceuvres  j 
jmd  that  NafTau  with  hxs  flotilla,  inflead  of  taking 
poflefTion  of  them,  let  them  on  fire.  This  jour- 
nal, which  I  have  read,  and  taken  an  extract 
from,  was  forbidden  by  Prince  Potemkin  to  be 
fent  to  Peterfburgh  ;  and  the  whole  campaign,  as 
it  ftands  on  record,  is  nearly  a  romance.  The 
fortiefs  might  have  been  taken  the  ifl  of  July 
with  more  eafe  than  the  6th  of  December,  and 

the 
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the  commander-in-chief  knew  it.  I  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  trenches,  and  at  tlie  (lorming  of 
the  place,  and  therefore  can  fpeak  of  fads  to 
which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

If,  after  all,  I  am  miftaken,  and  have  loft  my 
way  in  the  wildernefs  of  politics,  I  have  not  in- 
tentionally deviated  from  the  truth  ;  nor  have  I 
been  guided  by  any  motive  but  the  intereft  of 
my  country  :  and  here  I  muft  make  a  digreffion, 
ivhich,  I  hope,  will  be  pardoned. 

A  man  who  has  been  twenty  years  abfent  from 
his  native  country  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to 
exprcfs  his  aftonilhment  at  the  changes  he  finds 
on  his  return — changes,  which  feem  not  to  ftrike 
thofe  fo  forcibly  who  have  been  witnelies  to  them 
when  they  fcverally  occurred. 

When  I  left  En2;land,  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  ftand  up  to  arraign  his  country,  and 
publicly  plead  the  caufe  of  France  ;  and  its  en- 
mity then  was  friendlbip  compared  with  its  en- 
mity now ;  he  would  have  been  deemed  a  trai- 
tor, and  the  people  would  have  treated  him  as 
fuch. 

I  hear  minifters  accufed  of  plunging  the  nation 
into  a  ruinous  war,  and  perfevering  jn  it ;  I  look 
to  faifls,  and  fa*fls  prove  the  contrary. 

They  are  accufed  of  not  humiliating  their 
country  before  the  enemy,  and  procuring  fuch  a 

peace 
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peace  as  mud  foon  make  England  a  province  of 
France.  Of  this  charge  1  hope  they  are  guilty* 
I  hear  it  publicly  aflerted,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  changed;  that  liberty  is  annihilated; 
that  we  are  under  a  military  government.  I  look 
to  fads,  and  find  a  Hardy,  a  Thelwall,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  cannot  be  puniflied.  I  fee  acquitted,  at 
Haverford,  men  who  were  accufcd  by  five  vvit- 
nefles  of  high-treafon,  becaufe  on  their  trial  the 
witnelTes  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  fpeak  out ;  and 
becaufe  their  firft  pofitive,  clear,  and  unequivo- 
cal depofition  before  a  magifhrate  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. Where  is  the  military  government  ? 
The  circumftance  of  an  invafion  would  have  jus- 
tified it.  How  did  they  proceed  in  France, 
where  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  efta- 
bliflied  ?  they  puniflied  en  fhajfe.  At  Toulon,  all 
thofe  fufpetied  of  having  favoured  the  Englilh 
were  collected  and  fired  on ;  at  Lyons  and  other 
places,  the  fame.  Where  were  the  juries  ?  the 
counfel  for  the  prifoners  ?  where  was  the  book 
oflav/s?  where  was  the  judge,  who  durft  not 
interpret  them  one  fyllable  beyond  the  letter  ? 
How  would  the  French  have  proceeded,  if  they 
had  been  in  our  fituation  ?  Not  only  the  tw^o 
men  in  quefiion,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  Fif- 
guard,  would  have  been  driven  to  the  place  where 
the  enemy  landed  by  invitation,  and  tried  and 
executed  by  a   regiment  of  foldiers,   en  majj':. 

They 
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They  would  have  proceeded  in  the  fame  fiiannef 
with  a  Thelwall  and  his  applauding  audience. 
How  did  they  proceed  with  the  party  in  oppo- 
fition  to  them  ?  (which  was  not  an  oppofition  to 
overturn  the  government  it  had  fworn  to  main- 
tain, but  an  oppofition  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
defpotic  power.)  The  members  of  it  were  all 
feized,  and  fent  without  trial  to  fome  place,  no- 
body knows  where,  into  exile,  perhaps  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

In  what  page  of  hiftory,  ancient  or  modern,  is 
/uch  moderation  to  be  found  as  in  this  infulted 
government  of  ours  ?  I  fee  here,  proved  by  faBs, 
men  fubjedV.  only  to  the  law,  and  that  law  more 
powerful  than  men.  I  find  no  fuch  liberty  any- 
where elfe,  neither  in  praiftice  at  this  day,  nor  in 
the, records  of  hiftory. 

*  Nor  are  my  ears  lefs  fliocked  to  hear  a  foreign 
diale<5l  fpoken  by'  a  part  of  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain. Our  demagogues  have  tranllated  the 
French  words  liberte,  e galit  e,  f rat  emit  e,  philantro- 
pie^  philofophie,  by  the  Englifli  words,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  philanthropy,  philofophy ; 
and  becaufe  there  is  much  refemblance  in  the 
founds,  they  would  perfuade  the  people  that 
there  is  aUo  a  refemblance  in  the  ideas  they 
convey. 

Fads  teach  us,  that  libdrte  fignifies  the  moft 
horrible  tyranny,  filencing  all  law,  and  violating 

all 
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all  property;  that  egeJite  fignifies  murdering  (o- 
vcreigns  and  the  higher  dalles,  and  putting  over 
the  ))eople'men  tfiemoft  low,  ignorant,  and 
wicked,  irivt'fled  vvi¥li  power  to  inlult,  to  eriflavd, 
and  to  drive  them  in  flocks  to  be  Slaughtered, 
placing  them  at  a  greater  diftance  than  there 
cxifted  before  between  them  and  their  fuperiors 
by  birth  atid  education.  Frateniite,  in  France, 
figriifies  bbing  a  Frenchman;  applied  to  ether 
hations,  it  fignifies,  forcing  on  them  a  defpotic 
fofm  of  government,  plundering  their  property/, 
and  ravilhins:  their  wives  and  daiio-hters.  Phi- 
ta>!tropic  is  the  profcffion  of  general  love  to  all 
mankind,  and  the  practice  of  cruelty  to  every 
indivldu:il.  Phihfophie,  (which  was  the  mother 
Cf  all  the  French  virtues,)  fignifies  the  commif- 
fion  of  every  crime  without  remorfe  ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  every  fcntiment  religious  and  moral,  of 
every  generous  and  focial  feeling;  the  difrclutlon 
of  every  tie  of  kindred  and  affed ion  ;  the  anni- 
hilation of  every  quality  wliich  ornaments  and 
diftinguiihes  the  gentleman,  the  fcholar,  and  the 
man  of  tafte;  the  banifliri-ient  of  chaftity,  mo- 
defly,  fcnfibihty,  and  decorum  from  the  female 
fcx. 

Every  nation  has  thought  it  neceflary,  in  tlme^ 
of  public  danger,  to  puniQi  crimes,  when  tlie 
commonlaw  was  inruiricient,by  a  tribunal ere(fted 
for  tliat  purpoie  ;  in  Athens,  this  tribunal  v/as 
compofed  of  the  people  aflembled  ;  in  Rome, 

of 
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of  judges  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  peopid 
Have  not  the  good  people  of  Britain  a  right  to 
look  to  their  reprefentatives  for  protedionagainfl: 
thofevvho  openly  diwdfecretly  attack  their  govern- 
ment, and  who  efiablijli  fchools  to  dijjeminate  /edi- 
tion into  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  yet  de- 
fend the  revokitionary  tribunals  in  France,  and 
the  military  defpotifm  of  the  Dire6tory^  on  the 
ground  of  public  danger  ?  In  all  offences  againfl 
the  nation,  might  not  (1  afk,  for  I  am  not  learned 
in  the  law)  confiflently  with  our  facred  conftitu-' 
tion,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  try  and  de- 
cide, rather  than  a  jury  of  private  perfons  P-^^fuch 
offences  are  not  of  a  private  nature  between  man 
and  man: — or  might  not  that  body  which  repre- 
fents  the  party  injured,  the  nation, be  the  accufery 
and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  tribunal?  If  this 
manner  of  proceeding  be  unprecedented,  the 
neceffity  of  adopting  it  is  equally  fo. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE   SECOND   EDITION. 

QiNCE  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  was  printed^ 
confiderable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
political  fituation  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
French  have  invaded  one  of  its  provinces.  This 
aft  of  hoflility  has  produced  a  war  with  that  na- 
tion: 
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t'ion,  arid  an  alliance  and  co-operation  between 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  RufTia.  This  1  cer- 
tainly regard  as  a  very  fortunate  event ;  and 
though  notwithftanding  its  zeal,  but  little  ex- 
ertion can  feafonably  be  expeded  from  the 
Porte,  in  dts  prefcnt  deplorable  fituation,  when 
a  revolted  city  fets  the  whole  power  of  this  once 
mighty  empire  at  defiance  ;  yet  it  will  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  .revolution  on  French  principles 
among  the  Greeks ;  and.  will,  bcfides  the  advan- 
tages to  our  trade,  be  produ6Vive  of  other  good. 

Jn  this  fituation  of  things,  fomeof  my  friends 
lament  that  my  book  has  appeared.  When  it 
was  firft  pubhflied,  there  exifted  no  probability 
of  fuch  events  taking  place ;  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  an  accidental  difcovery,  that  the  vizir 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Diredory,  that  the  Porte 
has  aflumed  the  appearance  of  being  refolved 
to  profecute  the  war  ofFenlively.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  if  we  are  to  be  connected  with  the  Porte 
in  friendfhip  and  co-operation,  is  it  not  equally 
prudent  to  know  its  real  and  its  relative  ftrength, 
as  if  we  were  to  ad  againft  it  ?  And  after  all, 
are,  by  its  prefent  connedion  with  us,  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  Porte  become  lefs  unjuft  ?  Is  its 
tyranny  over  its  fubjeds  become  lefs  infupport- 
able.''  Is  its  government,  its  religion  become  Ids 
abominable  ?  Are  the  people  become  more  hu- 
mane, more  virtuous,  more  tolerant  ?  Are  they 
lefs  inimical  to  Chrillianity  ? 

b  I  avoided 
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I  avoided  from  the  firft,  as  much  as  pofTibk,- 
ipeakhig  of  fuch  fituations  of  things,  and  of  fucb 
events  as  can  only  occafion  a  temporary  derange- 
ment in  the  eifed  of  general  caufes.  I  have  en- 
quired what  is  the  internal  frtuation  of  the  Turk- 
iili  empire,  and  what  rank  in  the  fcale  of  poli- 
tical importance  it  has  obtained ;  and  how  its 
decline  or  annihilation  would  affect  the  interefl 
of  other  ftates  ?  Whatever  changes  may,  after  all, 
have  fince  taken  place,  I  have  efhablilhed,  I  hope,, 
u'hat  is  the  real  fituation  of  that  country  at  this 
day ;  and  whatever  changes  may  hereafter  take 
place,  this  fituation  will  ferve  as  a  criterion-  of 
comparifon  to  any  future  pofition. 

The  emperor  Paul  is  a  prince  of  the  moft 
fcrupulous  honor  and  the  pureft  integrity,  in- 
capable of  taking  advantage  of  the  fituation  in 
w4iich  the  boundlefs  confidence  of  the  Porte,  as 
much  as  its  terror,  has  voluntarily  placed  him. 
He  has  fet  the  generous  example  of  laying  afide 
the  individual  intereft  of  his  own  nation,  and' 
defending  his  natural  enemy,  to  promote  the 
intereft  he  only  has  in  common  with  all  other 
fovereigns*. 

When  the  prefent  conteft  fliall  be  ended,  what 
will  ultimately  be  the  fate  of  fo  defirable  a  coun- 
try, fituated  between  powerful  neighbours,  and 

*  Such  waSj  Paul  when  he  began  his  reign :  he  foon  fliewed 
fymptoms  of  deraaged  intellefts,  which  gradually  increafing,  he 
became  quite  infane. 

having 
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liaving  no  force  of  its  own,  no  attachment  of  its 
Chriftian  fubjccts,  nor  energy  of  government 
for  its  defence,  may,  without  diilicnltv,  be  con- 
jed:ured.  But  how  fur  dijlcint  that  period  may 
be  removed  by  the  prcfent  changes  in  its  fa- 
vour, which  have  added  another  hair  to  fuflain 
a  little  longer  the  fufpended  fword  from  falling 
on  its  head,  no  one  can  pretend  to  calculate, 
or  to  foretel  what  other  circumilances  may  ilill 
occur  to  prolong  its  cxiftence. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  on  the  fubjedl 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more. 

I  fliall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  that  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  that  country  was  to  be 
€xpe(5led  from  the  French.  They  have  totally 
miftaken  the  people,  and  have  mifunderftood 
the  government  of  the  Beys,  which,  not  wit  h- 
ftanding  their  frequent  rebellions,  is  the  conili- 
tution  given  to  Egypt  by  Selim  I.  which  efta- 
bliOies  a  kind  of  independence. 

Had  theDiredlory  followed  the  plan  of  the  old 
cabinet  of  France,  and  oifered  to  maintain  the 
eighteen  Beys  in  their  refpcclive  governments, 
Bonaparte  would  have  been  received  with  open 
arms.  The  pallia  of  Acri,  who  has  an  arm.y  of 
40  or  50,000  men,  belidcs  being  in  polfeffion  of 
part  of  the  ftrong  country  of  the  Drufes ;  and 
who  is  as  perfectly  independent  of  the  Pcrte 
as   was    his   predecefTor  Shck  Omar-ul-Daher, 

b  2  would 
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would  have  joined  in  the  league;  for  the  country 
of  Acri  and  Egypt  are  always  in  alliance ;  Bo^ 
naparte  then  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  the 
Porte  and  its  allies. — The  Dire6tory  might  after- 
wards have  ferved  the  beys  as  they  have  done 
the  kins;  of  Sardinia. 

The  lituation  of  this  paOia  is,  however,  ftill 
deferving  of  particular  attention  at  this  moment. 
.  The  Monthly  Reviev/ers,  imagining  that  I  had 
not  been  in  Ruffia  before  the  fiege  of  Ochakof, 
have  concluded  that  I  knew  little  of  the  interior 
of  the  court  of  St.  Peterfburgh.  I  hoped  that  I 
bad  {liid  enough  of  myfelf  in  the  Preface  to  the 
iirll  Edition  of  this  Book,  which  they  feem  not 
to  have  read,  or  not  to  have  underftood  for  what 
purpofe  this  book  was  written. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  refpeft  which  is  due 
to  fuch  learned  critics,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to 
the  rules  which  they  recommend,  in  tranflating 
proper  names  of  men  and  places  from  the  Ruffian 
language.  After  twenty-three  years  acquaintance 
with  an  alphabet,  furely  I  may  be  allowed  fo 
much  knowledge  of  it,  as  not  to  have  written 
■Orlow  for  Orloft' through  ignorance. 

I  wrote  Orlow,  RomanzozOj  and  Woronzow,  bc- 
caufe  thofe  perfons,  following  the  Polifh,  not 
the  German  orthography,  fpelled  their  names  in 
this  manner,  when  they  wrote  in  the  Latin  cha- 
rader.     Where  1  had  no  fuch  authority,  I  made 

ufe 
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ufe  of-  fuch    EngUfii  letters  as  would  produce 
nearly  the  Ruffian  Ibunds. 

There  is  no  fy  11  able  in  the  German  language 
which  ends  with  -zf,  except  in  a  few  names  of 
men  and  places,  where  it  is  founded  like  their  .v, 
(not  like  oiir  '^\)  and  even  thefe  are  not  origiiial 
German  words, 

I  ice  no  rcafon  why  we  fliould  translate  Ruf- 
fian w^ords  through  a  German  medium.  There 
are  many  Ruffian  letters  which  Germans  cannot 
pronounce,  and  confcquently  cannot  exprefs  the 
Ibunds  by  their  letters.  The  Englifh  ch  have  ex- 
actly the  found  of  the  Ruffian  ^/,  but  the  German 
tfch  have  not ;  nor  can  a  German  pronounce  this 
found  at  all.  This  manner  of  writing,  lately- 
become  fo  frequent,  caufes  an  Englifh m,an  to 
pronounce  wrongly  ;  for  inftance  ;  Kamtjchatka^ 
vi'S  if  written  Kamt-jkatka.  We  miglit  with  as 
much  propriety  write  Arabic  words,  as  Niebuhr 
has  done  :  Dfchjidda,  Dfchjebbal,  he.  whereas 
our  own  orthography  Gidda  and  Gcf/'ti/  produces 
cxaflly  the  Arabic  found,  which  the  German 
Dfclij  do  not.  When  the  Ruffian  B  fvedij  begins 
a  fyllable,  it  has  the  found  of  tb.e  Englifh  F,  but' 
p-receded  by  a  confonant  (as  in  mockba)  that  of 
the  German  or  Italian  U ;  at  the  end  of  a  fyl- 
lable, when  it  is  followed  by  either  of  the  mute 
letters  "b  or  6,  which  give  a  hard  pr  fofc  found 
to  the  final  fyllable,  it  has  the  power  o^f,ff,  v, 
cr  ve.     Mr.  Smirnove,  in  his  Survey  of  Kuffia,- 

b  -^  has 
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has  written  proper  names  as  they  are  pronounc- 
ed, and  he  thinks  that  the  vedi  fliould  ahvays  be 
exprefied  in  Englifli  by  v  or  ve.  He  writes  his 
ov.'n  name  in  conformity  to  his  rule.  He  is  a 
fcholar,  and  a  Rufiian  born. 

The  Poles  pronounce  ch  as  we  doJJi ;  cz  as  we 
do  ch,  (hence  Ochakof,  not  Otchakof)  but  c 
alone  like  is :  Potockly  pronounce  Fotctjli^  &c. 

Where  the  orthography  of  names  is  ellablifliec^ 
by  long  cuftom,  we  mud,  I  fuppofe,  continue 
to  ufe  it.  Mofcovv  is  become  the  Englilh  name 
for  Mo/qua  (moc  kba)  ;  Naples  for  Napoli;  Leg- 
horn tor  Livorno  (anciently  Lighorno),  The 
French  name  for  London  is  Londres,  the  Italian 
Londra,  he. 

Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  mufb  fpell 
names  as  the  natives  do,  if  they  make  ufe  of  the 
Latin  charavfier ;  if  they  do  not,  we  muft  either 
v;rite  their  character,  or  make  ufe  of  letters  of  our 
own  alphabet  that  will  produce,  as  near  as  pof- 
iible,  the  fame  founds ;  or,  without  any  regard  to 
the  founcis  that  anfvver  to  their  letters.  I  will 
not  decide  which  method  ought  to  be  followed, 
or  which  is  the  real  language  of  a  people  whofe 
orthography  h  fixed,  the  oral  or  the  written.  I 
will  only  obferve,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ren-; 
der  the  principal  founds  of  one  language  by  let- 
f-ers  of  another,  not  to  mention  modification's  i 
And  this  is  particularly  fo  to  the  Engliili,  v.'hofq 
vowels  have  a  very  uncertain  pronunciation. 

3  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  approve  of  Sultaun  and  Turkiftaun, 
&;c.  The  Perfians,  indeed,  pronounce  the  a 
broad ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  with 
other  Orientals,  nor  does  the  accent  always  lie  on 
the  a.  Sultan  has  the  fame  letters  as  in  the 
Oriental  languages  ;  the  pronunciation  of  it  thus 
written,  is  near  enough,  and  this  orthography 
is  eftabliflied  through  all  Europe,  as  well  as 
with  us. 

I  have  written  Tatar,  becaufe  there  is  no  r  in 
the  firft  fy liable,  either  in  the  writing  or  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Orientals.  The  Ruffians  always 
have  written  and  pronounced  Tatar ;  and  the 
Germans  have  lately  adopted  this  orthography. 

I  have  careTully  examined  the  charader  I  drew 
of  the  late  emprefs,  and  I  cannot  difcover  one 
incorrect  feature. 

,  Prince  Potemkin  was  born  a  'gentleman,  rcr 
ceived  a  very  good  education  at  Mofcow,  and 
was  a  major-general  in  the  army  before  he  was 
promoted  to  the  poft  of  favourite.  The  com.- 
parifon  between  the  elevation  of  aTurkiOi  vizir 
from  the  loweft  flation,  with  fome.few  infhances 
of  a  fimikir  kind  in  llufiia,  does  not  prove  a 
fimilarity  in  the  fpirit  of  the  two  governments. 
In  Turkey,  every  one  v;ho  rifcs  to  a  high  of- 
fice rifes  from  nothing.  The  fortunes  of  ail 
ofnccrs  of  the  empire  (the  ulema  excepted)  are 
inherited  by  the  fultan,  to  the  total  exclufion 
of  their  children.     There  is  no  fuch  thing  as 

b  4  family 
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familjs  ov  family  fortunes  in  that  empire.  In 
Ruffia,  not  with  (landing  the  advantages  perfons 
of  family  and  fortune  naturally  have,  and  mufh 
have  in  all  civilized  ftate'. ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  very  partial  diftribution  of  honours  and 
rewards,  and  the  fortunes  made  by  fome  who  en- 
joyed the  perfonal  favour  of  the  fovereign  in  the 
late  reign,  merit  was  never  excluded  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
it  is  more  fure  of  reward  than  in  Ruffia,  and 
w^here  ther4''/^/  of  rifing  by  rotation,  or  by  length 
of  fcrvice,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments, is  better  eftabliflied  :  nobility  and  great 
connedtions  do  not  there  engrofs  every  honour- 
able em.ployment,  to  the  exclufion  or  depreffion 
of  merit. 

1  find  that  I  have  not  been  fufficiently  explicit 
in  defcribing  the  method  of  making  yeaft  from 
fplit  peas.  The  whole  of  the  water  in  which 
the  peas  ivere  deeped,  as  well  as  the  froth,  muft 
be  ufcd  as  yeaft.  ,  Some  perfons  having  taken 
only  the  froth,  have  not  fucceeded.  It  is  alfo 
neceffary  in  this  country  to  let  the  peas  fteep 
much  longer  in  water  than  in  a  warmer  climate, 
A  few  trials  will-  determine  the  exa6t  time  in 
winter  and  in  fumimerj  either  by  the  quantity  of 
froth  produced,  or  by  the  tafte  and  fmelj  of  th^ 
lyater. 
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A 

SURVEY 

OF    THE 

TURKISH     EMPIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  the  aim  of  the  following  (heets  to  deli- 
neate the  moral  and  political  ftate  of  a  great 
empire,  lefs  accurately  known  to  us  than  its 
contiguity  and  relative  importance  demand. 
The  fludy  of  human  nature,  under  the  various 
influences  of  peculiar  fituation,  laws,  and  cuf- 
toms,  can  in  no  cafe  be  uninterefting  either  to 
the  politician,  the  moralifl,  or  the  philofopher. 
If  we  confider  mankind  merely  as  aded  upon  by 
fcience,  as  elevated  to  unufual  fplendor  by  the 
energies  of  intelleft,  or  deprefh  to  a  brutal  degra- 
dation by  grofs  ignorance,  it  mud  render  our  fpe- 
culations  more  accurate,  our  judgment  more  dif- 
tind:,  to  try  the  ftandard  of  theory  by  the  teft  of 
experience,  and  to  view  the  effedt  produced  on  a 
large  community  by  the  degree  of  knowledge 
B  which 
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which  the)'  poflefs.  If  fi-om  fcience  we  turn  to 
morals,  and  would  contemplate  the  efficacy  of 
religious  doctrines,  of  legal  inftitutions,  or  of 
popular  opinions,  thefe  cannot  be  fairly  tried  but 
by  referring  to  their  effect  on  the  nation  at  large 
in  which  they  exifc.  Should  it  again  be  our 
defire  to  eftimate  juftly  the  political  advantages 
of  external  and  internal  adminiftration,  thefe  are 
befl  tried  by  an  appeal  to  fads:  defpotifm  or 
licentioufnefs  appearing  in  their  true  colours 
give  the  fureft,  becaufe  the  mofl  rational  means, 
of  appreciating  ths  advantages  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  thefe  ends  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a  review  of  the  (late  of  Tur^ 
key,  which  muft  prefent  a  pi6ture  no  lefs  inte* 
refting,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  obje(51:s>  than 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  features.  It  may 
indeed  be  objefled,  that  this  fubjed  has  been 
treated  by  many  writers,  apparently  well  quali- 
fied to  deliver  faithful  and  complete  information  y 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  teftimony  of 
an  eye-witnefs,  furnilhed  with  a  multitude  of 
particular  fadls,  would  even  in  that  cafe  be  a  dc- 
firable  addition  to  the  mafs  of  evidence  which  is 
already  before  the  public.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  the  multitude  of  teftimonies,  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  information,  is  by  no  means  fuch  as 
to  render  further  accounts  unneceffary :  In  many 
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very  interefling  points  the  principal  authors  do 
not  agree;  feme  are  fvvayed  by  perfonal  or  na- 
tional intercft,  and  fome  inifled  by  fuperficial 
obfervation  or  unfounded  caprice.      We  have 
proofs  that  even  a  long  refidence  in  that  country, 
and  in  a  capacity  which  would  appear  the  befl 
calculated  to  aiford  information,  that  of  a  public 
miniiler,  is  not  fufficient.     The  numerous  er- 
rors Sir  James  Porter  has  fallen  into  demonftrate 
this.     As  to  merchants,  their  occupations  fel- 
dom  leave  them  leifure  or  curiofity  to  be  in- 
formed  of  matters   foreign  to  commerce,  and 
diftant  from  their  places  of  abode.     From  tra- 
vellers who  run  through  a  country,  lefs  is  to  be 
expefted.     "  T"///  a  man  is  capable  of  converfing 
"  ixiitk  safe  among  the  natives  of  a  country y  he  can 
"  never  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
"  policy  and  manners.^* 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
time  and  ftudy  is  requifite  to  obtain  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moral  and  political  ftate  of 
a  nation:  he  who  would  obferve  it  with  accu- 
racy Qiould  have  refided  a  long  time  in  the  coun- 
try j  he  fhould  have  poffefTed  opportunities  of 
penetrating  into  the  councils  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  of  noticing  the  manners  and  genius  of 
the  people;  he  fhould  have  feen  them  in  war 
and  in  peace,  have  noted  their  military  fkill  and 
their  commercial  fyflem;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
£  2  neceilary 
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necefTary  that  he  lliotild  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  fo  as  to  be  free  from 
one  great  and  ahnofi:  iiniverfal  fource  of  error  in 
accounts  of  foreign  countries,  arifing  from  the 
mifapprehenfion  of  the  relator  himfelf. 

In  order  to  form  a  juft  ftandard  for  trying 
the  comparative  accuracy  of  different  accounts, 
it  will  be  neccffary  to  know  thofc  prejudices 
which  are  mod  likely,  in  fpite  of  the  beft  inten- 
tions, to  infmuate  themfelves  into  an  author's 
work  from  motives  of  private  or  of  public  inle^ 
reft.  With  this  view  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  notice  a  few  particulars  relative  to  two  or 
three  works  of  the  beft  reputation,  which  have 
lately  appeared,  and  which  have  treated  of  the 
Turkifti  empire  in  general.  Of  earlier  authors 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpeak. 

I  know  of  no  book  from  which  more  may  be 
learnt  of  the  true  character  of  that  people,  and 
the  ftate  of  knowledge  among  them,  than  from 
M.  De  Tott.  He  fpoke  their  language  perfed- 
ly,  he  enjoyed  their  confidence,  and  lived  more 
intimately  with  them  than  any  Chriftian  has 
lately  done.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
iviifully  rnifrepre'ented  any  one  circumftance. 
I  never  faw  him,  but  what  I  have  heard  of  him 
is  much  in  his  favour.  His  book  difobliged  the 
French  co'irt,  v;hich  did  not  wifti  to  fee  thcni 
expofed.     He  ha.^  fpoken,  perhaps,  too  much  of 

himftlf. 
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himfelf,  and  made  the  mod  of  what  he  did  for 
the  Turks,  though  the  facls  are  indifputable. 
Theegotilm  of  modern  travellers  in  relating  inci- 
dents and  adventures  which  might  happen  in 
any  country,  and  which  convey  no  information 
peculiar  to  that  they  are  travelling  in,  is  truly 
difgufting;  they  are  at  beft  fubjecfls  for  novels. 
Had  he  faid  lefs  of  himfelf,  v/e  fhould  havij 
loft  thole  little  ftories,  which  give  more  infight 
into  the  true  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  concerned,  than  could  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained from  volumes  of  diifertations.  His  work 
is  indifputably  the  beft  and  moft  accurate  ac- 
count hitherto  given  of  the  general  fyftem,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  features  of  Vurkilli  manners} 
and  though  it  has  been  cenfurcd  as  a  calumny, 
it  is  in  fad  a  very  mod^fate  picture  of  real 
events. 

To  this  teftimony  of  De  Tott  is  oppofed  that 
of  M.  Peyffonel,  a  man  undoubtedly  learned  and 
fcientificj  whofe  refidence  in  the  empire  and 
knowledge  of  its  language  render  him  deferving 
of  great  attention,  though  his  opportunities  of 
acquiring  information  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  thofe  of  De  Tott.  Of  M.  Peyffonel  two 
things  are  to  be  remarked,  the  fuffrage  which  he 
gives  in  favour  of  Tott,  and  the  prejudices 
which  were  likely  to  affed  his  own  teftimony. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  Baron,  he  readily  admits, 
B   q  *'  Jits 
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"  Ms  profound  knozvledge  of  the  government,  laws^ 
*'  manner Sy  cufloms  and  charader  of  the  Turks,  de- 
"  rived  from  a  long  refidence  in  the  country,  a  clofe 
"  attention  to  the  language,  and  from  being  employed 
"  in  affairs  of  the  greatejl.  importance''  What  he 
profefles  is  only  to  point  out,  '"''  pulchro  in  oper^ 
tiavos,'*  fome  imperfedions  in  a  valuable  work. 
After  this  fufFrage  in  favour  of  Tott,  Vve  need 
only  refer  to  him  for  a  picture  of  Turkey,  faith- 
ful enough  to  be  relied  on,  and  yet  fufficiently 
forcible  to  excite  our  difgull  at  fuch  monfters  in 
human  fhape.  The  fame  M.  Peyffonel  quotes, 
as  writers  of  greater  accuracy,  Du  Pan  and  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who,  he  acknowledges,  wrote  in  their 
clofets  accounts  of  a  people  whom  they  had 
never  feen. 

In  page  88  of  M.  Peyfronel's  letter  we  fee  the 
true  reafon  of  his  defence  of  the  Turks:  "  It  is 
(fays  he)  to  endeavour  to  jujiify  a  station,  which 
"  has  ahvays  been  the  ally  of  our  own ;  zvith  whom 
**  we  carry  on  a  commerce  that  is  fill  the  obje£l  of 
"  envy  and  the  vexation  of  our  rivals.'^ 

Mouragia  (now  Chevalier  d'Orafibn)  is  per- 
feftly  equal  to  the  extenfive  work  he  has  under- 
taken, which  will  contain  more  knowledge  of 
Turkey  than  any  book  which  was  ever  written; 
but  he  will  not  touch  the  fubjed:  of  their  de- 
cline and  approaching  fall:  his  objeft  is  to  re- 
prefent  them  in  the  mofl  advantageous  light, 

and 
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and  he  will  not  prove  what  they  are,  but  what 
they  poflibly  might  have  been:  he  is  an  Arme- 
nian, and  the  Turkilli  language  is  his  mother 
tongue:  he  was  once  literally  a  fans  culotte  : 
his  promifing  genius,  when  a  boy,  procured  him 
€he  patronage  of  a  rich  Armenian  merchant; 
intrigue,  talents,  and  the  protedion  of  the 
French  diredory,  raifed  him  to  the  poll  of  Swe- 
difh  minifler  at  Conilantinople. 

Other  authors  have  only  lightly  touched  on 
thofe  matters  which  are  the  fubjecfc  of  this  book, 
and  w^hich  it  is  my  intention  to  invefligate  more 
fuUv. 


t  4 
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Oh  the  Turkijh  Government.  • 

TO  point  out  thofe  relations  which  a 
country  bears  to  its  neighbours,  or  to  the 
general  interefts  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  no  very 
difficult  talk  :  the  features  are  flriking,  the  moral 
and  phyfical  differences  are  eafily  difcernible, 
and  the  flandard  of  general  politics  is,  perhaps, 
accurate  enough  to  determine  with  fufficient 
nicety,  the  refult  of  fuch  an  analyfis :  But  if  w© 
carry  our  inveftigation  into  thofe  more  minute 
caufes  which  affedt  the  profperity  or  decline  of  a 
nation  from  internal  circumftances,  we  Ihall 
find  the  queftion  more  deep  and  intricate,  the 
decifion  more  vague  and  doubtful.  Without, 
however,  examining  into  thofe  caufes,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  build  up  a  moral  or  political  fpecu- 
lation  of  any  magnitude  or  importance;  it  is 
impoffible  to  reafon  with  accuracy  on  the  great 
interefts  of  nations,  or  to  form  grand  and  com- 
prehenfive  plans  embracing  the  general  advan- 
tage of  fociety.  Nor  is  it  lefs  true,  that  inter- 
nal caufes  are  almoft  always  the  moft  immediate 
motors   in  national  elevation  or  decay :  as,  on 

the 
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the  one  hand,  no  feeble  flate  was  ever  elevated 
to  extraordinary  eminence  by  the  mere  aid  of 
alliances,  however  powerful  :  fo  on  the  other, 
fcarcely  any  great  nation  ever  perillied  by  means 
of  external  violence,  unlefs  it  had  fomethino- 
ivithin  itfelf  vicious  and  unfound.  1  fhall, 
therefore,  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  take  a  view 
of  the  Turkifh  empire  as  it  ftands  related  both 
to  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fe- 
veral  European  powers ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
I  will  proceed  to  difcufs  its  internal  fituation. 

From  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  extent  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  variety  of  his  powers,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  at  the  fame  time  operated 
upon  by  caufes  the  moft  heterogeneous  and  dif- 
fimilar.  With  the  progrefs  of  fociety  new 
powers  and  new  faculties  are  daily  called  forth; 
they  continually  modify  each  other,  and  produce 
that  adtion  and  re-a6lion  which  conftitutes  the 
complexity  of  the  vaft  focial  machine.  To  ab- 
ftradt  and  generalize  thefe  various  motions,  to 
reduce  them  to  their  primary  and  elemental 
principles,  is  the  bufmefs  of  fcience ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happens  too  often,  that  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  may  with  much  care  and  obfervation 
Jiave  made  this  analyfis,  will  build  upon  it  fpe- 
culations  not  wholly  founded  upon  rational 
principles.  The  error  into  which  thefe  dealers 
jn  fyftem  frequently  fall  (an  error  which  has 

very 
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very  unjuflly  thrown  a  general  odium  upon  all 
the  fyftematic  labours  of  fcience)  is  to  conceive 
that  the  divifions  which  they  have  themfelves 
eftablifhed  in  theory  are  flrongly  marked  in  faft, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  different  habits  and 
cuftoms  of  mankind  are  lefs  intimately  inter- 
woven than  experience  daily  proves  them  to  be. 
When,  therefore,  we  trace  the  diftinft  fources 
from  which  the  peculiar  charafter  and  circum- 
llances  of  theTurkifh  nation  have  originated,  we 
muft  be  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  remember, 
that  the  events  which  have  flow^ed  from  thofe 
fources  have  been  fo  mixed  and  compounded  to- 
gether, and  a<5l  at  the  prefent  day  with  fuch  an 
aggregate  force,  as  to  produce  a  far  greater  effect 
by  combination  than  by  their  feparate  power.  So 
much  is  neceiiary  to  be  obferved  before  we  be- 
gin to  delineate  the  peculiar  features  of  Turkifh 
policy  :  we  now  proceed  to  the  talk  of  difcrimi' 
nation. 

The  modern  European,  accuftomed  for  the 
moft  part  to  confider  all  the  fubjeds  of  one  em- 
pire as  alike  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of 
government,  alike  invefted  with  the  political 
rights  of  citizens,  can  wdth  difficulty  accommo- 
date his  feelings  to  a  ftate  of  manners  refulting 
from  the  divifion  of  the  political  body  into  con- 
querors and  conquered,  oppreflbrs  and  oppreffed. 
This  isj  however,  the  diftindlion  moll  broadly 

marked 
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marked   in  the  Turklih  empire;    a  diilindtion 
fupported  by  every  kind  of  prejudice  which  can 
influence  fecial  manners,  and  confirmed  by  the 
inveterate  habits  of  ages.     To  tlie  celebrated 
governments  of  antiquity  this  exaltation  of  one 
part  of  the  community  upon  the  degradation  of 
the  other  was  by  no  means  unknown;  we  fee  it 
inftanced  in  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  in  the 
inftitutions  of  many  of  thofe  nations  who  moil 
Joudly  vaunted  of  their  fancied  liberty:    happily 
for  modern  ages  it   has  generally,  in  Europe, 
given  place  to  political  equality;   but  Turkey  is 
the  refuge   of  fanatical   ignorance,  the  chofen 
feat -where  fhe  has  unfurled  her  bloody  banner, 
and  where,    though   torpid  with  age,  fhe   ftill 
grafps  her  iron  fceptre.     That  happy  union,  and 
equality  of  right  to  the  protection  of  laws,  which 
tempers  the  variety  of  individual  interefts  for 
the  general  good,  is  the  only  bafis  of  focial  hap^ 
pinefs.     How  far  the  derelidion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples  in  the   Turkilli   government  weakens  the 
power  of  the  community,  whilft  it  perpetuates 
the  mifery  of  the  individual,  will  appear  from  a 
comparative  view  of  the  different  feels  in  that 
country,  and  from  a  furvey  of  the  Hate  of  its 
provinces. 

The  Turks^  properly  (o  called,  are  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet,  defcended  from  the  Tatarian 
conquerors  of  thefe  beautiful  countries.     Thefe 

being 
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being  now  the  adiual  mafters  of  the  empire,  and 
the  only  perfons  who  Teem  to  have  a  real  inte- 
re{l  in  its  exlfcnce,  their  fituation,  moral  and 
phyfical,  firft  demands  our  notice.  The  great 
outline  of  their  charafter,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  extenfrve  empire, 
is  the  fuperiority  which  they  claim  on  .the 
grouiids  of  conqueft  and  religion.  To  apply  to 
a,  nation,  barbarous  as  the  Turks,  any  rule  of 
rational  policy  drawn  from  the  law  of  nations, 
would,  perhaps,  be  deemed  abfurd;  but  the  en- 
lightened obferver  muft  ever  remark,  that  the 
fancied  right  of  conqueft  is  nothing  bus  the 
right  of  the  fword,  which  is  never  legitimate 
but  when  fancflioned  by  juftice.  In  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  there  have  been  frequent  inftances 
of  mighty  nations,  who,  after  conquering  their 
opponents  by  force  of  arms,  have  received  from 
their  captives  the  fofter  yoke  of  fcience.  It  was 
thus  that,,  in  the  words  of  Horace: 

*'  Graecia  capta  ferum  viflorum  cepit,  et  arte* 

*'  Intulit  agreili  Latio." 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples  of  the 
introdudion  of  arts  by  the  conqueror  himfelf, 
who  has  thus  made  amends^  by  the  bleffing  of 
civilization,  for  the  havock  which  he  had  caufed 
by  the  fword.  The  Turks,  however,  like  bar- 
barians, invaded  Greece,  and  fwept  before  them 
the  monuments  of  ancient  fcience ;  and,  like 

barbarians. 
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barbarians,  they  hold  their  captives,  to  the  pre- 
fent  day,  under  the  benumbing  yoke  of  igno- 
rance and  flavery.     Inftead   of  promoting  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  nations,  by  an  intcr- 
courfe  of  knowledge  and  benevolence,  they  ufe 
the  privilege  of  conqueft  only  to  the  extinftion 
of  *the  common  powers  of  intelle<fl.     A  politic 
conqueror,  in  augmenting  the  happinefs  of  his 
new  fubje6l,  increafes  his  own  power ;  a  barba- 
rian invader  weakens  his  own  refources  by  the 
continued  oppreffion  of  his  captives.     Abderah- 
man  (or  Almanzor)  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centur}'',  founded  a  kingdom  in  Spain  of 
the  provinces  which  had  been  fubject  to  the  ka- 
lifs,  promoted  intermarriages  between  Chriflians 
and   Mahomedans.     The  Arabs,  who  had  been 
as  great  enemies  to  the  fciences  as  the  Turks, 
now  cultivated  them  with  great  fuccefs,  and  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  portion  of  knowledge 
and  politenefs,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was  de- 
graded by  ignorance  and  barbarifm.     But  the 
haughty  Turk  is  not  merely  exalted  above  his 
fubjed:  Greek  as  a  conqueror;    he  confiders  him- 
felf  ftill  more  highly  elevated  as  the  favourite  of 
heaven;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  ferocity  as  a 
tyrant  is  oxving  to  the  arrogant  dictates  of  his 
religion.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  panegyrifls  of 
Turkey  would  afTure  us  of  tlie  fpirit  of  tolera- 
tion, which,  according  to  them,  the  difciple  of 

the 
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the  fangulnary  Mahomet  cherifhes  in  his  boforrJ, 
Every  feature  of  the  Turkifh  charafter,  every 
circumfbance  of  their  public  and  private  cuf- 
toms,  contradids  the  alTertion,  Mankind  ar6 
not  at  the  prefent  day  to  learn,  that  the  human 
charader  is  formed  by  its  education,  and  that  a 
great  and  important  branch  of  that  education 
confifts  of  political  inftitutions.  Were  there 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  the 
ftrong  exemplification  of  it  afforded  by  Turkey 
would  obviate  every  objeAion.  There  it  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  countr)'-,  that  the  dogmas 
of  the  legiflator  and  the  prieft  are  continually 
prefented  to  the  mind  of  youth  as  well  as  of 
age ;  that  they  occur  in  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  life,  and  adt  with  a  force  the  more  pow- 
erful, as  they  are  united  in  one  and  the  fame 
code.  Such  are  the  obfervations  which  arife  on 
the  firft  view  of  the  Turkifh  character:  in  pro- 
ceeding to  particularize  its  individual  features, 
w'Q  have  to  contemplate  the  various  caufes,  moral 
and  phyfical,  which  have  an  influence  upon  it, 
either  immediate  or  remote;  always  remember- 
ing, that  they  are  to  be  viewed,  not  merely  as 
fimple  powers,  but  as  afting  with  that  mutual 
and  reciprocal  force  which  fo  greatly  augments 
their  aggregate  effed:.  The  local  and  material 
obje<5ts  which  contribute  to  the  rife  and  fall,  the 
importance  or  weaknefs  of  nations,  are,  climate^ 
9  Jituationt 
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Jituation,  •prodn^iions,  and  population-^  but  thefc 
are  in  part  or  altogether  fubjcdl  to  the  energies 
of  mind,  and  mind  takes  its  peculiar  bent  from 
religious  and  political  injiitutions^  from  hijiorical 
events,  from  arts  3,ndfciences,  and  from  thofe  ge- 
neral manners  which  are  the  rciult  of  all  the 
other  caufes  combined. 

In  the  following  iketch  I  fliall  firfb  endeavour 
to  develope  thefe  moral  caufes,  and  from  their 
action  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account,  in  the 
fecond  place,  for  the  natural  pheenomena  obferv- 
able  in  the  prefent  flate  of  Turkey. 

The  religion  of  the  Turks  is,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
dominating principle,  which,  above  all  others, 
ftamps  the  charader  of  their  minds ;  but  as  its 
power  in  this  refpecfl  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  poli- 
tical authority,  and  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  a  nice  inveftigation  of  a  fyftem  whcfe 
abfurdity  is  obvious  to  all  enlightened  Euro- 
peans, I  Ihall  conlider  this  part  of  the  fa bj eel  as 
dependant  on  the  political  inftitutions,  which 
will  therefore  firft  demand  our  attention. 

Political  inftitution  is  a  fpring  always  in  ac- 
tion, a  motor  univerfally  prefent,  forming  the 
charadler  of  the  individual,  and  guiding  the 
operations  of  the  community.  If  then  we 
would  caft  our  eyes  over  the  moral  map  of  Tur- 
key ;  if  we  would  juftly  eftimate  the  internal 
powers  of  that  nation,  either  as  an  enemy  or  ally, 

our 
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our  notions  mufl  be  regulated  by  the  degree  cf 
purity  or  error  obfervable  in  its  political  oeco- 
nomy. 

Much  has  been  faid  in  aflertion  and  denial  of 
the  defpotifm  of  the  Turkith  government ;  and 
arguments  the  mod  abflrufe  and  far-fetched 
have  been  emplo3Td,  rather  to  confound  the 
meaning  of  terms  than  to  eftablifh  the  authen- 
ticity of  fafts.  But  if  by  defpotifm  be  meant 
a  power  originating  in  force,  and  upheld  by  the 
fame  means  to  which  it  owed  its  eftablifliment ; 
a  power  calculated  to  crufli  the  growing  ener- 
gies of  mind,  and  annihilating  the  faculties  of 
man,  in  order  to  infure  his  dependance,  the  go- 
vernment of  Turkey  may  be  moft  faithfully 
characterized  by  that  name.  All  permanent 
power  extended  over  a  large  community,  mufl 
have  fomething  more  than  the  mere  force  of 
arms  to  rely  on ;  or  rather  that  very  force  mufl 
depend,  in  the  ultimate  refort,  on  popular  opi- 
nion. It  is  a  vain  objedtion,  therefore,  that  the 
defpotifm  of  the  fultan  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  fuperflition  of  the  people :  that  very  fu- 
perftition  ferves  it  as  a  bafis,  and  the  more  firmly 
rooted  are  their  religious  prejudices,  the  more 
terrible  is  the  defpotifm  which  fprings  from 
them.  , 

Equally  vaio   and  fruitlefs  are  the   contefts 
concerning  the  particular  charader  of  this  de- 
fpotifm. 
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fpotifm.     It  has  been  called  a  military  govern- 
ment, from    the  nature  of  its  origin,  and  the 
means  moll  frequently  employed  in  its  admini- 
ftration ;  and  it  has  obtained  the  denomination 
of  a  theocracy,  becaufe  its  fundamental  code  is 
the   Koran.     Each  of  thefe  ftatements  contains 
fomething  that  is  erroneous.     A  military  go- 
vernment fuppofes  the  didates  of  an  arbitrary 
chief,  requiring  implicit  obedience  in  every  in- 
ferior, and  prefcribing  a  certain  puniOiment  for 
negled:  or  tranfgreflion ;  it  excludes  all  forma- 
lity and  delay,  and  it  is  enforced  by   military 
power.     In   theocracies,  the  will  of  the  leader 
has  not  (or  at  leaft  pretends  not  to  have)  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  flate  :  himfelf  an   inftrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  fuperior  being,  he  communicates 
to  the  people,  at  various  times,  and  as  occafion 
requires,  the  commands  of  the  Divinity.     The 
Turkifh  government    bears    evident    traces    of 
both  thefe  fyftems,  derived  from  the  charaAer 
of  its  founder ;  but  there  are  fome  points  of 
difference  which  prove  it   to  be,  fui  generis,  an 
heteroclite  monller  among  the  various  fpecies 
of  deipotifm.     In   the   Mahometan  fyflem  of 
policy  we  may   trace   three   seras.      The  fir/}, 
which  was  of  that  kind  ufually  denominated  a 
theocracy,  continued  during  the  life-time  of  the 
prophet  himfelf,  who,  like  Moles  and  Joll-iua 
^mong  the  Jews,  appeared  in  the  double  cha- 
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rader  of  a  military  chief  and  an  inlpired  legli- 
lator.     The  fecond  was  the  government  of  the 
Saracen  kalifs,   his  immediate  fucceflbrs :  they 
bore  indeed  the  double  fceptre  of  temporal  and 
fpiritual  power ;  but  as  they  pretended   to  no 
perfonal  communications  with  the  Almighty,  all 
the  fanclity  of  their  character  confifted  in  being 
the  defcendants  of  the  prophet,  and  the  guar- 
dians and  expofitors  of  his  law.     The  prefent 
Turkilh  conllitution  forms  the  third  gradation  : 
like  the  preceding,  it  has  an  inviolable  code  in 
the  facred  volume  of  its  religion;  like  them  alfo 
its  reliance  is  on  the  power  of  the  fword,  and 
the  modes  of  its  adminiftration  are  miHtary; 
but   it  has  an  ellential  difference  in  the  repara- 
tion of  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  authorities. 
This  divijion  of  pozver  originated  in  the  political 
error  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  who,  eager  only 
for  military  glory,  and  perhaps  wilhing  to  call  a 
fpecious  veil  over  their  ufurpation,  when  they 
finally  fuppreffed  the  kalifat,  did  not  aflume  to 
thcmfelves  all  its  functions,  but  refigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  theological  lawyers  the  fpiri- 
tual fupremacy.     No  defpotifm  was  ever  more 
profoundly  politic  than  that,  which,  wielding  at 
once  the  temporal  and    fpiritual  fword,   con- 
verted tanaticifin  itfelf  into  an   inilrument  of 
fovereignty,  and  united  in  one  perfon  the  voice 
and  the  arm  of  the  Divinity.     But  it  muft  be 

remembered. 
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remembered,  that  when  the  power  of  the  kallfs 
began  to  decline,  other  princes,  befides  thofe  of 
the  race  of  Gthman,  alTumed  an  independent 
fovereignty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  moft  of 
them,  with  a  Ihow  of  moderation,  which  they 
thought  politic,  invefted  the  priefts  with  the 
adminiftration  of  all  their  fpiritual  affairs. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  authority  given  to 
the  ukmay  or  body  of  lawyers,  and  their  chief, 
the  muftit  or  high  prieft,  to  whom  is  entrufted 
the  expofition  of  the  Mohammedan  law  in  all 
its  branches.  Thefe  men  poffefling,  like  the 
priefts  under  the  Jewifh  theocracy,  the  oracles 
both  of  law  and  religion,  not  only  unite  in  them- 
felves  the  power  of  two  great  corporations,  thofe 
of  the  law  and  of  the  church,  but  alfo  fhare 
with  the  fovereign  the  dire6t  exercife  of  the  le- 
giflative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Ottoman  sera,  there  were  indeed 
muftis;  but  their  power  was  only  of  a  judicial, 
not  of  a  political  nature,  exadly  refembhng 
that  of  the  muftis,  who  are  now  appointed  in 
the  feveral  provinces,  and  whofe  office  is  fome- 
■\vhat  fimilar  to  that  of  kadi  or  judge  ;  for  it  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  judicial  and  facerdo- 
tal  characters  are  in  Turkey  the  fame.  The 
chief  engine  of  this  hierarchy  is  tliQ/elva  of  the 
mufti,  a  fort  of  m.anifefto,  which,  like  the  bulls 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  originating  in  ecclefuifti- 
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cal  power,  has  been  applied  to  tlie  moft  mp'or- 
tant  political  purpofes. 

The  kalifs,  with  a  view  of  enfuring  the  prompt 
obedience  of  their  fubjefts,  were  accuftomcd  to 
give  to  the  principal  acts  of  their  government 
the  fandlion  of  religion,  by  affixing  to  their  de*- 
crees  (fuch  as  thofe  of  war  and  peace)  the  facred 
feal,  which  alfured  to  the  true  believers,  ading 
under  it,  the  honour  of  fupporting  their  fliith,  if 
triumphant,  or  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  cafe 
of  death.  The  Othman  princes,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fimilar  end,  were  obliged  to  require 
the  aid  of -the  pneilhood,  which  they  had  efta- 
blilhed.  They  applied,  therefore,  to  the  mufti, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  rhe  heads  of  the  ulema, 
publilhed  the  facred  ordinance  called  fetva^ 
which  declares  the  z.kX  of  government,  to  which 
it  is  affixed,  confonant  to  the  Koran,  and  obli- 
gatory on  all  true  believers.  The  power  which 
the  priefthood  thus  acquired  was  at  firft  incon- 
fiderable;  it  refembled  the  cnres;ifterincr  of  edidts 
by  the  French  parliaments,  which  was  a  meafure 
rather  judiciq,!  than  legiflative;  but  they  doubt- 
lefs  perceived  in  it  the  feeds  of  future  greatncfs 
and  authority.  So  long  as  the  fceptre  was  fway« 
cd  by  warlike  princes,  the  mufti  was  eafily  made 
to  fpeak  as  the  fultan  directed,  and  the  power 
of  the  ulema,  under  their  warlike  monarch?, 
was  fcarcely  perceived.     It  does  not  appear  that 

they 
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they  attempted  any  refiftance  to  the  will  of  the 
ioveveign  before  the  reign  of  Amurath  IV.  That 
prince,  one  of  the  mofl  ferocious  that  ever  fate 
on  the  Ottoman  throne,  irritated  at  the  oppo- 
fition  of  a  mufti,  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into 
a  huge  mortar,  and  pounded  to  death.  He  in- 
vented this  kind  of  punifliment  in  order  to  ob- 
viate, by  a  cruel  irony,  the  privilege  which  the 
ulema  enjoyed,  that  no  member  of  their  body 
could  have  his  blood  flied  as  a  punifliment. 
This  example  fufficiently  proves  how  little  the 
men  of  the  law  were,  at  that  time,  able  to  op- 
pofe  a  fovereign  whofe  deipotifm  was  fupported 
by  the  fcimitar. 

But  upon  the  decline  of  the  military  fpirit  of 
the  fultans,  that  which  was  only  a  political 
fpring  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  has  become 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  creating  and 
confirming  a  power,  which,  if  not  in  adual  op- 
polition,  is  always  in  balance  againft  him.  The 
utility  of  fuch  a  balance  of  power  in  the  more 
enlightened  governments  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
fupported  on  the  grounds  of  a  liberal  policy ; 
but,  whatever  we  may  think  of  fuch  arguments, 
they  cannot  apply  to  the  ftate  of  Turkey,  where 
the  balance  is  only  a  balance  of  intrigue  and  ar- 
tifice, whilfl  there  is,  in  both  parties,  a  perfcd 
accordance  of  defpotifm,  a  mutual  defed  both 
of  the  m*ins  and  inclination  to  benefit  the 
c  3  community. 
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community.  On  the  part  of  the  fultan,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  he  would,  long  fince,  have  be- 
come the  mere  creature  and  tool  of  the  mufti, 
but  for  the  power  which  he  has  referred  to  him* 
felf,  of  nominating  and  depOfing  the  holder  of 
that  dignity.  This  it  is  which  gives  him  a 
counterpoife  againft  the  mufti,  by  creating  for 
him,  among  the  ulema,  as  many  partifans  as 
there  are  candidates  afpiring  to  the  pontificate. 
The  ulema  on  the  other  hand,  are,  in  their  col- 
ledive  capacity,  jealous  of  preferving  the  in- 
fluence which  they  have  thus  obtained  in  the 
government ;  and  that  religion,  which  ferved  the 
firfl  fultans  as  a  means  of  adminiftration,  has  be-r 
come  a  fource  of  terror  and  fubjedion  to  their 
feeble  fucceffors.  The  fetva  is  now  fo  indif- 
penfable  a  preliminary  to  any  political  a6l,  that 
the  fultan  who  lliould  dare  to  omit  it,  would  be 
declared  an  infidel  by  a  fetva  iffued  by  the  mufti 
himfelf ;  and  fuch  a  proceeding  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  againft  him  both  the  populace 
and  foldiery,  and  to  precipitate  him  at  once  from 
liis  throne.  So  far  is  this  jcaloufy  carried  by  the 
ulema,  that  they  oppofe,  with  all  their  power, 
the  fultan's  departure  from  the  capital,  lefb, 
when  at  a  diftance  from  them,  he  fhould  be 
able  to  conciliate  the  army  to  his  interefts,  and 
aflert  his  independence.  The  late  fultan  Muf- 
tafa,  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  hiu^firmy,  was 
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prevented  from  taking  the  field  only  by  the  fear 
of  a  revolt,  which  the  men'of  the  law  could  eafily 
Jiave  excited  in  his  abfence. 

Another  apparent  check  on  the  authority  of 
the  fultan,  is  formed  by  the  great  council^  con- 
fifling  of  the  great  military  officers,  the  heads  of 
the  ulema,  and  the  principal  mini  Hers  of  the 
empire.  No  important  aft  of  government  can 
be  undertaken  without  a  previous  difcuffion  in 
this  affembly,  at  which  the  grand  feignior,  or 
his  chief  vizir,  prefides ;  but  every  queftion  is 
decided  by  a  pluraUty  of  votes.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  expatiate  on  this  body,  as  forming  a  dif- 
tindt  political  power,  becaufe,  from  the  nature 
of  its  members,  it  mull  be  fwaj'ed  either  by  the 
party  of  the  fultan,  or  by  that  of  the  priefthood, 
and  it,  therefore,  ferves  rather  to  determine  the 
relative  power  of  thofe  two  diftinft  bodies. 

That  much  political  knowledge  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  from  the  minifters  of  flate,  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  attain  their 
lituations.  Riling  from  the  meaneft  ftations, 
they  advance  progreffively  to  the  higheft  pofts ; 
not  by  means  of  fuperior  gehius  or  knowledge, 
but  by  petty  intrigue,  and  by  flattering  thofe  on 
whom  they  depend^^  The  vizir  Tufef^  who  com- 
manded in  1790  againil  the  emperor,  was  raifed 
by  Gazi  Hafian  from  a  flate  of  the  mereft  indi- 
gence.    He  fold  foap  in  the  ftreets,  carrying  it  in 
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a  balket  on  his  head,  before  he  became  the  fer- 
vant  of  Haflan,  who,  after  employing  him  in  that 
menial  office,  made  him  fucceflively  clerk  in  the 
treafury  of  the  arfenal,  his  own  agent  at  the 
porte,  (kapi  kahia)  palha  of  the  Morea,  and, 
Jaftly,  grand  vizir. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  regular  ellabliihment  for 
educating  youth  for  the  fervice  of  the  fultan  in  a 
fchool  at  Pera,  called  Galata  Serai:  when  they 
come  thither,  they  are  placed  in  different  clalTes, 
according  to  their  abilities  and  the  line  to  which 
they  are  deftined.  But  this  inftitution  has  fo 
far  degenerated,  that  few  but  the  fons  of  perfons 
belonging  to  the  feraglio  are  fent  thither,  where 
their  education  is  of  fmall  importance,  as  any 
one,  Vt^hether  he  has  pafTed  through  this  college 
or  not,  may  attain  any  office  in  the  feraglio  by 
means  of  intrigue  and  bribery.  It  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  notice  a  fmgular  error,  which  is 
generally  entertained  in  Europe  relative  to  the 
term  feraglio^  which  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the 
apartments  of  the  women ;  it  literally  means 
falafe,  and  is,  therefore,  applied  by  way  of  emi- 
nence to  the  vaft  range  of  buildings  inhabited 
by  the  grand  feignior,  and  all  the  officers  and  de^ 
pendents  of  his  court.  Here  is  tranfac^ed  all 
the  bufmefs  of  government ;  the  council  itfelf  is 
called  the  divati^  and  the  place  of  public  au- 
dience the  porte^  or  the  gate.     Of  the  officers 
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of  the  feraglio  the  i>izir  is  chief  (as  being  the 
prime  minifter  of  the  fovereign)  ;  this  is  alfo  a 
term  given  to  him  by  way  of  eminence,  as  it  fig- 
nifies  a  counfeilor  in  general ;  every  paflia  of 
three  tails  (that  is  of  the  firft  clafs)  is  a  vizir : 
the  pafha  or  vizir  who  refides  at  the  porte,  or 
with  the  fultan,  is  called  the  grand  vizir,  or  vizir 
azem.  Befide  the  vizir,  all  the  other  great  pub- 
lic officers  of  the  empire,  refident  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  inhabit  the  feraglio,  or,  at  lead,  have 
their  offices  there ;  all  the  minifters,  paihas,  &c. 
without  exception,  belong  to  it,  and  their  pof- 
feffions  revert  at  their  death  to  the  fultan,  their 
mafter  and  their  heir,  of  whom  they  are  ftiled 
t\ytjlaves  (kul,  or  kool)  fo  that  their  defcend- 
ants  have  no  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  meaneft 
mechanics,  except  what  they  may  cafually  de- 
rive from  the  notice  of  the  fovereign,  or  from 
having  been  introduced  by  their  parents  into 
the  fchool  of  the  feraglio. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  appears, 
that  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  are,  in 
the  higher  ad:s  of  policy,  divided  among  dif- 
ferent bodies :  the  executive  a6ts  of  an  inferior 
order  are  fuch  as  regard  financial  and  military 
operations,  or  matters  of  general  police.  The 
two  former  of  thefe  branches,  though  of  fmall 
import  in  the  individual  afts,  are,  each  in  its 
aggregate,  of  fufficicnt  importance  to  claim  a 
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feparate  confidcration  ;  to  each  of  them,  there- 
fore, I  fliall  devote  a  future  chapter,  and  for  the 
prefent  pafs  on  to  a  curfory  view  of  the  internal 
police.  However  diftindt  the  -princi'ple  of  the 
Turkifli  government,  as  it  at  prefent  exifls, 
may  appear,  its  forms  of  adminiftration,  and  all 
its  internal  police,  are  purely  military.  This  is 
fo  thoroughly  the  cafe,  that  the  grand  feignior 
is  ftill  fuppofed  to  reign,  as  formerly,  in  the 
midft  of  his  camp ;  he  even  dates  his  public 
acls  from  his  imperial  Jiirrvp^  and  fmiilar  in- 
(lances  are  difcoverable  in  all  his  other  formali- 
ties. The  government  of  diftant  provinces  is 
committed  to  pa/Jias ;  their  dignity  is  military, 
and  the  whole  defpotic  power  of  the  fultan  is 
delegated  to  them.  A  flight  view  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  janizaries  will  fhow  of  what  kind  is 
the  dependence  placed  on  them,  as  well  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  as  in  the  exercife  of 
war.  The  force  of  arms  firfc  fubjugated  the 
countries  which  form  their  empire  ;  the  force  of 
arms  alone  could  retain  them  in  fubmiflion; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  military 
fpirit  of  the  Turks,  that  the  members  of  fo  vafl 
a  body  are,  at  the  prefent  day,  fo  feeble  and  dif- 
united. — To  wield  the  iron  fceptre  with  efFedt 
required  a  warlike  fovereign  ftained  with  blood, 
the  fcourge  of  his  people,  and  alone  the  idol 
and  the  terror  of  an  obedient  foldiery. 

Such 
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Such  were  a  long  while  the  charafters  of  the 
fultans,  and  of  the  janizaries,  the  faithful  mi- 
nifters  of  their  defpotifm.  From  the  moment 
that  the  latter  beheld  their  chief  no  longer  ani- 
mated with  a  brave  and  warlike  fpirit,  the  ma- 
chine of  government  was  thrown  into  diforder ; 
the  moving  power  was  no  longer  the  fpring 
which  fhould  have  direfted,  and  the  re-a6lion  of 
the  exterior  parts  toward  the  centre  was  totally 
deftroyed.  The  janizaries,  then,  feized  them-, 
felves  that  power  which  a  weak  and  cowardly 
fultan  could  not  wield  ;  they  depofed  their  mo- 
narch, and  placed  upon  the  throne  one  in  wliofe 
valour  and  abilities  they  had  greater  confidence  ; 
but  a  more  refined  pohcy  on  the  part  of  the 
defpot  annihilated  the  power  of  thefe  pretorian 
bands,  by  a  fyftem  of  corruption  and  enervation. 
The  moll  eminent  of  their  leaders  were  taken 
off,  either  by  fecret  fraud  or  open  accufation, 
and  their  places  fupplied  by  the  meaneft  and 
moil  devoted  creatures  of  the  court.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  corps  itfelf  was  baftardized,  and 
rendered  contemptible  by  the  introdudion  of  a 
herd  of  the  vilefl  of  the  people ;  men  occupied 
in  the  lowefl  employments,  and  even  flained 
with  the  mod  infamous  crimes*,  who  would 
have  been  formerly  expelled  from  the  fervice 

•  Funum  et  paederaftia  paj/tva. 
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with  the  greatefl  indignation.  The  fultans 
have,  indeed,  fucceeded  in  extinguiflbing  every 
fpark  of  that  fire  which  they  dreaded  ;  they  have 
annihilated  all  traces  of  a  military  fpirit  -,  but 
they  have,  at  the  fame  time,  paralyzed  their  own 
h^nds,  and  left  themfelves  without  the  powers 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment. Many  of  the  pafhas,  having  little 
to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  fultan,  pro- 
ceed to  the  mofl  violent  abufes  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  not  unfrequently  appear  in  open  rebel- 
lion. The  defedtion  fpreads  from  province  to 
province,  and  little  remains,  in  this  vaft  empire, 
but  the  fliadow  of  an  union  without  real  ftabi- 
lity,  and  of  an  obedience  which  mocks  the  grafp 
of  fuperiority.  In  the  regular  adminiftration 
of  government,  however,  the  fultan  is  pofleffed 
of  the  moft  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  his 
fubjefts,  and  executes  criminal  juftice,  either 
by  himfelf  or  his  vizirs,  without  procefs  or  for- 
mality. 

In  regard  to  property  his  power  is  more  limit- 
ed :  over  that  of  all  his  officers  he  has  the  fullefl 
right ;  he  is  their  lawful  heir ;  but  in  regard  to 
that  of  his  other  fubjeds,  he  is  reftridled  by  the 
laws  to  greater  moderation.  It  is,  neverthelefs, 
eafy  to  avoid  fuch  reflridiions ;  and  we  (hall,  in 
fact,  fee  that  the  infecurity  of  property  in  Tur- 
key is  oae  very  powerful  caufe  of  the  ignorance 

and 
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and  vices  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fultan  dele- 
gates his  power  in  this  refpedl  to  the  vizirs  and 
paflias  in  the  provinces,  and  in  a  lefs  degree,  to 
governors  and  officers  of  different  ranks  and  de- 
nominations. Pretexts  and  fuppofed  crimes  are 
always  to  be  found  to  deftroy  or  to  ruin  a  fub-. 
jedt.  This  part  of  the  government  is  therefore 
truly  defpotic ;  and  when  the  prince  or  his  re- 
prefentatives  are  tyrants,  it  is  defpotifm  in  a  form 
the  mod  cruel  and  infulting  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

Much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  by  fome  authors  on 
the  limitation  of  the  fultan's  povv^er  by  law,  with 
refpedt  to  the  property  of  individuals,  in  order 
to  prove  that  his  government  is  not  wholly  de- 
fpotic. The  fad,  however,  is  fimply,  that  with 
regard  to  fome  kind  of  property,  as  houfes  which 
are  poflefTed  by  inheritance,  the  fovereigns  have 
fometimes  thought  it  dangerous  to  violate  the 
common  law  openly,  by  depriving  the  owner  ot 
them  by  force ;  in  fuch  cafes,  when  the  object 
has  been  defirable,  we  have  feen  them  take  a 
fhorter  way,  by  putting  the  owner  to  d«a.th. 
Againft  this  exercife  of  power  no  one  objedLs ; 
fometimes,  however,  they  have  fubmitted  to  the 
law  to  make  their  reign  popular.  This  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  will  of  the  fultan,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  not  to  be  underflood  of  the  officers 
of  the  porte,  for  with  thefe  no  ceremony  is  ob" 

furvcd 
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ferved.  The  paflias  in  the  provinces  are,  how- 
ever, lefs  fcrupulou's  than  the  fultan  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

Having  examined  the  legillative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  government,  it  remains  to  fpeak 
eiih.Q  judicial.  This  branch  is  founded,  like  the 
others,  on  religion ;  but  a  divilion  fuitcd  to  the 
barbarous  nature  of  its  origin  feems  to  obtain  in 
it.  The  offences  againft  the  Hate,  or  fuch  as 
affe^  the  public  peace,  are  wholly  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  fovereign,  and  feem  to  be  ex-« 
eluded  from  the  judicial  forms ;  whilft  the  dif- 
penfation  of  juftice  by  formal  procefs  feems  to 
be  intended  only  for  offences  and  difputes  of  a 
more  private  nature. 

The  excellence  or  defeA  of  a  judicial  fyftem 
depends  upoa^the  code  oi  law;  upon  the  row- 
mentaries  or  ^precedents  which  are  received  as 
pofTefling  authority  ;  upon  tht  perfons  appointed 
to  adminifler  juftice,  and  upon  their  mode  of 
<lecifion.  The  fundamental  law,  civil  and  poli- 
tical, is  the  koraUy  the  refpe6t  to  which  is  derived 
from  its  divine  origin :  from  this  is  extracted  a 
civil  code,  called  the  'miiltka^  to  which  are  added 
certain  commentaries  called  the  durer  and  halebiy 
and  belides  theie  there  are  various  colledions  of 
felvas,  or  fentences,  of  the  moft  celebrated  muf- 
tis, all  of  which  together  form,  it  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  acolkdtion  of  le^ial  knowledge  more  than 

fufHcient 
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lufficient  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  judges.     But 
as  thefe  judges  are  not  bound  by  any  preceding 
decrees,  and  have  the  application  of  the  law  in 
their  own  breads,  the  more  intricate  it  is  ren- 
dered by  the  different  compilations  and  com- 
mentaries, the  more  arbitrary'  is  the  power  in- 
trufted  to  them.     Were  the  tribunals  pure,  and 
the  mode  of  trial  equitable,  this  laxity  of  inter- 
pretation would  doubtlefs  be  an  advantage  to 
the  caufe  of  juftice ;   but  the  contrary  is  fo  no- 
torious in  Turkey,  that  the  iniquitous  decifions 
of  the  judges   are   proverbial.     Peyffonel  com- 
plains of  the  unfairnefs  of  Baron  de  Tott  in 
citing  different  inftances  of  Turkifh  injuftice, 
and  obferves,  that  fimilar  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  hiftory  of  every  country ;  but  it  is  not 
neceffary  in  Turkey  to  recur  to  paft  ages,  or  to 
fmgle  out  particular  examples ;  it  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  character  of  their  tribunals, 
and  every  day's  experience  confirms  the  cenfure 
of  Tott,  by  repeated  inftances  of  corruption. 

The  dexterity  of  the  Turkiih  kadis,  or  judges, 
to  decide  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have  paid  them, 
is  often  very  ingenious  i  many  pleaiant  ftories 
are  told  of  them,  and  it  is  generally  a  fubjed:  for 
a  kind  of  comedians,  who  a>fl  in  coffee  houfes  or 
in  private  houfes,  but  without  drefs  or  fcencry, 
one  of  them  performing  the  part  of  a  kadi,  and- 
two  others  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

An 
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An  Arab  who  had  hh-ed  out  his  tamel  to  a 
man  to  travel  to  Damafcus,  complained  to  a 
kadi,  on  the  road,  that  he  had  overloaded  his 
camel ;  the  other  bribed  the  kadi.  "  What  has 
he  loaded  it  with  ?"  aiks  the  kadi — the  Arab 
anfwers,  "  with  cahue  (coffee)  and  ma  kite,''  i,  e. 
coffee  et  cetera  (changing  the  firft  letter  into  m 
makes  a  kind  of  gibberifh  word,  which  fignifies 
et  cetera)  '^fugar  and  miigar,  pots  and  mots.  Jacks 
and  macksy'  i^c.  going  through  every  article  the 
camel  was  loaded  with  ;  "  he  has  loaded  it  izvice  as 
much  as  he  ought ;"  *'  then,"  fays  the  kadi,  *'  let 
him  load  the  cahuc  and  leave  the  mahuc,  the 
fugar  and  leave  the  mugar,  the  pots  and  leave 
the  mots,  the  facks  and  leave  the  macks,"  and 
fo  on  to  the  end  of  all  the  articles  enumerated  j 
and  as  the  poor  Arab  had  told  every  article, 
and  only  added  et  cetera,  according  to  the  Arab 
cuflom,  without  their  being  any  &c,  he  took 
up  the  fame  loading  he  had  before. 

A  Chriftian,  fubjed  to  the  Turks,  was  carried 
before  a  judge  at  Aleppo,  accufed  by  a  Sherif  of 
having  one  evening  in  the  bazar,  or  market 
place,  knocked  off  his  green  turban,  a  crime 
punilbable  with  death — the  judge  was  himfelfa 
Sherif — (this  race  have  in  moll,  places  the  privi- 
lege of  a  judge  of  their  own.)  The  Chriftian 
fent  fecretly,  bribed  him ,  and  informed  him  of 
the  truth,  which  was,  that  the  Shcrif's  turban 
I  was 
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was  of  fo  dark  a  green  that  he  took  it  for  a  dark 
blue,  a  colour  which  a  Chriftian  friend  of  his 
wore,  and  for  whom  he  had  taken  him  in  the 
dark  of  the  evening,  and  had  knocked  off  his 
turban  in  a  joke.  The  accufed  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  and  the  plaintiff  came  into  the 
judge's  hall  with  a  great  number  of  other  She- 
rifs.  The  judge  addrefled  themj  "  Z)o  you 
come  here  in  fuch  numbers  to  ajh  jujiicef  or  to  take  it 
your/elves;  go  oiit  all  h.l  thofe  who  are  witnejjes\ 
and  you  Chrijlian^^  faid  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
the  accufer  (who  had  been  privately  pointed  out 
to  him)  '''^ go  you  out,  I fiippofe  you  are  a  witnefs  for 
the  actufed  i  you  jJiall  be  called  when  you  are  zvant- 
ed.'*  The  man  exclaimed,  that  he  was  not  only 
a  Mahomedan,  but  a  Sherif,  and  the  accufer 
himfelf!  "What,"  fays  the  judgej  "you  a 
Sherifj  and  wear  a  turban  of  a  colour  that  I  my- 
felf  in  the  day-time  took  for  that  of  an  infidel; 
how  could  the  poor  infidel  in  the  dark  diflin- 
guifh  it?  You  ought  to  v/ear  the  holy  grafs 
green  of  the  prophet,  and  not  be  afhamed  of  it." 
He  acquitted  the  Chriftian,  and  ordered  the 
plaintiff  to  be  baftinadoed  for  not  v/earing  a 
proper  green  turban.  It  would,  without  this 
turn,  have  been  difficult  to  have  appeafed  the 
violence  of  the  Sherifs  alTembled :  but  he  was 
well  paid  for  it,  and  jfor  moriey  they  will  ruA 
any  rifks. 

D  U 
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■  If  the  Turkifh  judges  difplay  great  ingeivoif)"' 
in  diftorting  the  rules  of  equity,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  they  ibmetimes  (how  equallkill  in 
the  advancement  of  juftice.  When  the  famous 
Kuperly  was  grand-vizir,  an  old  woman  brought 

'  to  an  Armenian  money-changer  a  cafket,  con- 
taining jewels  of  great  apparent  vahic,  pretending 

.  they  belonged  to  a  fultana,  and  borrowed  money 
on  them,  clepofiting  the  cafket  after  fhe  had 
fealed  it.-  The  money  was  to  be  paid  again  in  a 
certain  time.  The  woman  not-  appearing  a  long 
while  after  the  time  was  expired,  he  opened  the 
caflcet,  in  the  prcfence  of  feveral  rcfpeclable  per- 
fons,  when  tlie  jewels  were  difcovered  to  be 
.falfe.  The  Armenian  went  to  the  vizir  and  re- 
lated the  ftory,  when  it  ap|>earcid  that  the  ful- 
tana had  not  lent  any  jewels  to  be  paw^ned. 
The  vizir  ordered  him  to  remove  from  his  fhop, 
in  a  private  manner,  every  thing  valuable,  and 
on  fuch  a  night  to  fet  it  on  fire;  that  he  wouitJ 
be  near  with  proper  people  to  prevent  it  fpread- 
ing ;   that  then  he  ihould  conftantly  fit  before 

■  his  Ihop,  and  lament  to  all  who  pafied  his  hav- 
ing loft  a  cafliet  of  jewels  of  immenfe  value  in 
the  fire.  In  a  few  days  the  old  woman  appeared, 
and  demanded  to  releafe  her  jewels.  She  w^is 
carried  to  the  vizir,  who  fiiowed  her  her  cafket, 
and  told  her  ihe  fiiould  be  immediately  put  to 
death  by  the  mofl:  terrible  torments,  if  llie  did 

not 
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hot  confols  the  wliole.  She  difcovered  her  ac- 
complices i  they  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
Armenian' got  back  his  money,  deducting  the 
vizir's  fhare.  This  faft  is  known  at  Conlli^nti- 
nople. 

The  paiiegyriils  of  Tuvkilli  juriiprudence  id- 
i:]uci::  in  its  favour  the  cufloiii  which -is  called 
burning  the  niat^  by  which  any  individual,  whether 
Mahometan,  Jew,-  or  Chriftian,  may  appeal  to 
the  joftice  of  the  grand  feignior  from  the  op» 
preOion  or  injuflice.of  his  oflicers.  The  peti- 
tioner, on  thefe  occalions,  appears  in  the  ftrcct, 
near  the  mofque  to  wliich  the  fultan  is  goingT 
and  has  on  his  head  a  bit  of  burning  mat,  at  the 
feme  time  bearing-  aloft  his  petition,  which  is 
lifted  up -to  the  officer,  whofc  bufmefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  put  it  into  a  bag.  The  extreme  cf 
violence  often  produces  a  remedy  no  lefs  violent 
in  its  nature  j  it  is  thus  with  the  burning  of  the 
mat,  which  is  never  praclifed  but  on  iz:rcat  occa- 
Tions,  when  a  complaint  is  lodged,  in  a  defperate 
manner,  againft  a  vizir,  or  other  great  perion, 
and  the  fultan  is  thereby  cautioned  to  take  the 
fuppliant  under  his  protedtion.  Such  petition- 
ers have,  generally,  a  party  of  malcontents  to 
fupport  them  ;  and  they  adopt  this  mode  to 
warn  the  fultan  of  the  danger  of  not  receiving 
their  complaints,  v^'hich,  indeed,  without  fome 
fuch  precaution,  fcldom  meet  with- any  attention. 

D    2  It 
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It  appeal's  from  the  preceding  confiderations, 
that  the  evils  ari-fing  from  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment afford  little  hope  of  reform.     Such  an  at- 
tempt would  in  vain  be  undertaken,  even  by  a 
fovereign  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  moft  pa- 
triotic inclinations.     Were  a  fultan,  equal    in 
military  talents  to  Amurat  the  fourth,  to  fit  on 
'the  Ottoman  throne,  it  might  be  poflible  to  re- 
kindle that  martial  genius  in  his  forces,  which 
has  been  fo  long  extinguifhed,  and  to  reduce  to- 
fubmiffion   thofe   rebellious  pafhas,   who  have 
been  fo  long  independent.     This  indeed  would 
be  an  herculean  labour;  but  even  this  would  be 
rendered  ineffedual  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
ulema.     A  powerful  priefthood,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fovereign,  muft,  in    fuch  a  country  as 
Turkey,  thwart  all   his  views,  and  render  in- 
effedual  his  moft  ftrenuous  exertions.     To  in- 
troduce an  unity  into  the  government,  this  am- 
bitious body  fliould  be  wholly  extirpated  j  but 
fuch  a  ftep  as  this  fcareely  any  fultan  who  has 
fat  on  the  throne,  would  have  dared  to  have 
taken :  how  much  lefs  is  it  to  be  expefled  from 
the  daftardly  and  enervated  fovereigns  who  now 
fpring  from  the  feragiio ! 
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CHAPTER   II. 
On  the  Turkijh  Fuuinces. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  internal  policy 
of  a  (late  whicii  afFords  a  wider  fcope  for 
the  difplay  of  abilities  than  finance  :  It  is  to  a 
ikilful  application  of  its  powers  in  this  refped, 
that  the  rife  and  tlie  continuance  of  a  great 
empire  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed ;  and  from  a 
failure  in  this  great  article  may  be  deduced  moft 
<)f  the  evils  which  bring  on  its  decay  and  down- 
fal.  It  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  this  fubjedt, 
which  fhould  only  regard  the  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor fide  of  the  account,  the  pofitive  or  the  re- 
lative magnitude  of  the  impofts;  it  is  not  fo 
much  the  fiim  raifed  or  expended,  as  the  mode 
of  its  levy  and  application,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  tel^  of  political  ability.  The 
following  fketch  will,  therefore,  embrace  a  view 
of  the  different  public  treafures,  together  with 
obfervations  on  the  mode  of  railing  them,  on 
their  application,  and  on  their  prefent  litua- 
tion. 

The  Turkifh  fyflem  of  finance  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches :  the  public  trea- 
fur}^,  or  miri;  and  the  fultan's  treafur}',  or  hafni-y 

D  7  each 
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each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  Iburces  of  revenue,^ 
and  its  particular  appropriation  of  expenditure. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  treafures  of  conllder- 
able  magnitude,  which  deferve  the  attention  of 
the  politician,  though  not  properly  included  in 
the  fyltem  of  finance  :  thefe  are  the  treafures  of 
the  iilenia  and  thofe  of  the  mofques^  fums  taken 
from  the  active  and  efficient  capital  of  the  na- 
tion, and  either  wholly  unemployed,  or  appro- 
priated to  ufes  which  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to. 
have  a  very  direft  relation  to  the  neceffities  of 
the  ftate. 

The  public  treafure,  or  exchequer  of  the  fcate, 
firll  demands  our  attention,  as  that  in  which 
are  to  be  expected  the  mofi:  methodical  regu-. 
larity,  the  greateft  fairnefs  in  the  impofition, 
and  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  taxes. 
The  revenues  of  this  treafure  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  fixed  and  the  cafual ;  the  former  of  which 
may  be  divided  into  ihtkarach,  or  tribute  paid 
by  Chriflians,  and  the  farms  of  the  empire  in 
general  ;  the  latter  confifis  of  certain  articles, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  fubjoined  de- 
tail. 

The  expenditure  em.braces  a  variety  of  ob- 
je6ls,  viz.  the  expences  of  the  army  and  navy, 
in  war  as  well  as  peace ;  the  pay  of  all  officers, 
civil  and  m.ilitary  ;  the  erefting  and  repairing 

of 
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of  tbrtifications,  of  public  edifices,  high-roads, 
triages,  he.  together  with  a  great  part  of  the 
expences  of  the  fultan's  houfehold,  and  fcveraj 
other  extraordinary  di^burfements.  The  follow- 
ing detail  will  comprile  the  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  treafury  of  the 
Qttoman  empire,  from  the  moi];  authentic  docu- 
ments, together  with  a  view  of  its  debts  and 
credits  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
ruinous  war  with  Ruffia. 

ANNUAL  REFE K UE  of  the  MIR 7. 

THIS  compi-elienJ-s  the  diiFerent  tributes,  taxes,  and  cuH- 
toms,  called  the  karach,  mukata,  bede!i-ri5a2oul,  avaragi- 
hane,  gebeluyr.n,  gebeluyan-embak,  gebi-humayun,  havafi. 
hurrayun,  eukaf-humayiin,  pifkei-zaife^  ineokuf,  tarap-hanei, 
amire,  haremein,  flierifein  hafmesi,  Scz. 

1.     FIXED  REVENUE. 

The  firfl  branch  is  the  kaiach,  a  capitation  tax^  or  annual 
redemption  of  the  lives  of  all  thcfe  males  above  15  years  of 
age,  who  do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religlcn.— It  is 
farmed  in  the  difFerent  difijridls  a^s  foIlo\ys ; 
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Conftantinople  and  its  environs    -  -  -  - 

This  karach   was   augmented    to  this  fuin    in  the    Year 

1776,    by    the   addition    of    360    purl'es    (or    i8o,oco 

piaftres);  of  which  augmentation,  only  100  went  to  the 

public  treafury. 

Adrlanople  and  its  environs  _         .         -         . 

Sophia       -..__--. 
Tatar-bazargik  .._-.- 
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PhilippopoHs      .-..-.- 
Salonico    -------- 

Ulkiup      ---._.._ 

Kiofdentil  -.__-.- 

Terhale    ----.-.- 

Yenitfher  Kinar  __--_. 

Avionia   -------- 

Ohry -         . 

Delvine    -------- 

Elbiflan    -         - 

Bania        --_.-... 

Kifria       ---..--, 

Ozi  (now  in  the  pofleilipnof  RulTia;  called  Oczakow 

by  the  Poles)  -_-_.. 

Siliflria -.        - 

Varna        .-___--- 
Babadahg  -         -         -         -         -         - 

Paravadi    -------- 

Karinabad  -  -         -         -    ■     - 

Egribozak         .__.-__ 
Rufchuk  -------- 

Shumna     -------- 

Hezargarad        ---__.- 
Niceboli  -------- 

Harmen    -------- 

Viddin 

Ifiemie      --.__--. 
Ufunge  abad  Hafkioy  -         -         -         -         . 

Gallipoli  -         -         -         -         i-         -         -         - 

Orfe         _---.---. 
Yenebanti  ._----. 

Negroponte       ------. 

Ifdiu         -------- 

Belgrade  ------- 

Ni/Ta 

Alaflbnia  -------. 

Tif-        - - 

Kiordos     _-----.. 

Athens  (Seitin,  or  Land  of  Olives) 

Yenike     .------. 

Napoli  di  Romania    ------ 

Hatevmis  __----, 

Calamau  _-----, 


Purfjs 
Rut'mia 


280 

260 
226 
450 
270 

250 
J  70 
160 
450 
250 

90 
170 
170 
100 
160 
180 
190 
22Q 
170 

90 
390 
260 
300 
150 
176 
240 

70 
210 
500 

96 
180 
196 
170 

45 
70 
90 
220 
225 
120 
130 
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Rnghily  Kafry  -         -        -        -         -        - 

Jjivadia    ------- 

Tancara  ------- 

Donige    ------- 

Aleflandria        ------ 

Bofnia  with  its  dependencies         -         -         - 

(Bender  and  Hotin  are  not  Included) 
Morea  and  its  five  jurifdiflions     -         -         - 

PROVINCES  and  cities  of  anatolia. 

Hade  vendieihar  Sangiaki  -         -         -         - 
The  province  of  Kiatahie    -         -  -         - 

Gimis  dizne  of  EflcHhehir  -         -         -         - 
Sultan  Ony     -         -         -         - 
KaraHilfar    -         -         -         - 
The  province  of  Angora     -         -         -         - 
The  jurifdiclion  of  Tuffia  -         -         -         - 
ofBoli        -         .         -         . 
of  Kiflin     -         -         -         . 
of  Viran  Shehir  -         -         . 
of  Hifl'ar  ony       -         -         - 
of  Al;fhe-{hehir  -         -         . 
of  Cara-fu  -         -         - 

of  Ghiu!  Bazar    - 
The  government  of  Ca.lcniony      *         .         - 
The  jurifdidtion  of  Sinop     -         -         -         , 
ofTyr       -         -         -         , 
of  Sultatnony      -         -         . 
ofGhiufelHiffar 
ofAIlaniehir       - 
ofMetmen 
The  government  of  Mentefhe 

of  Smyrna 
The   jurifdiftion  of  Ak(he  Shehir 

of  Sahri-hiffar 
The  ifland  Kufeh-adafi         -         -         -         . 
The  jurifdiction  of  Gihul-hiiTar  - 

of  tiamid  -         -         « 
of  Yalli-keffri     - 
ofSandughi 
The  government  of  Breigha 
of  Caraffi 


Purfes 
Rutni. 

170 
70 
90 
80 

290 

1.4-95 
3.560 


20,01^ 


280 
480 
120 

130 
160 

190 

l8o 
90 

7S 

75 

120 

no 

80 
190 

ISO 

SO 

70 

90 

80 

90 

150 

320 

120 

125 

150 

160 

300 

80 

50 

160 

40 
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Purfes 


Ths  government  of  Teke  - 
ofGlaye- 
of  J^enghemid  - 
of  Ala      - 
of  Sivas   - 
of  7\ikat 
ofNikde 
of  Ytnifherry    - 
of  Yenni  il 
of  Amafia 
of  Bozauk 
ofZurem 
-    ofDiyunTk 
ofD^anik 
of  Arabkir 
The  province  of  Caramar.ia 
of  Ah  flier  y 
ofKaifarie 
of  Akitrai 
of  Atlnna 
of  Silis 
of  Iz-ii 
of  Ekin 
Tripoly  in  Syria 
Damafcus  (or  6ham  Sherif) 
Aleppo  (Halcb)  .         _         - 

Kelis  _  .  _  -  - 

Agras        .         _         .         -         - 
Meras       - 

Anitab       -  -  -  -  _ 

The  government  of  Malatia 
of  Rica    - 
of  Ahmed 
of  Plifr.i  Manfur 
of  Diarbekir 
of  Mufi'rl 
of  Etzerun 
of  Trebifoni 
of  Gelder 
of  Van 
of  Karis    - 
Bagdat,  B.iflbra,  Meirciin,  and  environ? 
The  iHanti  of  Tenedos 


27 
210 

450 

IIO 

490 
260 
120 
210, 

90 
I  Ho 

70 
150 
120 
806 
320 
200 
210 

J20 
120 

200 

no 
300 
90 
120 
400 
600 
120 

70 
200 
240 
120 
200 
116 

80 
300 
3C0 
450 
3C0 

2CO 
IIO 

150 

5  op 
45 
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The  ifland  of  Meteline        -         -         .         -         - 
Shio  (or  Scio)         _         _         -         - 
Stanchio         .  -         -         -         - 

Candia  ------ 

Kubrus  (or  Cyprus)  -         .         _ 

Tino     _----- 

The  iflands  dependent  on  the  capitan  pa(ha   - 

Cairo  (or  Meffir)         - 

Several  other  revenues,  of  which  is  a  feparate  account 

Total  for  the  K^vrach  for  Romelia  and  Anatolia 

•Or  19,538,500  piaflres. 


The    SECOND     BRANCH     of  the    FIXED     REVENUE 

compriles    the    foUovvint;    general   TAXES  or 
FARMS  of  the  Empire. 

IVI  ukata,  (farms  regiftered  in  the  Bafh-muhafTebe,  Sec.) 
The  Ogialik  of  Bulgaria  pays       -         _         -  - 

The  Agalik  of  the  Turkomani       -         -         - 
The  body  of  Ciiingani  (Gypfies  or  Bohemians) 
Gcbeluyan  lokaf  humayun  render  -         -         -         . 
Emlaki  humayun  render       -         -         _         _         . 
Gcbeluyan  of  the  Timar  and  Ziamet,   polfefled  by 
aged  or  infirm  perfons      _  -  _         -         . 

Bedsli  Nuzul  of  the  Timar  and  Ziamet  of  Romalia 
and  Anatolia  ______ 

Av^r'vgiVivine  (per  centage  of  immo-veahles J     - 
Of  tobacco,  the  mines  of  filver,  &c.  contributions 
of  theadrainillrators  .  _         _         _       _ 

M ukata,  mizanon  filk,  maftic,  oil,  &c,  of  the  coun- 
try of  Brufa  ------- 

Duty  paid  by  the  dealers  in  fheep  _         -         _ 

Salt  pits  or  mines  of  Haflar  _         -         .         - 

Filh,  vvoods^  &c.   of  Metelino  and  its  ports;  tax  on 
weight  at  Conftantinople  -         _  .         _ 

Paid  for  the  Sultan's  kitchen,  by  certain  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  ------- 

By  the  company  of  butchers         -         _         -         « 
The  cuflojn  houfe  of  Conllantinople 


Purfes 
Rumi. 


180 
380 
150 
560 
850 

iSo 
1,350 
I '45  5 


4v9J 
520 
450 

2,690 
280 

350 

470 

3,580 
2,959 

2,300 

790 

7S0 

1,200 

2,800 

1,300 

600 

1,872 
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The  duty  on  tobacco  _         .         .         , 

N.B.  This  duty  is  afSgncd  in  the  following  mannei.' 
855  purfcs  to  the  pioprletors  of  the  Malikane. 
232  to  ths  mufti. 
2,00  to  the  imperial  mint. 


Rent  of  the  houfes  belonging-  to  the  arfenal  - 
Duly  on  tobacco  of  Arabia  aid  of  Id    -         -         - 
Of  which  is  alTiJineJ  400  tn  th  "jjropr.etors  above  mentioned, 
and  300  to  the  imperial  mint. 

Kevenues  of  the  farms  belonging  to   Mecca  and 

Medina  -_.-__. 

Divers  fmall  farms  defiined  for  charity  -         -         - 

Aiinual  Fixed  Revenue         -         -         -         - 
*0r  375935>Soo  piaftres. 


TI.  UNFIXED  REVENUE. 

From  the  Mnagili  and  Mukata     -         -         -         . 
Duty  on  tobacco         _--»-, 
Cafual  con fifcation  and  inheritances 
Farm=:  of  Cairo  -  .         _         .         _         , 

On  tobacco  by  a  new  regulation    -         -         - 
The  Zaele  paid  by  the  vizir  and  other  miniflers  for 

their  offices    -_---. 
Befiucs  what  is  paid  on  the  creating'of  a  vizir,  and 

BiakirLg  other  miniilers. 

-fOr  44,942,300  piaflres. 


Puifes 
Ruml. 


1,287 


1,280 

7©o 


2,800 
2,995 


75'87i' 


5,772 
3065 
i,-327 
1,650 
400 

1,800 


89,885! 


Total  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Empire  or  public  treafury, 
called  the  Miri^  44,942,500  piallres,  or  about  xC. 4,494, 250 
fterling. 

Since  thif.  calcuktion  was  made,  the  exchange  i?  flill  more 
againlx  Turkey,  or,  more  propcily  fpeaking,  this  money  has 
been  much  debafed. 

The  Revenues  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  in- 
eluded.  They  were  to  pay  nothing  during  the  firft  three 
•j(ears  after  the  peace  with  Ruflia  was  cor.cluded. 

r.  ANNUJL 
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ANNUJL  EXPENDHVRE  of  the  MIRl, 


Pav  of  the  city  guards  or  militia  of  ConHantinople 
Pay  of  the   bofiangis  and  of  the  people  belonging 

to  the  fultan's  kitchen  -  -  -  _  _ 
Pay  of  the  agas  and  officers  of  the  fultan's  palace  - 
To  the  harem  of  the  old  palace  -  -  -  . 
To  the  fultan's  eunuchs        -  -         -  -         . 

To  the  aga  of  the  feraglio  of  Galata  - 
Ex'pences  of  the  kitchen  (purfes  rumi)  - 
To  the  chief  of  the  butchers  -         .         _         _ 

Expences  of  the  imperial  llables     -         -         -         . 
Arbitrary  affignments  -  -         .  _         . 

A  donation  to  Mecca  and  Medina         -         - 
Pay  of  the  failors  of  the  fleet         -         -         .         . 
Provifion  for  the  fieet  -         -         _  _         _ 

Expences  of  the  admiralty  -         -         _         -         - 
Penfions  of  the  fultanas  and  of  the  depofed  khans  of 

the  Crim       ------- 

Pay  of  the  gariifon  of  Vicldin       -         _         .  . 

Pay  of  all  the  other  fortreflesof  the  Ottoman  Empire 
Pay  of  thofe  of  Bofnia         _         -         -         _  _ 

For  maintaining  recruits      _-_--. 
Expences  of  the  lefl'er  department   called  Kuchuk 

Kalem  _.---... 

Pay  of  thofe  who  guard  the  Danube      _         -         - 
Expences  in  maintaining  the  polls         _         -         . 

Total  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  Empire,  paid  by  ) 
the  public  treafury  or  miri         -         _         ,       j" 

•Or  56,963,133. 


Purfes 
Divani. 


22,700 

7CO 

1.7C0 

1,800 

800 

501 

l,8oo 

6co 

6co 

1,250 

9,000 

2,700 

8oo 

i,8co 

1,250 

1 8,000 

1  970 

47  i 

1,300 
1,700 


76,236! 


t.       ,         ,         f  Revenue 
Equal  to  about   l  y.  ,• 

/'     /:  A  o        J  Expenditure 

X. 3. ,696,8 15  -j       ^ 

Uerling.  /  „      1 

°  (^  Surplus 


j^.  4,494,250  fterling. 
3,696,813 

£•  ISl'^ll  fterling. 


A% 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  DEBTS  and  CREDITS  of  the  MIRF, 
in  1776,  after  the  condufion  of  the  Russian  War. 


The  Miri  owed. 

To  the  treafury  of  Mecca  and  Medina    - 

To  the  Hafne     ------ 

To  the  arfcual    __---- 

Debts  -  -  - 

To  the  Miri  was  owing, 
From  the  tobacco  cuftoms     -  -         -         - 

From  ieveral  branches  of  the  Revenue  - 
A  balance  on  the  Yearly  T-ay  men  is  to  the  trea- 
fury       -         i         i         i.  _         -  - 

Credits  -  -  - 

Balance,  being  the  Debt  of  the  Miri,  or  about 
^.  3,628;35ollerling         >         .         -         - 


Piaftres. 


1,350,000 

4), 1550,000 

6,500,000 


53,400,000 


3,786,000 

6,000,000 
7,280,480 


17,066,480 


36,333,520 


The  Jinjyie^  or  private  treafure  of  the  fultan, 
next  claims  our  notice  :  in  amount,  indeed,  it 
is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  miri,  but  it  contributes 
little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  flate,  except  in 
times  of  war,  or  fome  other  great  emergency  j 
and  even  then  it  is  generally  made  a  creditor  of 
the  public  treafury  to  the  amount  of  its  con- 
tribution. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  this  treafury  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  feraglio  j  it  is,  however j 
very  confiderable,  though  greatly  diminifhed 
iince  the  reiorrn  introduced  by  fultan  ivluflafa 
?,he  third c 

Its 
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Its  extraordinary  expcnccs  have  ibmetifnes 
beenimmenfe,  large  funis  being  occafionally  pakl 
to  lecure  the  fidelity  of  tl>c  janizaries  in  times 
of  popular  commotion,  or  on  the  acceffion  of  a 
new  fultan  to  the  throne  amidfl  the  ftrurwle  of 
contending  fadions;  it  has  alfo,  in  fome  in- 
llances,  contributed  larger  fums  toward  the 
profecution  of  a  war^  than  ihofe  fof  which  it  has 
been  made  creditor  by  the  miri. 

The  receipts  may  be  divided  (as  thofc  of  the 
miri)  into  fixed  and  cafualj  the  former,  how- 
ever, are  very  inconsiderable  in  comparifon  with 
the  latter. 

The  fixed  revenues  of  the  hafne  confided  of 
the  follovving  tributes  : 

From  Cairo  600,00c  piaftrei. 

VVallachia  230,000 

Moldavia  260  000 
Rag  u  fa  20,000 


1,110,000  piaftres,  or  ^.  iii;Ooo  ft>:rling. 

Thefe,  however,  have  either  ceafed  entirely, 
or  are  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  Ragufm  tri- 
bute, which  is  the  only  one  paid  regularly,  con- 
fifts  of  12,000  fequins,  or  6,000  flerling  every 
three  years.  Thole  of  Moldavia  and  VValiachiii 
are  annihilated  when  there  is  a  war  with  Ruffi:!.; 
and  Cairo  is  fo  little  fubjed  to  tlie  porte,  that 
iiiftead  of  receiving  a  regular  contribution  from 

then:e. 
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thence,  large  Turns  are  frequently  fent  thither  id 
corrupt  the  begs,  and  to  enfure  their  obedience 
to  the  porte,  by  fomenting  quarrels  amongft 
them. 

The  Cafual  revenues  of  the  hafne^  are 

ift.  The  revenues  of  the  mines>  which  have  lately  much 
diminifhed. 

2d.  The  fale  (for  they  are  really  fold)  of  all  places  and 
polls,  which  are  alfo  diminifhed,  as  they  do  not 
bring  in  fo  much  as  they  did,  owing  to  the  wretcli- 
ednefs  of  the  provinces.  The  pallialik  of  Cairo 
ufed  to  coft  j^. 75, 000  ftetling;  that  of  a  cadi  in  a 
great  city  2  to  j^.5,000,  and  more. 

3d.  A  duty  often  per  cent,  on  all  inheritances. 

4th.  The  inheritances  of  the  officers  of  the  feraglio,  and  the 
porte  (or  empire,)  the  fultan  being  their  h'nr,  to 
the  total  exclufion  of  their  children  or  relationSi 
The  ulema  folely  are  exempted  from  this  law. 

5th.  The  confifcations  of  the  property  of  all  officers  dif- 
graced  or  put  to  death. 

6thi  The  property  of  thofe  who  die  without  heirs,  inhd-; 
rited  by  the  law  of  efcheat. 

7th.  Penalties. 

8th.  Prefents  from  great  officers  and  foreign  courts. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  a  guefs 
(for  a  calculation  is  impofTible)  of  the  amount; 
of  each  of  thefe  branches  of  the  private  trea- 
fury;  many  of  them  are  in  them.feives  highly 
fludiuating,  and  others  are  fubjcct  to  immenfe 
embezzlements.  That  tliey  greatly  furpafs  the 
revenues  of  the  miri  cannot  be  doubted,  fince 
:it  is  the  principal  occupation  of  every  paflia  to 

fuck 
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luck  out  the  very  vitals  of  his  province;  and 
thefe  men  have  no  fooner  amafled  a  great  pro- 
perty, than  they  arc  cut  off  by  the  fultan  to  en- 
rich his  treafury. 

Every  fultan  leaves  what  is  called  his  treafure 
in  the  vaults  of  the  feraglio,  and  thinks  it  aduty 
to  leave  as  confiderable  a  fum  as  he  can — they 
attach  even  a  vanity  to  it. 

The  perfonal  hereditary  wealth  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  ulema  forms,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
very  confiderable  fund,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  government,  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  uies  of  the  ftate.  The  ulema,  as  we  have  feen, 
is  the  only  body  of  men  Vv'ho  hold  offices  in  the 
Turkilii  empire,  whofe  property  is  hereditary  in 
their  families.  It  may  therefore  be  naturally 
fuppofed  that  they  will  become  objeds  of  the 
fultan's  avaricious  jealoufy :  fuch,  however,  is 
their  power,  that  any  invafion  of  their  treafure 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatefl  danger. 
The  mere  exiftence  of  fuch  a  treafure  is,  how- 
ever, a  fubjeil  of  great  importance,  both  as 
affecting  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  cirr 
cumftances  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  former,  it  ferves  to  fupport  a  body  of 
men  invefted  with  formidable  power,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fultan ;  but  as  thefe  fame  men  have 
little  connexion  of  intereft  with  the  people  at 
large,  their  wealth  feenls  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  (lock  only  to  nourilli  an  additional  body 

E  of 
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of  tyrants.  In  the  event  of  any  great  con-*' 
vulllon,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  this 
treafure  would  be  facrificed  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  ftate;  but  it  feems  probable  that  this 
meafure  would  not  be  adopted  without  fome 
ftruggle  on  the  part  of  the  ulema,  who  will 
fcarcely  be  willing  to  make  fuch  a  facrifice  untit 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  late. 

The  treafures  in  the  mofques  are  very  confi- 
derable :  they  arife  from  the  revenues  appro- 
priated to  them  at  their  foundation,  and  by 
fubfequent  bequefls  j  and  as  the  fuperflition  of 
the  rich  muffulmans  frequently  leads  them  to 
fuch  adls  of  oilentatious  charity,  the  aggregate 
of  thefe  fums  throughout  the  whole  empire  mud 
be  immenfe.  The  whole  of  this  property,  be- 
-ing  under  the  fcal  of  religion,  cannot  be  broken 
in  upon  with  impunity.  The  ordinary  revenues 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  expended  in  the  fupport  of 
the  mofque,  and  in  works  of  piety  and  charity; 
but  there  are  befides,  in  fome  of  their  vaults, 
treafures  which  would  be  very  conliderable,  were 
it  not  tor  conflant  malverfation  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians.  The  whole  of  thefe  treafures, 
though  flrictly  forbidden  by  law  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  ufes  than  thofe  of  rehgion,  may  be 
reforted  to  when  the  feat  of  empire  itfelf  is  in 
imminent  danger,  an  event  in  which  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  Mahometan  religion  are  fuppofed 
to  be  involved. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  fources,  and,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  calculated,  the  amount  of  the  TurkiQi  re- 
venue and  expenditure.  The  mode  of  its  col- 
leftion,  and  the  probable  confequences  of  its 
prefent  fituation,  afford  room  for  obfervations 
of  the  higheft  inlportance,  which,  indeed,  are 
fufficiently  obvious  to  the  enlightened  European, 
but  which  the  ignorant  Turk  would  with  dif- 
ficulty comprehend,  or  arrogantly  deride. 

The  want  of  clear  and  accurate  views  on  the 
fubjedl  of  finance  gives  the  court  that  rapacity^ 
which  fpreads  to  all  the  fubordinate  officers,  and 
tends  to  the  impoveriihment  of  the  people,  with- 
out augmenting  (but  on  the  contrary  diminifh- 
ing)  the  refources  of  the  government.  It  has 
become  a  fixed  fource  of  revenue  to  fet  to  pub- 
lic fale  offices  of  every  denomination  ;  nor  is  it 
only  to  the  treafury  that  thefe  fees,  fometimes 
to  a  very  high  amount,  are  paid  :  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  feraglio,  by  which  the  difpolal  of 
all  places  is  regulated,  every  thing  is  done  by 
nieans  of  bribes ;  and  if  this  is  attended,  as  we 
have  feen,  with  the  worft  confequences  in  the 
diftribution  of  juftice,  it  is  not  lefs  pernicious 
in  the  department  of  finance. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  pafhas,  fent  into  the  dif- 
tant  provinces,  exert  to  the  utmofl  their  power 
of  extortion  >  but  are  always  outdone  by  the 
officers  immediately  below  them,  who  in  turn 
leave  room  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  fubordinate 

E  2  agents  i 
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agents  ;  and  the  circle  is  only  completed  by  fn<^ 
power  of  the  defpot,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
fqueezes  into  his  own  coffers  the  fpunge,  with 
which  this  herd  of  plunderers  had  abforbed  the 
property  of  the  people. 

As  the  Mahcmedans  themfelves  pay  no  per- 
fonal  tax  or  capitation,  and  in  general  contri- 
bute very  little  to  the  revenues  of  the  fiate,  the 
pafhas  are  obliged  to  find  other  methods  of 
exacting  money  from  them ;  but  the  Ghriflians 
always  fuffer  moft. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  Turkifh  government  is- 
argued  from  their  permitting  foreigners  to  pay 
lower  duties  than  their  own  fubjefts ,  this  cir- 
cumftance  is,  however,  only  a  proof  of  their 
jgnprancc  in  matters  of  commerce ;  for  furely 
a  wife  and  poUtic  fovercign  would,  by  all  means, 
cherifh  the  commercial  fpirit  in  his  own  fub- 
jefts  rather  than  in  ftrangers.  The  duty  paid 
by  foreigners  is  3  per  cent,  i  whilil  that  paid 
by  the  natives  varies  in  different  places  from 
5,  to  7  and  10  per  cent.  The  loweft  is  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  paid  at  Conftantinople  and 
Smyrna,  on  fome  articles  of  foreign  produce  y 
but  in  moft  parts  of  the  empire  the  legal  duty 
on  merchandize  in  general  is  10  per  cent. 
I'eyffoncl,  who  correds  Tott  on  this  fubjed,- 
is  himfelffo, far  from  being  accurate,  that  (con- 
trary, to  his  .'affertion)  the  common  duty  is 
called  oJJieria,  or  the  tenth  (from  the  Arabic 
"^  ajliir.} 
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iijhir,)  But  the  legal  impofts  are  but  a  fmall 
part  of  what  the  merchant  pays :  foreigners 
indeed  are,  in  all  countries,  more  liable  to  impo- 
fition  than  the  natives i  but  that  even  the  latter 
are  fubjccled  to  heavy  impofitions  is  certain, 
from  the  inftances  cited  by  Tott,  which  are  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

From  the  total  feparation  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  and  that  of  the  fultan,  it  refults,  that 
whilft  tiie  former  is  in  the  moft  impoverifned 
ftate,  and  unable  to  pay  for  the  moft  neceiTary 
expences  of  the  empire,  the  latter  abounds  with 
money,  which  is  laviihed  on  the  moft  frivolous 
objefts.  However  the  fplendor  of  the  fovereign 
niay  be  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  fhe  glory 
of  the  flate,  the  neceffities  of  the  latter  have 
furely  a  paramount  claim  \  but  in  Turkey  it  is 
conlidcred  of  more  importance  to  provide  dia- 
monds for  the  fultan's  harem,  than  to  conduct 
the  moft  ufeful  operations,  military  or  commer- 
cial. If  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkifh  finances 
feems  incompatible  with  the  permanence  or  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate,  the  future  profpe<5l  is  ftill  lefs 
promifing. 

The  debt  of  the  miri,  in  1776,.  cannot  be 
confidered  as  very  enormous,  if  we  take  into 
the  account  how  great  had  been  the  exertion, 
and  how  ruinous  the  expence  of  the  preceding 
war.  The  fleet,  which  had  fufFered  fo  greatly 
from  the  difafter  at  Tchefme,  was  alfo  re-eftab- 

E  3  lifhcd 
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liflied  on  a  more  formidable  footing  than  it  had 
been  previoufly  to  that  event,  and  the  treafury 
feemed  to  have  effected  all  its  moft  burdenfome 
operations.  Neverthelefs,  the  expenditure  has 
lince  increafed,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
miri  can  diicharge  its  debts  without  a  donation 
from  the  treafury  of  the  fultan,  a  meafure  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  feraglio. 
Here  then  we  are  toconfider  the  probable  confe- 
quences  of  a  deficiency  in  its  treafury,  to  a  go- 
vernment which  knows  nothing  of  the  financial 
provifions  of  modern  politics,  and,  confcquentl)"", 
will  be  totally  unprepared  for  fuch  a  conjun6lure. 
The  revenues  of  the  empire  are  diminifhing, 
and  as  the  extortions  of  the  pallias  increaie,  and 
the  means  of  fatisfying  them  decreafe  in  a  degree 
alarming  to  the  porte,  opprefTive  even  to  the 
Mahomedans,  and  fliockingly  diftrefsful  to  the 
poor  Chriftian  fubjects,  fome  great  crifis  cannot 
be  very  far  off,  when  the  fultan  mufl  (notwith- 
flanding  every  reafon  he  may  have  to  the  con- 
trary) open  the  treafures  of  the  feraglio,  and,  lafh 
of  all,  have  recourfe  to  the  facred  depofits  of  the 
mofques,  and  the  riches  of  the  ulema..  What 
diforder,  confufion,  and  alarm,  this  will  occafion, 
what  revolutionary  events  it  m.ay  produce  in  the 
provinces,  from  the  diftrefs  and  confecjuent 
weaknefs  of  the  porte,  may  be  eafily  forefeen ; 
univerfil  anarchy  muil  prevail,  and  every  pafha 
will  afpire  at  being  an  independent  fovereign. 

That 
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That  there  are  refources  in  the  empire,  no  pnc 
can  doubt  j  bui  to  employ  them  would  require 
another  fyftem  of  government — a  fyftem  incom- 
patible with  the  policy,  the  habits,  and  perhaps 
the  fundamental  lawscf  theTurkilh  government.. 

The  revenues  have  lately  been  confiderably 
augmented  by  improvements  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  tlie  different  branches,  and  particularly 
the  farms. 

The  debafement  of  the  current  coin  has  fome- 
times  been  reforted  to  by  fovereigns  as  a  mea- 
fure  of  finance.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  fol- 
lowing obiervations  on  the  Turkifh  money  jnay 
not  be  unacceptable  : 

The  alloy  in  the  gold   coin  is  filvcr  (not 
copper.) 

The  zurmachbub  of  Conftantinople,  a  gold  coin  of  INIachr 
mut,   Ofman,    and    Muftafa,    weighs    13    karats,    and 

^^  I  ^1  i  aUr^llver  }  ^^^^  "^'^'^^^'  °'*  ^"^  ^^^^^^  °^  P"**^ 

eold,  is  worth   6 1  dollars.     Thefe   pieces   go   for   3  f 

dollars. 
The  zurmahbubs  of  Abdulharnid  and  Selim  are  19  carats 

fine,  and  go  for  3  i  dollars. 
Thofe  of  Cairo  weigh   13   karats,  and   go  in  Turkey  for 

3  J  dollars;  they  are  from  1;,  18,  to  19  carats  fine. 
The  fundukli  of  Machmut  and  Miiftaf:\  weigh  ly  I  carats, 

are  23  carats  fine,  and  go  for  5  dollars. 

SILVER    COIN. 

I  pound  of  filver  equals  100  drachms. 

Ii^  the  piafiires  there  are  but  40  drachms  pure  in  the  pound. 

Thofe  of  Ahdulhamit  34  drachms — they  cheat  2  carats  at 

the  mint,  by  which  the  money  is  lefs  than  the  flandard. 
That  of  fultan  Seli^a*,  the  prefent  reigning  fovereign,  is  flill 

Horfe. 
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CHAPTER    111. 

0/  tlie   T'nrkiJJi  Military  Force. 

TH  E  date  of  the  Turklfh  Military,  forms  a 
very  interefting  branch  of  enq-ciry,  fince 
it  is  that  by  which  their  empire  has  rifcn,  and 
upon  which  it  feems  to  depend.  In  developing 
the  weaknefs  of  this  diforganized  mafs,  I  fliall 
firfl  recur  to  the  caufes  which  formerly  gave  it 
power,  and  which,  having  ceafed  to  operate;! 
leave  it,  at  the  prefent  day,  only  the  femblance 
of  its  ancient  greatnefs.  From  this  furvey  we 
lliall  turn  to  a  delineation  of  its  prefent  ftate, 
and  after  giving  a  detail  of  the  land  forces,  fliall 
confider  their  prefent  military  charadler,  their 
tactics,  and  laws  of  warfare;  from  the  united 
confideration  of  which  will  be  feen,  what  efli- 
mation  the  Turkiili  armies  juftly  deferve.  The 
naval  force  will  merit  a  feparate  attention ;  and 
here  we  (hall  notice  thofe  attempts  at  its  ame- 
lioration, from  which,  if  effectual  improvement 
eould  be  at  all  hoped  in  Turkey,  it  might  have 
been,  with  fome  probability,  expected.  Laftly, 
1  fliall  notice  the  fiate  of  the  Turkifli  fortifica- 
tions, particularly  of  thofe  which  are,  or  are 
fuppofed  to  be,  of  the  iaft  importance  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire. 

It 
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It  is  undeniable  that  the  power  of  the  Turks 
vvas  once  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  not 
by  their  ni- rubers  only,  but  by  their  military 
and  civil  inftituLions,  far  furpaffing  thofe  of 
their  opponents.  Thefe  were  never  united  in 
a  rational  lyftem  ;  governed  often  by  courtiers, 
priefts,  or  women  ;  pofiefTing  no  rational  fyfteni 
of  finance,  no  great  refources  in  cafes  of  exi- 
gency, no  fyftem  of  war  even  comparable  to  the 
Turks,  a  feudal  government,  internal  diflentions, 
no  Vv'ife  or  folid  alliances  amongfl  each  other ; 
atf]d  yet  they  all  trembled  at  the  name  of  the 
Turks,  v.'ho,  with  a  confidence  procured  by  their 
confcant  iucceiTes,  held  the  Chrillians  no  iefs 
in  contempt  as  warriors  than  they  did  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  Eroud  and  vain-glo- 
rious, conqueft  v/as  to  them  a  padion,  a  grati- 
fication, and  even  the  means  of  falvation,  a  fure 
way  of  immediately  attaining  a  delicious  para- 
dife.  Hence  their  zeal  for  the  exteniion  of 
their  empire,  or  rather  a  wild  enthufialiu,  even 
beyond  the  pure  patriotifm  of  the  lieroes  of 
antiquity ;  hence  their  profound  refpecl  for  the 
military  profeilion,  and  their  glory  even  in  being 
obedient  and  fubmilTive  to  difcipline. 

The  Ottoman  empire  was  governed  by  great 
men  from  Othman  I.   to  Mahomed  IV.     The 
exceptions,  if  any,  were  always  fo  fliort,  that 
the  military  genius  of  the  people  did  not  de- 
cline, 
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clinc,  but  was  like  a  fire  fmothered,  and  always 
broke  out  in  the  next  reign  with  redoubled 
fury.  To  fultan  Amurath  I.  is  owing  the  rife 
oF  a  permanent  military  among  the  Turks  ;  he 
it  was,  who,  after  extending  the  iphere  of  his 
conquefts  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Danube, 
fornied  the  more  politic  projeft  of  preferving 
his  empire  by  a  body  of  militia,  accuftomed  to 
difcipline,  and  attached  by  peculiar  privileges 
to  the  fervice. 

For  this  purpofe  he  took  every  fifth  child  of 
the  Chriflians  in  his  power,  above  fifteen  years 
old,  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  huf- 
bandmcn  for. two  or  three  years,  to  be  inured 
i;o  h:-rd  labour,  and  infiruded  in  the  Mahome- 
tan religion.  They  were  then  taught  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  to  accuftom  them  to  flaughter  they 
were  made  to  praftife  the  ufe  of  their  fabres  on 
their  prifoners  or  criminals.  When  every  move- 
ment of  compaffion  was  worn  out,  they  were 
inrolled  in  the  body  oi yenijlieri^  1.  e.  yeni  afJikari, 
(new  troops)  or  janizaries,  and  formed  the  flower 
of  the  Turkith  army.  The  inftitutlon  of  the 
janizaries  gave  at  that  time  a  decifive  fupc- 
riority  to  the  Turkifh  arms,  as  they  prelentcd 
a  fyftem  of  difcipline,  and  a  permanency  of 
organization,  till  then  unknov^'n  in  Europe. 
Thefe  haughty  and  celebrated  legions  were  long 
tlic  terror  of  furrcunding  nations,  a-tid  c-ontinued 

to 
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to  be  looked  upon  as  formidable  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  feventeenth  century.  At  that  time 
the  Turkifh  power  ceafed  to  aggrandize  itfelf ; 
it  made  a  paufe  in  its  conquefts,  a  paufe  pro- 
phetic of  that  downfal  toward  which  it  has 
fince  fo  rapidly  verged,  and  which  feems  now  to 
threaten  a  fpeedy  approach.  The  fleps  which 
led  to  this  degradation  are  eafily  difcernible. 
The  diicipline  of  this  ferocious  foldicry  could 
only  be  upheld  by  fovereigns  equally  ferocious; 
no  fooner  did  the  fultans  quit  the  fatigues  of 
the  camp  for  the  debaucheries  of  the  harem, 
than  the  janizaries,  difdaining  their  command, 
broke  out  into  fedition,  and  dethroned  the 
monarch  who  appeared  unworthy  of  empire. 
It  was  the  policy  of  fultan  Mahmud,  who 
dreaded  their  military  and  turbulent  fpirit,  to 
debafe  this  corps ;  he  therefore  permitted  the 
lowed  and  mod  infamous  of  the  people  to 
enrol  themfelves  as  janizaries  ;  hence  their 
number  has  been  greatly  fwelled,  but  their 
charafter  has  been  more  than  proportionally  de- 
graded, and  many  of  them  are  notorioufly  dig- 
mat  i  fed  for  cowardice,  theft,  and  the  viled 
crimes,  whild  others,  enervated  by  a  city  life, 
and  the  pracflice  of  the  lowed  trades,  have 
nothing  military  but  the  name  of  janizary.  In 
the  abdrafts  of  their  hidory  will  be  feen  the 

attempts 
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attempts  that  were  made  to  cut  them  off  en- 
tirely. 

Peyflbnel  makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of 
the  diftinftions  which  take  place  in  the  arm}*, 
and  of  the  military  canons  of  lliltan  Soliman, 
which  determine  its  regulation  and  difciplinc. 

That  there  are  fuch  diftindions,  follows  from 
the  very  nature  of  an  army  ;  as  the  fag  ko/,  and 
fol  kol  (right  wing,  and  left  wing  i)  the  ortas, 
biiluksy  a.ndfeymens  (different  names  for  corps  j) 
as  alfo  the  titles  of  the  officers,  3.sjamzar  aga^ 
feymen  baJJii,  kotil  kiaiaffi,  &c. ;  but  thele  forms 
prove  nothing  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of 
tadlics.  It  is  the  general  charaAeriflic  of  the 
Turkl(h  government  to  be  loaded  with  forms 
and  regulations,  which  are  of  no  effecflual  fer- 
vicc  ;  thus  the  canons  of  fultan  Soliman  indeed 
cxift,  but  no  one  ftudies  them,  and  to  attempt 
enforcing  them  would  be  abfurd. 

I  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  flate  the  fol' 
lowing 

CALcuLATlo^'  of  the  Turkish  Army, 

As  tar  as  its  utmoil  extenlion  at  prefent  ad- 
mit'i^,  from  the  concording  teflimony  of  fevera| 
perfons  who  had  the  moil  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  from  an  application  of  many  years,  anti 
vvith  means  of  acquiring  the  beft  information. 

TNFANTRY. 
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INFANTRY: 

Men. 
r.  Janizaries     .--.«--.----     113,400 

■'..  Topgees,  artiUery  men  ;  according  to  the  an- ^ 

cient  inftitutions  there  flioiild  be  18,000,  but  >     15,000 
there  never  exilted  more  than       _     -     -     -  J 

3.  Gumbaragees,  bombardiers  ------         2,000 

4.  Boftangees,  guards  of  the  gardens ;  they  now  7 

guard  the  palace       --------3         ' 

5.  Mehtergees,  who  ereft  the  tents  and  place  the  > 

camp       _---_-------j         » 

6.  Meflirlis,  fent  from  Egypt — infantry  and  cavalry     3,000 

7.  Soldiers,  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia    -     -  6,000 

S.  Leventis,  marines ;    few  in  peace,-  in  war  at  7 

mod  -     - t    50,000 


lOOO 


oco 


Infantry     -     -     207,400 


CAVALRY: 

Men. 
1.  Spahis — pay  regulated     - 10,000 


} 


2.'  Serragis,  for  the  fervice  of  the  infantry  and 
their  baggage  enrolled  by  the  pafiias  in  the 
provinces.     They  are  a  corps  de  referve  in  f      0,000 
great  neceflities  ------- 

3.  Zaims  and  timariots  feudal  troops   -     -     -    -      132,000 

4.  Gebegis,  armourers,   who  guard  the  powder,  T 

arms,  and  magazines,   occafionally  ferve  as  I 
a  corps  de  referve  of  cavalry: — they  fliould  >    13,000 
be,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  empire,  1 
30,000;  they  now  are  fcarcely  -     -     -    -    -J 

Carried  over    -     -      i6r,ooo 
5.  Miklagi^, 
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CAVALRY: 

Men. 

Brought  forward     -     -  i6i,oco 

5.  Miklagis,  who  attend  on  the  fpahis     -     -     -  6,000 

6.  Seebans,    who   guard   the  bapCTatre  of  the  ca-  7 

^  ,      '             ''                     ^'^  "^                       >  4,000 

valry  ------------3  ^' 

7.  Volunteers,  with  their  horfes^  never  more  than  io,oco 

Cavalry      -     -     -  i8i,oo.-.5 

Infantry     -     -     -  207,400 


Total     -     -      388,400 

Froiii  thefe  flioiild  be  dedufted, 

1,  The  leventis,   who  belong  to    the  i 

fleet,   and    can  only  be  employed  >    50,000 
near  the  coaft  where  the  fleet  is     -  3 

2.  For  the  garrifon  of  Conftantinople,  1 

though   fo  many   in  time  of  war  ^     20,000 
are  not  always  k'ept  there     -     -     -  J 

5.  Garrifons  of  the  fortreffes  and  fron-  1 
tiers  in  Europe  and  Afia      -     -     -  j 

4.  The   boftangees,   when    the    grand  1 

feignior  does  not  eo  into  the  field  \         ' 


ICO.OOO 


182, oco 


Troops  to  take  the  field     -     -     206,000 


The  miklagis  and  fuch  as  ferve  the  vizir,  the 
beglerbegs,  and  paflias,  never  go  into  the 
battle,  and  only  increafe  the  number;  thefe 
may  be  computed  nearly  at     -     -     -    -     - 


} 


20,C00 


Total    -    -      186,400 


■^he  remainder  of  efFetTtive  men  will  therefore  amount  only 
to-----------     186,400  men. 

As 
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As  it  will  Toon  appear  how  little  the  Turkiih 
arms  are  ftrengthened  by  difcipline,  the  conli- 
deration  of  numbers  becomes  doubly  important, 
and  indeed  it  is  upon  them  that  the  porte  at 
prefent  entirely  relies.  Yet  even  here  its  power 
evidently  fails  to  an  alarming  degree :  it  has 
often  found  it  difficult  to  alTemble  ico,ooo 
men;  and  in  1774,  with  its  utmoft  efforts,  it 
Gould  only  bring  into  the  field  142,000. 

Thefe  numbers  too  are  greatly  lelTened  by 
defertion.  In  1773,  the  porte  fent  60,000  jani- 
zaries toward  Trebilbnd,  to  be  embarked  for  the 
Crimea,  where  not  10,000  arrived,  the  reft  hav- 
ing difperfed  themfelves  on  their  route.  Be- 
fides  thefe  regular  troops,  the  Turks  were  for- 
merly alTifted  by  numerous  hordes  of  Tartars,^ 
vvliole  mode  of  warfare  exceeded  even  their  own 
in  barbarity  :  this  fupply  is  now  cut  off  by  their 
ceflion  of  the  Tartar  provinces  to  the  emprefs, 
fo  that  they  will  not  in  future  be  able  to  cope 
with  Ruflia  even  in  the  number  of  their  troops. 

The  lafl  reliance  of  the  porte  is  upon  the 
volunteers ;  but  a  few  obfervations  will  fufRce 
to  ihew  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
fuch  forces. 

Formerly,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in  fome 
meafure  inflamed  with  the  warlike  genius  of  the 
janizaries,  when  the  people  were  elated  by  fuc- 
cefs,  and  every  one  knew  more  or  lefs  the  ufe  of 
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arms,  thefe  were  often  found  ufeful  and  valiant 
troops ;  but  at  prefent  they  confift  chiefly  of 
an  lindifciplined  rabble^  inftigated  either  by  a 
momentary  rafhnefs  or  a  defire  of  plunder'. 
Some  go,  becaufe  they  are  afhamed  to  ftay  at 
home,  on  account  of  the  ridicuJe  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  others,  to  lecure  the  privileges  and 
pecuniary  advantage  which  they  derive  from 
being  attached  to  a  chamber  (or  company)  of 
janizaries ;  another  part  cf  thefe  volunteers  arc 
robbers,  and  the  outcaft  of  the  Turks,  who 
plunder  on  their  march,  as  well  going  as  on 
their  return,  under  the  fanftion  of  their  mili- 
tary profeffion. 

The  mollahs  and  mouhazim  cry  from  the 
minarets  of  the  mofques,  in  time  of  war,  that 
all  good  muffulmans  mud  go  to  fight  againft 
the  infidels;  with  a  long  enumeration  of  the' 
obligations  on  all  true  believers  to  take  the 
field. 

Hence,  a  young  man  is  often  feized  with  a 
fit  of  enthufiafm  (I  have  perlonally  known  many 
fuch  in  Afia;)  he  takes  a  pair  of  richly  furnifhcd" 
pifbois  (if  he  can  afford  it,  for  in  the  richnefs 
of  their  armour  is  their  pride)  a  fabre  covered 
with  filver,  and  a  carabine,  and  mounts  his 
horfe  to  conquer  the  infidels,  and  make  them' 
become  muflulmans,  and  to  bring  back  with' 
him  young  girls  for  his  haiem.     If  he  does  not 
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repent  and  turn  back  before  he  iees  the  camp, 
nor  when  arrived  at  the  army,  he  foon  learns 
from  others  the  danger  there  is,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  vanquilhing  the  infidels;  but  when  he 
has  been  a  witneis  of  it,  and  feen  that  there  are 
only  hard  blows  to  be  gotten,  he  generally  fets 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  rides  off.  Thus  by 
whole  troops,  in  every  war,  thefe  volunteers 
return,  plundering  the  poor  peafants,  and  often 
murdering  them,  particularly  if  they  are  Chrif- 
tians,  to  be  able  to  fwear,  when  they  return 
home,  how  many  infidels  they  have  killed* 
The  Afiatic  foot  foldiers  defert  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  by  thoufands,  though  they  are 
moft  of  them  janizaries. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  confiderable  difference 
in  the  foldiery :  the  Turks  of  Europe  are  the 
befh  foldiers  ;  but  far  above  all,  thofe  of  Bofnia, 
Albania,  Croatia,  and  towards  the  emperor's 
frontier;  they  are  a  very  robuft  and  warlike 
people,  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  arms, 
and  are  almoft  continually  fighting  with  one 
another,  or  againfh  the  porte,  or  plundering  on 
the  roads.  The  emperor  had  to  do  with  a  much 
worfe  enemy  than  the  Ruflians ;  and  befides, 
they  had  to  defend  their  famiUes  and  homes, 
and  confequently  had  an  interefl  in  the  war, 
which  the  Afiatic  troops  have  not. 

M;uiy  authors  have  contended,  that  it  is  pof- 
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fible  to  infpire  the  Turks  anew  with  their  an- 
cient military  fpirit,  and  to  elevate  their  forces 
to  their  former  fuperiority,  by  inflruding  them 
in  European  tadics.  The  attempts  which  have 
To  frequently  been  made  by  French  officers  to 
this  piirpoie,  without  the  leaft  fuccefsj  are  con- 
vincing proofs  agsrinft  fuch  a  fuppofition.  The 
celebrated  Bonneval,  whofe  adventuies  were 
matter  of  much  notoriety  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  laboured  at  this  undertaking,  as 
did  the  Baron  de  Tot t,fmce  his  time  ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  ability  and  perfeverance  of  the 
latter,  all  his  pains  were  renderd  fruitlefs  by  the 
unconquerable  bigotry  of  the  Turks  themfeives^ 
An  attempt  is  now  making  on  a  better  prin- 
ciple ;  not  by  endeavouring  to  difcipline  the  old 
foldiery,  but  by  raifmg  a  new  corps,  of  which  no-^ 
tice  fhall  hereafter  be  taken.  If  thefe  inftances 
were  not  fufficient  to  ihow  the  impradicability 
of  fuch  an  attempt,  a  very  flight  view  of  the  real 
flate  of  their  force  would  fuffice  to  fet  it  in  the 
cleareft  point  of  view. 

Their  force  lies  in  their  attack,  but  foi'  that 
they  muft  be  prepared ;  taken  unawares  the 
fmalleft  number  puts  them  to  flight.  The  Ruf- 
fians always  conquer  when  they  attack  them,  and 
therefore  avoid  being  attacked,  which  is  gene- 
rally very  eafy.  At  prefent  even  the  attack  of 
the  Turks  (terrible  indeed  as  it  appears  to  thofe 
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who  fee  it  the  firft  time)  is  no  longer  feared  by 
the  Ruffians ;  they  know  how  to  receive  it,  and 
therefore  do  not  dread  it*  Had  the  emperor  fol- 
lowed the  Ruffian  fyllem,  he  would  have  been 
equally  fuccefsful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl: 
war,  as  he  was  when  he  changed  his  plan  of 
operation. 

Befides  that  the  Turks  refufe  all  improvement, 
they  are  feditious  and  mutinous;  their  armies 
are  incumbered  with  immenfe  baggage,  and 
their  camp  has  all  the  conveniencies  of  a  tovv^n, 
with  fliops,  &c.  for  fuch  was  their  ancient  cuftom 
when  they  Vv^andered  with  their  hordes.  When 
their  fudden  fury  is  abated,  which  happens  at  the 
leaft  obftinate  refiftance,  they  are  feized  with 
a  panic,  and  are  not  able  to  rally  as  formerly. 
In  proportion  as  the  march  of  the  army,  advanc- 
ing in  the  field,  was  flow,  fo  is  it  rapid  in  its  re- 
treat. They  leave  their  baggage,  abandon  every 
thing  to  the  enemy,  and  do  not  even  nail  up 
their  cannon.  The  cavalry  (which  is  the  only 
part  of  their  army  that  deferves  the  name  of 
troops)  is  as  much  afraid  of  their  own  foot  as  of 
the  enemy;  for  in  a  defeat  they  fire  at  them  to 
get  their  horfes  to  efcape  quicker.  In  fliort,  it  is 
a  mob  affembled  rather  than  an  army  levied. 
None  of  thofe  numerous  details  of  a  well-or- 
ganized body,  necefTary  to  give  quicknefs, 
flrength,  and  regularity  to  its  adions,  to  avoid 
confufion,  to  repair  damages,  to  apply  every  part 
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to  fome  tife;  nothing,  as  with  us,  the  reful? 
of  rcafoning  and  combination ;  no  fyllematic 
attack,  defence,  or  retreat ;  no  accident  fore- 
feen,  or  provided  for. 

To  thefe  reafons  might  be  added  the  opinion 
of  Gazi  Haffan,  the  celebrated  captain-palha  (of 
whom  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fay  much  here- 
after) who,  after  repeated  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  arm)"^,  found  all  his  attempts  ineffec- 
tual. He  faw  it  was  impoffible  to  difcipline 
the  Turkifli  army,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  it, 
but  propofed  a  new  order  of  battle. 

He  would  have  divided  an  army  of  ioo,ooO' 
men  into  ten  different  corps,  which  were  to  at- 
tack feparatelyj  and  fo  arranged  that  the  retreat 
of  the  repulfed  corps  fhould  not  overwhelm 
and  put  in  diforder'  thofe  which  had  not  at- 
tacked. He  affirmed,  that  though  the  artillery 
of  an  European  army  would  make  great  flaugh- 
ter,  yet  no  army  could  withfland  ten  Turkiih 
attacks,  which  a?e  furious,  but  fhort  if  they  da 
not  fucceed,  and  the  attack  of  10,000  is  as 
dangerous  as  of  loo^ooo  in  one  body,  for  the 
firft  repulfed,  the  reft,  on  whom  they  fliU  back, 
immediately  take  to  flight.  But  any  one  who 
knows  the  Turks  would  fee  the  impoffibility  of 
leading  oh  the  other  corps  after  a  defeat  of  the 
firft,  as  the  fpirit  of  their  army  now  is.  The 
old  janizaries  are  no  more ;  belides,  the  Chrif- 
tian  army,  encouraged  by  fuccefs,  would  have 
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time  to  recover  from  any  diforder.  Haffan  hlm- 
felf  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but  he  could  not  In- 
rpire  into  the  troops  his  own  fpirit ;  he  tried 
nineteen  years,  and  hi\d  all  the  time  unlimited 
power.  It  he  tiicrefore  performed  nothing  in 
a  reign,  where  he  virtually  was  fovercign,  what 
is  to  be  expe(5ted  now  or  hereafter  ?  Centuries 
may  paft  away  before  another  fuch  man  arifes 
with  fuch  means. 

The  Turkifh  v/eapons  require  fome  notice. 
The  artillery  which  they  have,  and  which  is 
chiefiy  brafs,  coinprehends  many  fine  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  but  nctv^ithftanding  the  reiterated  in- 
ftruiflion  of  fo  many  French  engineers,  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  its  management*. 

*  In  fpeaking  of  their  artillerj-,  I  ought  aot  to  omit  men* 
tioning  an  Englifliman  in  tiie  iervice  of  the  poitej  his  name  is 
Campbell,  and  he  is  related  to  a  great  Scotch  family.  When 
very  young,  he  came  to  Conilantinople  (the  ciufe  of  his  qviJt- 
ting  Scotland  is  faid  to  be  a  duel)  aiul,  without  making  himfelf 
known  to  any  European,  he  went  to  the  porte  and  turned  Turk. 
He  advanced  by  flow  degrees  till  he  became  general  of  the 
bombardiers  (the  place  ?i  hich  Ponneval  had)  and  then  only  he 
becameacquaint<d  with  his  x:o^mtr)'men,  and  other  Europeans, 
He  was  many  years  at  the  heail  of  the  foundery  of  ordnance; 
and  though  aj  home  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  cafting  can- 
non, he  foon  far  furpalled  Mr.  de  Tott,  over  whom  he  had  great 
advantages,  as  hf  is  a  Mahomedan.  He  is  a  good  claffical  fcho- 
lar,  and  fpeaks  the  modern  languages  with  correftnefs.  He  is 
perfeftly  a  gentleman,  and  is  univerlklly  refpefted  by  Europeans 
for  the  honour,  integrity,  prudence,  and  humanity  of  his  cha- 
rafter.  The  Turks  know  little  how  to  elleem  a  man  of  fo  much 
jvorth ;  for  after  rendering  the  moft  important  fervices  to  the 
porte,  he  was  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  now,  being  advanced 
in  years,  is  wholly  neglefted. 
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Their  mufket-barrels  are  much  efteemed ; 
but  they  are  too  heavy  ;  nor  do  they  poffefs  any 
quality  fuperior  to  common  iron  barrels,  which 
have  been  much  hammered,  and  are  of  very 
foft  Swediih  iron.  They  are  made  in  this  man- 
ner :  round  a  rod  of  iron  they  twifl  foft  old 
iron  wire,  and  forge  it ;  then  they  bore  out  the 
rod,  part  of  which  often  remains,  according  as 
the  wire  was  thick  or  thin,  and  the  bore  large 
cr  fmall. 

The  art  of  tempering  their  fabres  is  now  lofl, 
and  all  the  blades  of  great   value  are  ancient ; 
however,  their  fabre  is  fuperior  to  any  of  ours  in 
its  form  and  lightnefs.     It  is  a  great  error  in  all 
the  cavalry  in  Europe  to  have  heavy  fabres ;  I  have 
often  heard  old  Germ.an  foldiers  complain  of  it, 
and  an  old  foldier  is  a  good  judge,     It  feems 
prepofterous  indeed  to  make  all  the  fabres  in  a 
regiment  of  equal  weight,  without  regard  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  arm  to  ufe  it ;  befides,  a  JJiarp 
light  fabre  will  make  a  deeper  cut  than  our  heavy 
fabres  now  in  ufe.   Among  the  Turks,  every  fol- 
dier choofes  his  own  fabre,  and  takes  fuch  a  one 
as  he  can  manage  with  eafe  j  thus,  if  he  miffes 
his  ftroke  he  can  recover  his  guard,  whilft  a  man 
with  a  heavy  fabre,  is  loft.     The  part  grafped 
|3y  the  fingers  in  European  fabres  is  much  too 
thick,  and  weakens  the  hold.     There  is  a  great 
deal  faid  in  Europe  of  the  balance  of  a  fabre  by 
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snaking  it  heavy  in  the  hand  *  j  this  cannot  b^ 
the  cafe  in  any  degree,  except  the  knob  or  pom^ 
qiel  projevfi  out  of  the  hand  towards  the  elbow, 
by  which  the  point  may  be  raifed  up  quick  by 
the  force  of  the  wrii^,  after  a  blow  is  given;  but 
the  weight  of  the  fall  of  the  blow  is  diminiihed 
in  both  cafes.  Let  any  man  ftrike  a  blow  with 
a  fabr^  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  then  take  out  the 
blade,  and  put  on  it  a  light  fmall  handle,  and 
ftrike  another  blow  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
difference.  Let  him  fhrike  with  each  fifty  blows 
as  quick  as  he  can,  and  obferve  the  difference  of 
time,  and  the  fatigue,  and  he  will  be  convinced. 
The  fharpnefs  of  the  edge  of  the  Turkifh  fabre, 
and  the  velocity  which  the  arm  gives  to  a  light 
weapon,  compenfates  for  the  weight  of  the  fabre. 
All  their  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fabre 
for  ages,  with  it  they  conquered  their  empire, 
and  it  certainly  deferves  fome  attention.  The 
edge  of  our  fabres  is  never  fliarp  enough,  and 
the  angle  of  the  edge  is  too  acute.  From  its 
^rookcdi)efs  it  has  an  advantage,  as  a  blow 
ftraight  down  gives  a  drawing  cut  j  and  it  is  a 

•  The  falci"um  is  the  fore-finger,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
hand  prefTes  down  the  pon>inel ;  but  a  man  in  battle  does  no^ 
keep  his  hand  at  one  height;  he  lifts  up  his  arm,  and  confe- 
quently  has  the  weight  of  the  handle  of  his  fabre  to  lift  up, 
and  the  power  is  in  the  elbow  and  flioulder,  not  in  the  wrift 
alone.  It  cannot  be  expefted  that  men  in  a£lion,  particularly 
new  troops,  will  ufe  tlieir  fabres  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  on 
ftcld  day*. 
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good  defence,  for  the  arm  being  held  out  hori- 
zontally with  the  fabre  upright  in  the  hand,  a 
fmall  motion  of  the  wrift  turning  the  edge  to 
the  right  or  left,  covers  the  body  by  the  crook 
of  the  fabre  ;  the  (houlder  of  the  edge,  not  the 
edge  itfelf,  forms  the  parry.  Fencing  with  the 
crooked  fabre  was  formerly  taught  to  the  janiza- 
ries. The  pufh  with  the  fabre  is  alfo  a  good  at- 
tack. If,  however,  the  pulh  only  is  preferred 
for  cavalry,  the  lighter  and  longer  the  fabre  is  the 
better,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  fpear  or  lance, 
The  blow  upwards  is  efteemed  the  mofl  danger- 
ous by  the  Turks,  as  it  is  the  mofh  difficult  to 
parry. 

Many  of  their  cavalry  make  ufe  of  the  fpear, 
which,  for  a  clofe  regular  front,  is  perhaps  the 
beft  weapon  ;  but  as  the  Turkifh  horfe  wheel 
round  in  full  fpeed,  and  are  never  in  a  regular 
llraight  line,  perhaps  no  weapon  is  fo  advan- 
tageous  as  their  light  fliarp  crooked  fabre.  No 
body  of  cavalry  that  keeps  together,  and  makes 
its  evolutions  without  being  broken  (that  is, 
keeping  a  clofe  front  in  a  line)  can  give  a  fliock 
to  the  Turkifli  cavalry  j  they  wheel  about  and 
retreat  much  fafter  than  regular  cavalry  can 
advance,  and  this  not  in  a  body,  but  each  man 
turns  his  horfe  round  in  his  place.  Much  might 
be  faid  for  and  againft  their  cavalry ;  but  it  is 
foreign  to  my  prefcnt  purpofe,  and  would  re- 
3  quire 
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quire  a  long  differtation  to  put  tliem  and  our 
cavalry  in  a  comparative  view.  Only  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  tbough  their  infantry  can 
neither  be  oppoled  to  European  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry, nor  their  cavalry  to  European  infantry, 
yet  their  cavalry  is  generally  fuperior  to  all  other 
they  have  been  hitherto  oppofed  to;  I  mean 
their  bed  kind,  which  is  now  not  very  nume- 
rous, and  can  make  no  effeftual  oppofition 
to  an  European  army  of  good  infantry  with 
cannon. 

Their  befl  Turkifh  fabres  have  one  great 
defeft,  brittlenefs  j  they  are  apt  to  fly  like  glals 
by  a  blow  given  injudicioufly,  though  a  perfon 
ufed  to  cut  with  them  will,  without  any  danger 
of  breaking  a  fabre,  or  turning  its  edge,  cut 
through  an  iron  nail  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger. 
Few  accidents  happen  in  confcquence  of  fabres 
breaking  among  the  Turkiih  cavalry,  but  very 
frequently  amongft  the  infantry,  from  ignorance 
of  their  ufe.  In  regard  to  this  I  will  cite  a  fad: 
which  fell  under  my  particular  knowledge.  At 
the  ftorming  of  Oczakow,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Black  Sea,  an  Englifhman,  ferved 
as  a  volunteer,  and  fought  at  the  head  of  the 
column  in  the  front  rank,  with  a  Turkifa  fabre; 
it  was  foon  broken;  the  foldiers  fupplied  him 
with  others  which  they  picked  up  from  the 
ground,  but  from  his  want  of  ikill,  he  broke  thefe 
ftlfo,  till  the  enemy  retreated,     None  of  thefe 
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Turks   had   the   leaft  notion  of  parrying  the 
blows. 

As  foldiers,  even  the.  beft  taught  to  ufe  the 
crooked  fabre,  are  not  ahvays  fo  calm  in  ad  ion 
as  to  make  the  bed  ufe  of  it,  a  blade  tempered 
in  the  manner  of  the  bell  blades  in  Europe  is 
preferable,  provided  the  edge  be  ■perfe£ily  JJiarpy 
and  the  angle  of  it  not  too  acute ;  and  as  to  the 
crooked  form,  it  alfo  requries  coolneis  and  know- 
ledge to  ufe  it,  for  if  the  part  which  bends  moll 
forward  and   the   point   do  not  defcend   in  a 
llraight  line  (i.  e,  if  the  edge  and  the  back  do  not 
defcend  in  the  fame  line)  the  point  will  turn 
the  fabre  lideways  by  its  weight,  as  foon  as  the 
crooked  part  ftrikes,  and  prevent  it5  cutting  j 
for  this  reafon  a  ftraighter  blade,  in  an  ignorant 
or  timid  hand,  is  preferable  ;  but  a  light  blade 
and  thin  hilt  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fafety 
of  the  foldier.     It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Romans,  with  their  fliort  fwords,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the   Gauls,  whofe  long  heavy 
fword  foon  tired  them.     A  Turk,  with  his  light 
fhort   fabre  proportioned  to  his   llrength   (for 
they   arc    not  long   taking   the   chord    of    the 
fegment)  will  not  tire  fo  foon  as  an  Europear^ 
with  his  long  heavy  fabre.     I  fpeak  of  cavalry, 
for  the  fabre,  after  the  invention  of  the  bayonet, 
is  a  bad  weapon  for  infantry. 

Their  laws  of  war  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  mofl  ferocious  barbarians :  believing,  from 

the 
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the  prejudices  of  their  religion,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  fire  and  fword  at  pleafure  among 
the  infidels,  they  are  checked  in  their  bloody 
career  by  no  ideas  of  mercy.  They  have  a  right, as 
they  imagine,  to  put  to  death  all  their  prifoners, 
of  whatever  age  or  fex,  whether  they  throw  down 
their  arms,  capitulate,  or  by  whatever  method 
they  are  taken,  and  this  right  extends,  not  only 
to  the  moment  of  capture,  but  for  ever  afterward, 
unlefs  the  captive  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion.  The  heads  of  the  enemy's  fubjedls  arc 
valued  by  the  government  at  a  certain  price,  and 
for  every  one  that  is  brought  in  five  fequins 
are  paid  out  of  the  treafury.  This  is  frequently 
a  fource  of  the  greateft  crimes,  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  diftinguifli  the  head  of  an  enemy  from 
that  of  a  wretched  peafant  or  unfortuna^'e 
traveller,  who  has  been  afTaffinated  for  the  fake 
of  the  reward.  It  is  the  common  cuftom  after 
an  adion,  when  the  grand  vizir  returns  to  his 
tent,  for  the  foldiers  to  line  the  path  with  heads 
which  have  been  thus  chopped  off. 

The  barbarous  law  of  Turkiih  warfare,  which 
condemns  all  their  prifoners  to  death,  is  not  in- 
deed always  praftifed ;  but  it  is  not  humanity 
that  prevents  it ;  avarice  or  brutal  defire  are  the 
caufes  of  prolonging  to  the  flave  a  miferable  ex- 
iftence.  At  other  times  the  ferocious  conqueror 
butchers  his  captive  in  cold  blood,  or  drags  him 
ftlong  loaded  with  injury  and  infult.     Such  is 

the 
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the  faithful  pidure  drawn  by  Count  Ferrieres 
and  others  of  the  treatment  of  the  Auflrian  pri- 
foners  (many  of  them  officers  of  diftincftion)  in 
their  way  to  Conftantinople.  Thofe  who  fell  fick 
on  the  road,  or  appeared  incapable  of  being  con- 
verted to  the  purpofes  of  labour,  were  cruelly 
mangled  by  the  common  waggoners,  who  chopped 
off  the  heads  of  fome,  and  maimed  others  from 
the  impulfe  of  mere  barbarity ;  and  this  proceed- 
ing was  lawful,  and  conformable  to  cuftom. 

The  Naval  Force  of  the  Turks  is  by  no  means 
confiderable.  Thtu  grand  fleet  confided  of  not 
more  than  17  or  18  fail  of  the  line  in  the  lafh 
war,  and  thofe  not  in  very  good  condition  ;  at 
prefent  their  number  is  lelfened.  Their  gallies 
are  now  of  no  ufe  as  fliips  of  war ;  but  there  are 
about  twenty  large  vefTels  called  caravellas, 
which  belong  to  merchants,  and  in  time  of  war 
are  frequently  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  porte, 
and  carry  forty  guns.  Thefe  were  the  velTels,  of 
which  feveral  were  loft,  during  the  laft  war,  in 
the  Liman,  and  between  Kilburon  and  Ochakof. 
Their  (hips  in  general  are  roomy,  and  larger,  for 
the  number  of  guns,  than  ours.  They  are  built 
of  good  oak,  but  the  timbers  being  too  far  afun- 
der,  they  are  very  weak.  From  their  ilightnefs. 
they  are  foon  liable  to  l^ecome  hogged ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  they  build  them  with  their  decks 
cus-ved  up,  fo  that  when  the  two  ends  fettle,  the 

veffels 
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vefTcls  become  ftraight.  Such  fhlps  do  not  laft 
long,  and  are  lubjedl  to  be  leaky.  In  1 778,  the 
fineft  fhip  in  the  fleet  foundered  in  the  Black 
Seai  being  too  weak,  Ihe  worked  her  caulking 
out,  and  leaked  between  all  her  planks.  The 
famous  captain  padia,  Haflan,  attributed  it  to 
the  bad  caulking,  and  when  the  fleet  came  back 
into  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  he  ordered  all 
the  captains  of  the  fliips  of  war  to  attend  in  per- 
fon  the  caulking  of  their  own  fhips,  on  pain  of 
death.  One  of  them,  being  one  day  tired  of 
fitting  by  his  fhip,  went  home  to  his  houfe,  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  captain  paflia 
happened  to  go  himfelf  to  the  arfenal  to  fee  the 
work,  examined  the  caulking,  found  fault,  and 
alked  for  the  captain  ;*  the  truth  was  obliged  to 
be  told  him  ;  he  fat  down  on  a  fmall  carpet,  fent 
one  man  for  his  blunderbufs,  and  another  to  call 
the  captain ;  as  foon  as  the  unfortunate  man 
came  near  him,  he  took  up  his  blunderbufs  and 
fliot  him  dead,  without  fpeaking  a  word  to  him, 
"  Take  and  bury  him,"  he  faid,  "  and  let  the 
"  other  captains  attend  him  to  the  grave,  and 
"  the  caulking  be  fufpended  till  they  return." 

The  fliape  of  their  fliips  bottoms  is  confidered 
by  all  thofe  who  are  judges  (fuch  as  French  fhip- 
builders  and  Englifh  feamen,  whofe  opinions  I 
have  heard)  as  the  moft  perfecft.  It  is  certain 
they  are  very  fall  f^^ilors,  but  their  upper  works 

are 
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are  very  Inferior  to  the  fliips  of  other  nations  j  and 
it  is  for  the  fake  of  ftrengtheningand  improving 
them  that  they  have  fometimes  employed  French 
jQiip-builders.  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Le 
Roy,  who  built  them  fome  fliips  at  Conftanti- 
nople ;  he  aiTured  me,  that  he  took  TurkiQi  vef- 
fels  as  models  for  the  bottoms  of  them* 

They  build  their  fhips  at  Meteline,  Stanchio, 
Sinope,  or  at  Conftantinople.  Thofe  at  Sinope 
coft  (a  fliip  of  the  line)  only  ^-9,000,  without 
their  guns  and  rigging.  Their  guns  are  always 
of  brafs.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  Turks 
might  eafily  have  fliips  of  the  befl:  confiruftion  ; 
but  they  have  no  nurfery  for  feamen.  The 
Greeks  navigate  their  veflels,  together  with  a 
few  Maltefe  and  other  flaves,  and  thefe  are  very 
timorous,  for  on  the  fmalleft  accident  the  cap- 
tain hangs  them.  The  Turks  fight  the  guns, 
and  fome  of  the  loweft  clafs  aflift  in  getting  up 
the  anchors,  pulling  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  &c. 
They,  however,  row  and  manage  their  narrow 
fiiarp  boats  in  the  channel  of  Conftantinople  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people.  They  get  their  befh 
failors  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  not  in 
great  numbers;  thofe  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  who  belong  to  the  coaft  of 
Anatolia,  are  wretchedly  bad  ;  they  navigate 
veflels  of  the  worft  conftrudtion  poflible,  which 
can  never  fail  but  before  the  wind ;  when  the 

wind 
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tviild  changes  they  run  into  port ;  this  is  the 
reafon  fo  many  mercantile  veffels  are  loft  in  the 
Euxine,  and  not  from  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  that  fea. 

The  famous  captain  pafha  collecfled  all  the 
good  failors  he  could  engage  from  Barbary,  the 
Adriatic  gulph,  Idrea  (famous  for  a  faft  faiUng 
kind  of  cutters)  and  other  parts,  but  ftill  his 
fleet  was  badly  manned,  and  without  the  Greeks 
never  could  have  put  to  fea  in  1778. 

As  the  eftabliiliment  of  the  navy  has  been 
moftly  taken  from  the  Chriftians,  and  has  not  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  inftitutions  to  plead 
for  its  abufes,  there  would  be  a  great  poffibility 
of  its  improvement,  were  it  not  for  that  habitual 
indolence  which  leads  the  Turk  quickly  to  aban- 
don any  arduous  undertaking. 

Never  was  there  fo  great  a  profpefl  of  im- 
provement in  the  Turkifli  marine,  as  that  af- 
forded by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  HafTan, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  important  office  of 
captain  palha  or  high  admiral,  for  his  military 
talents,  and  the  bravery  which  he  difplayed  at 
Chefme.  He  employed  all  the  influence  which 
his  official  and  perfonal  character  gave  him,  and 
which,  under  fultan  Abdul  Hamid,  was  almoft 
unlimited,  to  introduce  various  reforms  into  the 
Turkilh  navy,  and,  had  he  been  properly  fe- 
condcd,  would  have  certainly  raifed  it  to  confi- 

derable 
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derablc  importance,  though  not  to  an  equality 
with  the  Ruffian  fleet  now  in  the  Black  Sea. 

I  cannot  avoid  making  a  iliort  digreflion  rela- 
tive to  him.  The  name  of  Haffan  being  very 
common  among  the  Turks,  there  have  been  fe- 
veral  Haffan  Paihas^  who  have  borne  the  fupreme 
command  in  their  marine  j  it  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  diftinguifli  this  illuftrious  man  by  his 
furname  Gazi,  or  Conqueror,  given  him  bv  the 
fultan — this  appellation  exadtly  anfwers  to  Im- 
perator  during  the  Roman  republic.  Two  rea- 
fons  particularly  induce  me  to  delineate  his 
charadier ;  the  afperfions  which  have  been  caft 
upon  it,  and  the  flriking  inftances  which  it  dif-^ 
plays  of  the  inefficacy  even  of  the  greatefb  ta- 
lents under  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  Turkey* 
It  is  uncertain  what  country  gave  him  birth; 
He  was  brought  up  at  Algiers,  where  he  raifed 
himfelf  to  a  confiderable  office  in  the  fervice  of 
the  dey.  M,  de  Peyffonel,  who  is  interefted  in 
prefenting  the  beft  pictures  ofTurkiih  manners, 
eagerly  feizes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  this 
gfeat  man,  and  though  in  fome  inftances  rather 
too  partially,  he  upon  the  whole  gives  a  much 
more  juft  impreffion  of  his  chara(Eler  than  what 
we  gather  from  Baron  de  Tott,  who  had  a  per- 
fonal  enmity  to  him.  The  natural  abilities  of 
Gazi  Haffan  Pafha  were  great ;  his  defefts  were 
thole  of  education.  In  perfon  ftrong  and  vigor- 
ous, 
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ous,  he  improved  his  conftitution  by  temperance, 
and  hardened  it  by  the  fatigues  of  a  military 
life.  The  ads  of  bravery,  which  defervcdly 
raifed  the  name  of  Gazi  HafTan  above  that  of 
any  modern  Turk,  are  too  numerous  and  ftrik- 
ing  to  need  repetition ;  they  bordered  indeed 
fometimes  upon  rafhnefs ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  Tott  cenfures  his  daring  attempt  at 
Lemnos.  His  conduft,  however,  on  that  occa- 
fion  well  deferves  the  applaufe  given  to  it  by 
Peyflbnel ;  it  was  one  of  thofe  daring  enterprizes, 
which,  by  their  audacity,  feem  to  enfure  fuccefs. 
The  Ruffians  were  furprifed,  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared, and  were  forced  to  embark  with  the 
moft  difgraceful  precipitation ;  it  feems  however 
a  myftery,  why  their  fleet,  formidable  as  it  was, 
fhould  fet  fail,  and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  panic  with  which  the  bold  exploit  of 
HalTan  had  filled  them.  It  has  been  infinuated 
that  he  was  addifted  to  the  unnatural  vices  too 
frequent  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  tliis  afper- 
fion  is  altogether  unfounded  :  he  had  only  one 
wife,  and  no  concubine. 

The  ridicule  which  Tott  has  thrown  upon  him 
for  a  want  of  fcientific  knowledge  is  no  more 
than  applies  to  his  countrymen  univerfally ;  but 
though  pofleffing  little  fcience  himfelf,  he  by  no 
means  defpifed  it  in  others,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  he  fuggefted  in  the  Turkilli  marine 
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difplay,  if  not  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
firll  principles,  at  leafl  a  bold  and  vigorous  grafp 
of  native  genius.  Cruelty  alfo  has  been  laid  to 
Iiis  charge,  but  without  fufficient  allowance  for 
the  ftate  of  things  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
command  of  an  undifciplined  and  tumultuous 
force  is  not  always  to  be  preferved  by  lenient 
meafures ;  his  difcipline  therefore  was  fevere, 
his  punifhments  ftriking,  and  often  fanguinary, 
but  never  wantonly  cruel ;  he  put  fuddenly  to 
death,  but  never  tortured. 

Where  fe verity  was  not  called  for,  he  difplayed 
a  clemency  unuiual  in  a  Turk.  Though  ftriclly 
religious,  he  was  mild  and  equitable  to  Chriftians 
in  general;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  illands 
under  his  dominion,  ever  found  in  him  a  pro- 
teftor,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  through 
his  influence,  were  preferved  from  total  extirpa- 
tion. His  refped:  for  Europeans,  proceeding 
from  his  acutenefs  and  liberality,  was  known  to 
all  thofe  relident  at  Confi-antinople,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  Britifh  ambalfador,  who  pof- 
feffed  his  particular  friendlhiip,  and  had  great 
influence  over  him.  The  reforms  and  improve- 
ments which  this  great  man  introduced,  and 
which  he  would  have  carried  much  farther,  were 
very  comprelienfive,  including  both  the  con- 
ilru(fUon  of  the  vellels,  the  education  of  officers, 
and  the  fupply  of  feamen. 

As 
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As  to  the  veffels  themfelves,  he  entirely  al- 
tered their  rigging,  and  lowered  the  high  poops, 
which  held  a  great  deal  of  wind,  and  were  very 
unwieldy  and  inconvenient  in  battle ;  thefe  im- 
provements were  conducted  by  an  Englifhman, 
w^ho  rigged  the  veffels  after  the  manner  of  his 
country. 

He  alfo  gave  them  regular  tiers  of  guns :  for- 
merly there  were  guns  of  all  fizcs  on  the  fame 
deck  ;  they  now  only  keep  on  the  lower  tier,  two, 
four,  or  fix  of  their  large  brafs  guns,  fome  of 
which  carry  a  (hot  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tier.  What  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  Turkifli 
m.arine,  was  the  reform  which  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  in  the  mode  of  collecting  failors,  and 
keeping  them  at  all  times  ready  for  fervice.  It 
is  ufual,  as  foon  as  the  fleet  enters  the  port  of 
Ccnftantinople  in  autumn,  to  lay  up  the  fliips 
in  the  harbour,  and  difmifs  the  failors,  who  all 
go  to  their  homes  till  St,  George's  day,  O.  S. 
(4th  May,  N.  S.) ;  for  in  moft  maritime  matters 
they  follow  the  Greek  calendar,  their  own  year 
being  compofed  of  lunar  months,  and  its  periods 
fubjedl  to  much  variation.  Before  this  day  the 
fleet  never  fails,  fo  that  during  the  winter  it  lies 
quite  defencelefs,  and  the  Ruffians  might  come 
down  the  Black  Sea,  and  deftroy  it  in  the  port 
ot  Conllantinople  without  oppoficion. 

G  2  KafTanj 
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Haflan,  forefceing  this,  propofed  building  a 
jarge  edifice  at  Conilantinople  for  the  iaiiors  to 
live  in,  as  in  barracks,  that  they  might  be  always 
at  hand.  The  porte  not  furnilhing  the  fums 
neceOary,  he  built  one  on  a  fmaller  fcale  at  his 
own  expence  ;  but  it  is  little  ufed  lince  his  death, 
as  the  Tailors  go  to  their  own  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  as  before. 

It  is  faid  that  the  vizir,  and  other  great  officers 
of  the  porte,  were  fearful  of  feeing  the  grand 
admiral  with  fo  great  a  force  conflantly  at  his 
difpofal  in  the  city.  He,  indeed,  very  probably 
had  in  view,  to  have  a  body  of  men  at  his  com- 
mand capable  of  keeping  the  janizaries  in  awe  ; 
though  without  this  he  wasdreaded  by  them, and 
no  riots  happened,  in  his  time,  of  confequence ; 
the  few  that  did,  he  quelled  in  an  inftant,  and 
flew  without  mercy  all  the  ringleaders.  About 
the  year  1776  he  eftablillied  a  feminary  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  for  giving  a  regular  education  to 
young  men  as  officers  lor  the  navy  ;  but  it  came 
to  nothing,  4s  all  innovations  in  Turkey  ever 
muft,  from  prejudice,  from  envy,  jealoufy,  and 
fear  of  fonie  unforefeen  and  imaginary  baneful 
confequence  to  the  porte.  Since  that  time 
another  fruitleis  attempt  has  been  made. 

The  beft  mode  of  efl:imating  the  importance 

of  the  Turkidi  navy  will  be  by  a  comparifon  of 

its  condudt  vath  that  of  its  opponents.    For  this 
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purpofe  I  fliali  fubjoin  a  fcv/  obfervalions  on 
fome  of  the  moft  memorable  naval  tranfaclions 
of  the  laft  and  preceding  wars. 

Gazi  Haffan  Padia,  who  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  memorable  affair  of  Cheime,  was 
at  that  time  the  Turkilln  admiral's  captain,  or 
capitana^  called  alfo  vice  admiral  b)"  the  Euro- 
peans, but  improperly.  That  the  condu(5b  of 
Gazi  Haflan  on  tliis  occafion  difplayed  equal 
judgment  and  relolution  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
he  would  probably  have  fuccceded  in  boarding 
and  taking  admiral  Spiritof's  fnip,  but  for  the 
taking  fire  and  blowing  up  of  both  veffels. 
This  event  has  been  attributed  to  the  defperation 
of  the  Ruffians ;  but  as  I  was  informed  by 
admiral  Krufe  (who  was  then  captain  of  Spirit- 
of's fliip;  it  arofe  accidentally  from  the  wadding 
of  the  Raffian  2;uns  which  fet  fire  to  the 
Turkifli  vedel.  (See  PeyiTonel  loi.)  The  event 
of  the  conteft  at  Ciicfme  is  well  known  j  the 
Turkifli  fleet  was  toially  deftroyed  owing  to  the 
ill  condudl  of  the  captains,  the  cowardice  of  the 
•men,  and  to  the  ignorance  of  JafFer  Bey,  who 
was  afterwards  degraded  from  the  poft  of  captain 
paflia,  and  his  place  fypplied  by  Gazi  HafTan. 

In  the  fubfequent  war,  Gazi  Halfan  himfelf 
commanded  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  yet  notwithfland- 
ing  his  exertions,  his  talents,  and  the  great 
powers  with  which  he  was  invciled  (more  than 
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any    of    his    predeceflbrs    ever   poflefled)     the 
Turkifh  fleet  remained  in  a  ftate  of  impotence. 
During  the  whole  of  the  fummer  of  17S8,  the 
captain  paflia  lay  with  feventeen  fail  of  the  line 
off  the  ifland  of  Berizan.     The  Ruffian   fleet, 
confifting  of  three  f\il  of  the  line  (with  only  their 
lower  tier  of  guns  on  board)  and  a  number  of 
fmall  veflels,   lay  at  a  little   diftance  from  him, 
between  Kilburon  and  Ochakof,  to  protect  the 
fiege,  and  block  up  the  port  of  the  latter  place. 
The  captain  paflia  knew  very  well  that  the  guns 
from  Kilburon  Point  could  not  hurt  him,  as 
they    were    maiked  by   the    Ruflian   fleet ;   he 
was  alfo  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  and 
poflefled    undoubted    bravery  himfelf;   3^et  he 
never  dared   to  fail  in  and   attack  the  enemy, 
becaufc    he   could    not  rely   on   his  own  fliips 
doing   their  duty,   and    manoeuvring  properly. 
The  Ruflians  expeded  an  attack,  and  thought 
.the  event  dubious.     The  remainder  of  their  fleet 
lay  in  the  port  of  Sebaftopolis,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Wainowitz,  and  though  not 
one  fourth  as  flronn;  as  the  Turks,  it  failed  to 
attack  tlie  captain  paiha,  who  went  out  to  meet 
it,  and  a  running  fight  enfuec;!,  which  ended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Ruflians,  though  they  put 
back  to  Sebafl:opolis  ;  and  even  for  this  meafure 
the  admiral  was  cenfured. 

In  the  lafb  campaign  of  the  war,  the  whole 

of 
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of  the  Turkifli  and  Ruffian  fleets  met,  and  en- 
gaged. Notwithftanding  the  very  great  inferi- 
ority of  the  latter,  they  were  vivftorious,  and 
purfued  the  Turks,  who  were  flying  igno- 
minioufly  before  them  into  the  Bofphorus  of 
Conllantinople.  The  Ruffians  were  already  in 
fight  of  the  entrance,  when  a  frigate  reached 
their  admiral  with  news  of  the  conclulion  of 
peace,  which  put  an  end  to  the  purfuit. 

I  might  have  mentioned  the  adion  in  the 
Liman  the  fame  year,  in  which  the  Turks  lofh 
the  greateft  part  of  their  veflels ;  but  that  was 
owing  more  to  accident  than  any  other  caufe. 
If  fuch  was  the  event  of  a  conteft,  when  the 
fuperiority  was  greatly  in  "favour  of  Turkey, 
v/hat  is  not  now  to  be  expeded,  when  the 
Ruffian  fleet  at  Sebaftopolis  is  fo  confiderably 
augmented  }  It  is  now  ftrong  enough  to  riik 
the  lofs  of  one  half  of  its  numbers  in  an  attack 
on  Conflantinople,  and  the  remainder  alone  wilf 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  navy  of  the 
fultan. 

As  the  laft  hope  of  the  Turks  lies  in  their  for- 
trefles,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  they  believe  impregnable,  I  fliall  add  the 
following  obfervations  on  this  fubjcd  : 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  either  of  fortify- 
ing or  def;:nding,  and,  above  ail,  of  attacking 
places.    They  have  not  one  fortrefs  in  the  empire 

G  4  well 
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well  fortified  by  art ;  a  few  are  ftrong  by  nature, 
but  none  fo  much  fo  that  the  Ruffians  could  not 
now  take  them  either  by  a  regular  liege  or  by 
afTault.  Prince  Potemkin,  had  he  pleafed,  could 
as  eafily  have  taken  Ochakof  on  the  iftof  July, 
when  he  appeared  before  it,  as  on  the  -j*yth  of 
December,  when  he  ftormed  it  under  augmented, 
difficulties.     It  was  a  political  fiege. 

The  Dardanelles,  faid  to  be  fo  formidable, 
may  be  eafily  paffed  by  a  fleet,  or  the  caftles 
may  be  beaten  down  by  batteries  erefted  on 
fhore,  or  by  fea,  from  fituations  on  which  the 
great  artillery  cannot  bear  on  fhips.  There  are, 
on  each  fide  the  water,  fourteen  great  guns, 
which  fire  granite  balls :  thefe  guns  are  of 
brafs,  with  chambers  fike  mortars,  twenty-two 
Englifh  feet  long  and  twenty -eight  inches  di- 
ameter of  the  bore*;  they  are  very  near  the 
level  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  arched  port- 
holes or  embrafures  with  iron  doors,  which  are 
opened  only  when  they  are  to  be  fired  ;  the  balls 
crofs  the  water  from  fide  to  fide,  as  they  are  a 
little  elevated.  Thefe  monftrous  cannon  are  not 
mounted  on  carriages,  but  lie  on  the  paved  floor, 
with  their  breech  againft  a  wall ;  they  cannot  be 
pointed,  but  the  gunner  muft  wait  till  the  veffd 

*  A  gentleman,  who  has  meafiired  them  fince  I  did,  fays, 
they  are  only  twenty-three  inches  5  one  of  us  muft  have  made 
a  miilake. 

he 
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he  intends  to  fire  at  is  oppofite  the  mouth,  and 
they  are  at  leaft  half  an  hour  in  loading  one  of 
thefe  guns.  All  veffels  coming  from  Conftantl- 
nople  are  obliged  to  ftop  at  thefe  caftles,  and 
Ihow  their  firman,  or  order,  from  the  porte,  to  let 
them  pafs  ;  but  there  are  examples  of  velTels  in 
bad  weather  failing  through  the  channel  without 
receiving  any  harm,  though  the  Turks  have  fired 
at  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  going  with  the 
ftream,  which  with  a  northerly  wind  runs  ftrong, 
it  is  eafier  for  a  veflel  to  pafs  them,  yet  with  a 
foutherly  wind  the  current  runs  up,  though  not 
fo  ftrong,  and  I  believe  an  Englifh  fleet  with  a 
brifk  gale  would  pay  little  attention  to  thefe  ter- 
rible batteries,  the  guardians  of  the  Turkifli  capi- 
tal ;  they  are,  like  the  Turks  themfelves,  for- 
midable only  in  appearance*.  There  are  other 
batteries  of  good  cannon,  but  by  no  means 
dangerous ;  fome  of  them  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and. 
on  fuch  high  hills,  that  they  are  quite  ufelefs. 
The  following  circumftance  proves  that  the  bat- 
teries in  the  channel  of  Conftantinople,and  at  the 
entrance  from  the  Black  Sea,  cannot  hurt  a  fleet 
faiHng  in  with  a  fair  wind  :  In  the  firft  campaign, 

*  There  is  in  the  arfenal  of  Conflantinople  the  breech  of  a 
cannon  which  was  mehed  in  a  fire  a  centaiy  ago,  of  a  moft 
enormous  fize  (I  am  forry  I  have  not  the  meafm-e  of  it)  but  thofe 
of  the  Dardanelles  are  diminutive  in  comparifon  to  it.  It  was 
one  of  thofe  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople. 

one 
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one  of  the  Ruffian  veliels  (ca  64  gun  flilp)  was 
feparated  from  the  fleet  cruifing  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  being  difmafted  in  a  gale  of  wind,  was  forced 
into  the  channel  of  Conftantinople ;  though 
under  jury-mafts,  and  moving  ilcwly,  the  Turks, 
by  an  incelTant  fire  from  all  their  batteries,  were 
not  able  to  fmk,  nor  even  to  hurt  her ;  (lie  call 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Buyukdcree,  after  having 
paffed  all  the  moft  dangerous  batteries,  and  then 
furrendered  herfelf.  The  captain  was  an  Eng- 
lifliman  ;  he  was  blamed  for  not  continuing  his 
courfe,  and  failing  quite  through  to  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

Another  fortrefs,  whofe  importance  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  much  difcuffion,  is  Ochakof  (fpelt 
by  the  Poles  Oczakow,  and  called  by  the  Turks 
Ozi)  I  fhall  therefore  take  occafion  to  reftify  a 
common  miftake  refpecling  it. 

It  is  afferted  by  fome,  and  denied  by  others, 
that  this  fortrefs  defends  the  entrance  into  the 
Liman.  The  report  of  mafters  of  merchant 
veffels  has  been  infifted  on,  on  one  fide,  and  that 
of  thofe  who  have  obferved  the  courfe  fliips  of 
w;^r  take,  on  the  other  fide.  They  were  both  in 
the  right. 

Merchant  fhips,  if  they  are  fmall,  as  thofe  in 
the  Black  Sea  generally  are,  may  fail  out  of  the 
channel,  and  go  within  reach  of  the  guns  of 
Ochakof,  but  the  channel  for  fiiips  of  war  is  at 

lea  a 
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Icaft  four  miles  from  Ochakof,  and  within  fifty 
fathoms  of  the  point  of  Killburon  (not  the 
caftle)  on  which  the  Ruffians  have  erected  (Irong 
batteries,  the  platforms  of  which  are  only  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Theic  batteries 
were  erecftcd  after  the  Turkiih  fleet  entered  the 
Liman,  in  June  i  7  8  3,  and  before  all  the  remainder 
of  it  got  out  again  after  their  defeat.  The  con- 
fequcnce  was,  that  not  one  large  fhip  did,  after 
that,  get  out.  Six  of  them  attempted  to  force 
the  paiTage,  and  were  funk  (though  they  were 
not  large  veffels)  oppofite  the  batteries  of  the 
point.  This  obliged  the  remainder  in  the  Li- 
man,  w4iich  were  Imaller  veliels,  to  take  fhelter 
under  the  guns  of  Ochakof,  in  a  fmall  port  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  within  the  Liman,  where  they 
were  burnt  by  the  Ruffian  fleet  on  the  ifh  of 
July.  That  fmall  vcllels  may  fail  out  of  the 
qhannel,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns  at 
Killburn  Point,  and  even  of  the  fleet  in  the 
channel,  the  captain  pafha  proved.  On  the  226. 
of  Auguft,  he  fent  twenty-two  fmall  veffels  (hav- 
ing 2,500  men  on  board,  and  provifions  for  the 
garrifon)  from  his  fleet,  with  a  wind  which  pre- 
vented the  Ruffian  fleet  going  out  to  fea  to  meet 
them,  between  the  channel  and  the  fliore  of 
Ochakof;  they  arrived  fafe  without  the  Ruffian 
fleet  having  fired  one  gun  at  them  ;  two  of  them 
run  afliore  near  the  town,  the  reft  failed  out 
again  as  they  came,  the  fame  night. 

Had 
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Had  the  Ruffian  batteries  been  conftruifled 
on  the  point  of  Killburn  before  the  Turkifli 
fleet  entered  the  Liman,  it  could  not  have  pafTed 
them  till  the  Turks  had  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  them  :  it  follows  that  the  point  of  Kill- 
burn,  and  not  of  Ochakof,  is  the  key  of  the 
Boriflhenes  *. 

The  prefer) t  reigning  fultan,  Selim,  has  made 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  European  difcipline 
into  the  Turkifh  army,  and  to  abolifh  the  body 
of  janizaries;  an  attempt,  which,  whatever  fuc- 
cefs  it  may  ultimately  be  attended  with,  will 
form  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
empire. 

A  trifling  circumftance  gave  rife  to  it.  The 
grand  vizir,  Yufef  Paflia,  in  the  late  Ruffian 
war,  had  a  prifoner  who  was  by  birth  a  Turk, 
but  being  carried  early  in  his  youth  to  Mofcow, 
he  had  become  a  Chriftian,  and  found  in  a  Ruf- 
fian nobleman  a  patron  who  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  placed  him  in  the  army.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  when  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer.  The 
yizir  took  pleafure  in  converfmg  with  him,  for 
he  had  not  wholly  forgotten  his  mother  tongue. 
He  reprefented  the  advantages  of  the  European 
difcipline,  not  only  in  battle,  but  in  many  other 

*  This  place  is  often  called  Kinburn ;  its  proper  name  in 
Turklfti  is  Kill  or  Kiill-buron  ;  that  is  Hair-point,  from  its 
Ihape.    The  Ruffians  write  it  Kilbuni. 

points 
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points  of  view,  and  particularly  in  fecuring  the 
army  from  mutiny.  By  his  perfuafion  the  vizir 
formed  a  fmall  corps,  compofed  of  renegadoes 
and  a  few  indigent  Turks,  to  whom  tlie  prifoner 
taught  the  European  exercife,  which  they  ufed 
to  perform  before  the  vizir's  tent  to  divert  him. 

Peace  being  concluded,  the  vizir  returned  to 
Conftantinople,  and  condufted  this  little  corps 
with  him.  They  were  left  at  a  village  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital.  The  fultan  hearing  of 
them,  went  to  ft-e  hozv  the  infidels  fought  hattleSy 
as  he  would  have  gone  to  a  puppet-fliow;  but 
he  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fuperiority  of  their  fire, 
that  from  that  inftant  he  refolved  to  introduce 
the  European  dilcipiaie  into  his  army,  and  to 
abolifh  the  janiz  r.ts;  he  therefore  caufed  the 
corps  to  be.  recruited,  fet  apart  a  branch  of  the 
revenue  for  their  maintenance,  and  finally  de- 
clared his  intention  of  abolifhing  the  inflitution 
of  janizaries.  This  flep,  as  might  be  expe6led, 
produced  a  mutiny,  which  was  only  appeafed  by 
the  fultan's  contenting  to  continue  them  their 
pay  during  their  life-times ;  but  he  at  the  fame 
time  ordered  that  no  recruits  fliould  be  received 
into  their  corps. 

The  new  foldiery.  are  taught  their  exercife 
with  the  mufket  and  bayonet,  and  a  few  manoeu- 
vres. When  they  are  held  to  be  fufEcieiitly  dif- 
ciplinedj  they  are  fent  to  garrifon  the  fortreffes 

on 
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on  the  frontiers.  Their  officers  are  all  Turks, 
and  are  chofen  out  of  thofe  who  perform  their 
exercife  the  beft. 

What  they  may  become  in  time  it  is  difficult 
to  foretcl ;  at  prelent  there  is  no  other  knowledge 
in  the  army  than  is  poffeffed  by  their  drill  fer- 
jeants ;  nor  indeed  can  more  be  expedled  from 
them,  till  they  have  gained  experience  in  aftual 
^^-ar;  and  it  mud  be  remembered  that  they  are 
ftill  Turks,  a  very  different  people  from  thofe 
whom  Peter  the  Great  taught  to  conquer  the 
Swedes.  Their  ignorance  of  thofe  manoeuvres, 
which,  more  than  numbers  or  perfonal  bravery,- 
decide  the  fate  of  battles,  will  make  their  defeat 
eafy  to  the  Ruffians,  Ihould  ever  they  beccn-ie 
numerous  enough  to  form  an  army,  the  firft  time 
they  meet  in  the  field  :  it  will  then  be  feen  whe- 
ther they  can  make  a  retreat,  or  are  to  be  ral- 
lied, and  whether  the  new  difcipline  will  not  all 
at  once  be  abandoned.  They  have  hitherto  no 
confidence  in  it ;  and  they  are  devoid  of  the  en- 
thufialrn  and  efprit  de  corps  of  the  janizaries.  In 
the  firfl  campaign  they  probably  will  be  driven 
cut  of  Europe. 

The  mere  inflitution  of  this  militia  is  however 
an  important  event ;  and  Selim  may,  perhaps, 
effeft  by  policy,  what  feveral  of  his  anceftors 
have  attempted  by  force.  Could  he  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  diciplined  arm.y,  he  would  con- 
quer 
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qucr  the  ulema  as  eafily  as  the  janizaries,  and 
theTurkilli  power,  though  it  would  never  again 
be  formidable  to  Europe,  might  be  refpedable 
in  Alia.  The  ulema  fee  their  danger,  and  op- 
pofe  theie  changes  with  all  their  might.  The 
whole  is  too  new,  has  too  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  has  made  too  fmall  a  progrefs 
for  us  to  form  an  opinion  how  far  the  fuitan 
will  ultimately  fucceed. 

The  man  who  was  the  caufe  of  this  revolution 
in  the  military  fyftem,  the  Ruffian  prilbner,  and 
who  had  again  become  a  Mahomedan,  was  re- 
warded for  his  fervices  in  the  Turkiili  manner ; 
for  feme  mifdemeanor,  real  or  imputed,  his. head 
was  ftruck  off. 
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Of  the  I'urki/Ii  Religion — Its  EffeSi  upon  the  LaWy 
upon  the  TranfaElions  of  the  Government,  and  upon 
the  people  at  large.  The  CharaRer^  Learnings 
and  DifiinEilons  of  the  Ulema. 

THE  philofophic  obferver  of  mankind  re- 
gards, as  a  chief  objetft  of  his  fpeeula- 
tion,  the  manners  of  a  nation;  it  is  from  them, 
in  general,  that  political  inftitutions  emanate, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  they  always  owe  their 
efficacy.  But  manners  themfelves  will  be  found 
to  be  marked  with  the  character  of  previous 
inftitutions,  and  of  the  hiftorical  events  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  predominate.  Thus 
there  is  a  continual  aftion  and  re-adtion  of 
caufes  ;  and  the  human  character  is  alike  formed 
by  general  manners  and  by  particular  incidents. 
The  connection  between  thefe  is  fo  intimate, 
that  we  may  almoft  with  certainty  determine  the 
flate  of  the  one  from  a  knowledge  of  the  other. 
The  beauteous  fabric  of  political  liberty  cannot 
be  upheld  by  a  corrupt,  an  effeminate,  or  a  daf- 
tardly  people  ;  nor  can  defpotifm  give  birth  to  a 
noble  and  ingenuous  frame  of  mind. 

The  mofc  fcriking,  as  v/eil  as  the  moft  difguft- 
ing  feature  of  Turkiih  manners,  is  that  haughty 

conceit 
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conceit  of  fupcrlority, arifing  frcm  the  moft  nar- 
row and  intolerant  bigotry.  There  have  been 
but  too  many  inftances  in  hiftory,  of  nations 
who,  having  proudly  arrogated  to  themfelvcs 
the  title  of  favourites  of  the  Almighty,  I  ave  on 
that  account  excrcifed  an  infoient  dildain  toward 
all  who  were  without  the  pale  of  their  religion. 
In  no  inftance,  however,  has  this  folly  appeared 
more  diiguftingly  confpicuous  than  in  the 
Turkifh  nation  ;  it  marks  the  public  and  the 
private  chara(5ter  ;  it  appears  in  the  folemnity  of 
their  legal  afts,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
and  in  the  coarfe  rufticity  of  vulgar  manners. 
As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  meta- 
phyfical  difcufllon  of  the  Mahomedan  dogmas, 
I  fliall,  under  the  head  of  Religion,  only  enquire 
into  the  various  operations  of  that  extenfive  prin- 
ciple throughout  the  different  orders  of  fociety. 

If  we  liften  to  the  didates  of  their  law,  dic- 
tates which  ought  to  have  been  conceived  with 
caution  and  uttered  with  calmnefs,  we  hear 
nothing  but  the  accents  of  intolerance  breathed 
forth  with  all  the  infolence  of  defpotifm. 

Every  raya  (that  is,  every  fubjcdt  who  is  not 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion)  is  allowed  only  the 
cruel  alternative  of  death  or  tribute  ;  and  even 
this  is  arbitrary  in  the  breaft  of  the  conqueror. 
The  very  words  of  the  formulary,  given  to  their 
Chriftian  fubjedls  on  paying  the  capitation  tax, 

cL  import. 
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import,  that  the  fum  of  money  received.  Is  taken 
as  a  compenfation  for  being  permitted  to  wear 
their  heads  that  year. 

The  intuiting  diftinclion  of  Chriftian  and  Ma- 
homedan  is  carried  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  even 
the  minutiie  of  dreis  are  rendered  fubjeds  of 
reftriftion.  A  Chriftian  muft  wear  only  clothes 
and  head-drelTes  of  dark  colours,  and  fuch  as 
Turks  never  wear,  with  flippers  of  black  leather, 
and  muft  paint  his  houfe  black,  or  dark  brown. 
The  leaft  violation  of  thefe  frivolous  and  difguft- 
ing  regulations  is  punilhed  with  death.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  for  a  Chriftian  to  have  his 
head  ftruck  off  in  the  ftreet  for  indulging  in  a 
little  more  foppery  of  drefs  than  the  fultan  or 
vizir,  wh(?p.>  he  may  meet  incognito,  approves. 

r  am  here  fpeaking  of  Chriftians,  fubjedls  of 
the  Porte.  A<flual  and  honorary  drogomans 
have  tlie  privilege  of  wearing  yellow  flippers. 
Chriftians  fcrving  in  the  Ottoman  navy  wear  a 
kind  of  red  ihoes.  One  of  this  defcription  being 
met  by  the  prefent  fultan,  who  Was  ignorant  of 
the  privilege,  ordered  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off. 
Inftances  of  fuch  feverity  are  moft  frequent  at 
the  beginning  of  a  reign.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule  for  the  drefs  of  Europeans.  At  Conftanti- 
nople  and  at  Smyrna  they  wear  the  European 
habit.  In  Ibme  cities  they  .vear  whilkers  and 
the  Turkifh  drefs,  vvfith  a  hat  and  wig.    In  other 

parts. 
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J;)art?>  to  avoid  infults  from  the  populace,  they 
appear  in  the  Turkifli  or  Arab  habit,  with  a 
Tatar  cap.  In  Arabia  they  generally  drefs  like 
Mahomedans.  A  Mr.  P.  A.  (now  in  London) 
returning  to  Conftantinople  from  Bruia,  where 
It  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  wear  the  Turkifli 
habit,  on  his  landing  at  Galata,  found  the  grand 
feignior  fitting  incognito  at  the  cuftom  houfe ; 
who,  ftruck  with  fome  finery  in  his  drefs,  en- 
quired who  he  was,  and  on  being  informed  that 
he  was  a  European,  Selim  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
mediately beheaded  :  the  cuftomer  and  fome 
other  confiderable  perfons  prefent,  threw  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  and  with  much  difficulty  faved 
the  young  man's  life,  but  his  clothes  were  torn, 
and  he  was  otherwife  ill  treated. 

A  Cliriftian  may  not  kill  a  Mahomedan  even 
in  felf-defence ;  if  a  Chriftian  only  ftrikes  a 
Mahomedan,  he  is  moft  commonly  put  to  death 
on  the  fpot,  or,  at  leaft,  ruined  by  fines,  and 
feverely  baflinadoed ;  if  he  ftrikes,  though  by 
accident,  2,JJienf  (emir  in  Turkifh,  /.  e>  a  defcen- 
dant  of  Mahomed,  who  wear  green  turbands) 
of  wdiom  there  are  thoufands  in  fome  cities,  it 
is  death  without  remiflion. 

The  teflimony  of  Chriftians  is  little  regarded 
in  courts  of  juftice;  at  befl,  two  teflimonies  are 
but  confidered  as  one,  and  are  even  overborne 
by  that  of  a  fingle  Mahomedan,  if  reputed  at 
all  an  hone  ft  man. 

H  2  The 
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The  Chrlftians  can  build  no  new  church,  nor 
can  they  without  great  fums  obtain  a  Hcence 
even  to  repair  old  ones.  If  a  Mahomcdan  kills 
a  Chriflian,  he  is  in  general  only  fined.  At 
Conflantinople  indeed  they  are  (on  account  of 
the  police  neceflary  in  the  capital)  fometimes 
puniflied  with  death.  And  this  is  always  done 
if  the  crime  be  attended  with  robbery,  by  fecret 
affaffination,  or  in  any  manner  fo  as  to  difturb 
the  police,  which  is  properly  the  crime  that  i3 
punifhed. 

Sultan  Muftafa,  father  of  Selim,  the  prefent 
grand  feignior,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
propofed  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chriftians  in 
Jthe  Wliole  empire ;  and  v;as  with  difficulty  dif- 
luaded  from  doing  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  lofs 
of  capitation.  This  prince,  however,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reign,  appeared  to  be  adluated 
by  a  love  of  the  llrideft  juftice.  What  mufl 
that  religion  and  thofe  principles  be,  which 
could  induce  a  juft,  at  leaft  a  well-intentioned 
liian,  to  maifiacre  whole  provinces  of  defencelefs 
fubjedls  ! 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  this  conclufion 
cannot  be  univerfally  true  againfl  any  religion  j 
"  what  horrors,"  (it  is  faid)  "  have  we  not  {een 
"  committed  by  princes,  whom  we  muft  fuppofe 
"  to  haVe  been  well-intentioned,  profeffing  the 
"  trioft  benign  religion  that  was  ever  adopted 
*'  by  man  ?"^ 

•  That 
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That  fe5l  of  the  Roman  Church  whof^  doc- 
trines permitted  a  fovereign  to  murder  in  cold 
blood  all  his  fubjefts  who  were  of  a  different  per- 
fuafion,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  profefled  a  benign 
religion,  or  even  the  religion  which  Jefus  Chrift 
taught  to  mankind.  The  religion  of  fultan  muf- 
tafa,  and  of  the  other  Ottoman  princes  who  were 
on  the  point  of  putting  into  execution  their  hor- 
rible defign,  was  the  genuine  religion  of  Maho- 
med ;  or  at  lead,  fuch  as  it  has  univerfally  been 
profefled  for  many  centuries  by  orthodox  muf- 
felmans.  Mr.  Park  found  the  Moors  fecluded 
in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  aduated  by  tlie 
fame  infernal  principles. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  there  is  not 
one  inftance  of  zfetva  which  declares  the  mur- 
dering of  Chriflians  to  be  contrary  to  the  faith  ; 
or  of  any  argument  drawn  from  juftice  or  re- 
iigion,  ufed  to  difluade  the  fultans  from  per- 
petrating  fuch  an  enormity.  The  pleaders  for 
mercy  have  been  guided  by  policy  or  moved  by 
compaflion  only. 

Moll  of  the  fultans  in  latter  times  have  (hown 
a  greater  difpofition  to  cruelty  and  intolerance 
in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  than  afterwards, 
and  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  fultans  frequently  give  in  marriage  to 

Pachas  princefles  of  the  Imperial  family  j  but 

the  male  children  of  fuch  marriages  are  put  to 

death  iv^  foon  as  they  are  born.     What  can  the 

H  3  advocates 
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advocates  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  allege  in 
defence  of  fuch  a  horrible  cuftom  ?  Is  the  plea 
of  flate  policy  admiffible  ? 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  far  the  littlenefs 
of  pride  is  carried  by  the  porte  in  all  their  tran^ 
faftions  with  the  Chriflian  princes.     Whenever 
they  concluded  any  treaty,  the  inflrument  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  reprefents 
the  other  contrafting  powers  as  proftrated  at  the 
foot  of  the  fultan's  throne,  and  fupplicating  his 
favour  and  protedion.     The  prefents  which  are 
made  to  the  fultan,  on  the  arrival  of  an  ambaf- 
fador,  or  on  any  other  occafion,  are  regiftered  in 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  as  tributes  paid  to  the 
fublime  port  for  its  protedlion  by  fuch  and  fuch 
infidel  karols^   the  Polilh  or  Slavonian  name  for 
king  or  prince,  never  given  by  the  Turks  but  to 
infidels.   Thefe  treaties,  fuch  as  they  are,  amount 
only  to  a  temporary  remiffion  of  that  implacable 
enmity  with  which  their  religion  infpires  them 
againft  every  tiling  which   is  not  Mahomedan. 
To    fupport   their   faith,  and    to  extend   their 
empire,  are  the  only  law  of  nations  which  they 
acknowledge  ;  and  in  fupport  of  thefe  principles 
they  muft  be  ever  ready  to  direct  the  whole  of 
their  force  againft  the  arms  of  the  infidels.   It 
is  indeed  permitted  them,  whenever  their  own 
fecurity  is  threatened,  to  conclude  a /rwr^",  for  the 
fake  of  renovating  their  ftrength,  and  enabling 
|;hemfelves  more  eli'ectually  to  ferve  the-caufe  of 

Mahomed  \ 
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Mahomed  j  and  this  is  the  explanation  which 
they  give  to  their  own  mod  folemn  treaties  of 
peace.  In  this  they  are  much  aflifted  by  the 
nature  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  they  mix 
with  the  Turkifli  in  their  public  a6ls,  and  which, 
by  the  various  application  of  its  terms,  literal 
and  metaphorical,  enables  them  to  give  whatever 
interpretation  they  pleafe  to  any  contrail.  Thus, 
fulch  ebedy  properly  fignihes  a  perpetual  peace, 
while  ddim^  the  term  fynonymous  to  ebedy ^  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  thing,  but  lefs  forcibly  :  never- 
thelefs  it  coft  the  court  of  Vienna,  within  this 
century,  a  long  and  difficult  negotiation  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  firfl  for  the  other  in  a  treaty,  which 
was,  not  long  after,  broken  by  open  hoftilities. 

It  has  been  contended  by  fome  writers  with 
apparent  probability,  that  the  Turks,  reftlefs  and 
diftraded  as  they  are  at  home,  would  be  un- 
willing to  augment  their  confulion  by  engaging 
in  foreign  contefts ;  but  there  arc  two  obferva- 
tions  which  may  be  made  in  anfvver  to  this  argu- 
ment ;  firft,  that  the  government  itfelf  is  too 
ignorant  and  incautious  to  be  fwayed  by  fuch 
confiderations.  We  mud  not  look  on  the  porta 
as  a  cabinet  under  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
politicians,  but  of  a  fet  of  wretches  continually 
iluduating  between  the  hope  of  amaffing  plun- 
der by  means  of  war,  and  enjoying  it  in  the 
tranquillity  of  peace  ;  or  of  hot-headed  fanatics, 
who  confider  the  dcfhruftion  of  infidels  as  the 
H  4  moft 
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moft  meritorious  duty  of  a  muflulman.  Se- 
condly, it  may  be  doubted  whether  policy  would 
not  lead  the  minifters  of  the  porte  frequently  to 
encourage  wars,  which  would  divert  the  turbu- 
lent fpirits  from  domeftic  fedition  to  the  hope 
of  obtaining  glory  and  plunder  in  a  foreign 
contcft. 

I  fhall  adduce  but  one  inflance,  though  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  their  hiftory,  in  fupport 
of  my  opinion ;  it  is  the  condud  of  Turkey  \a 
the  conquefl  of  Cyprus,  as  defcribed  by  the 
faithful  and  eloquent  pen  of  the  bifliop  of 
Amelia. 

Sultan  Selim  11.  who  at  that  period  fa,t  on  the 
throne,  neither  endeavoured  to  extend  by  con- 
queft  the  empire  his  grandfather  left  him,  nor 
to  make  it  flourifh  by  policy.  He  left  all  the 
management  of  affairs  to  his  vizir,  and  gave 
himlelf  up  to  excefs  in  every  kind  of  the  moft 
beaflly  debauchery.  The  people,  difcontented 
at  his  unambitious  reign,  murmured  fo  loudly, 
that  it  was  deemed  neceffary  by  the  vizir  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  :  }/iey  affirmed,  that  Jultans  ivere  not  Jet 
up  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  th^ir  pxedecejfors  had 
left  them  i  but  to  enlarge  their  empire  by  netv  co7u 
qitejis,  and  finally  reduce  the  univerfe  to  the  Ma  ho-' 
medan  lazv  j  for  this  fpirit  of  conqueft  and  pil- 
lage is  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  Turkifh  na- 
tion, from  the  vizir  to  the  peafant.  It  was  re- 
folved  to  make  war  on  the  Venetians,  and  to 

take 
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take  Cyprus,  though  without  any  jufb  pretence 
whatever. 

The  powers  of  Cliriflendom  w^ere  at  variance 
among  themlelves,and  differences  of  religion  had 
caufed  domeftic  wars,  France  was  alHed  with 
the  porte  5  Venice  was  in  great  confufion  by  the 
blowing  up  of  its  arfenal,  fuppofed  to  be  done  by 
Turkifh  emiffaries  5  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of 
corn  alfo  in  Europe  :  fo  that  the  fultan,  roufed 
from  his  lethargy,  thought  now  of  nothing  lefs 
than  conquering  ail  Europe,  and  began  with  Cy^ 
prus.  'They  folemnly  affured  the  P^enctians,  that  the 
preparations  they  were  making  at  Conftanti- 
jiople  were  deftined  to  affift  the  Moors  in  Spain ; 
for  oaths,  and  folemn  aflurances  and  proteftations 
of  public  faith  had  always  been,  and  are  to  this 
4ay,  with  them,  ftate  policy.  The  vizir,  who 
for  perfonal  reafons  did  not  defire  this  war  (he 
being  bribed  alio  by  the  Venetians)  objected  to 
the  violation  of  a  treaty  which  the  fultan  had 
fo  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve.  The  ulema  were 
hereupon  confulted,  and  unanimoufly  anivvered, 
**  that  a.  treaty  made  zvith  the  ^:■lemies  cf  God  and 
his  prophet  might  be  broken,  there  being  nothing  fo 
worthy  a  Mahomedan  as  to  undertake  the  entire 
defiriiElion  of  Chriftiatis.''  This  fentence  ftands  on 
record,  with  thoufands  more  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  manners  of  the  Court  itfelf,  tinctured  as 
thofe  of  all  courts  are  with  deceit,  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  polifhed  to  avoid  a  condud,  not  merely 

haughty. 
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haughty,  but  indecent,  to  the  reprcfcntatives  of 
Chriftian  fovcrcigns.  The  ftupid  and  incorrigible 
ignorance  of  the  Turk  makes  him  treat  his  mofb 
favoured  aUies  only  as  dependents  ;  hence  their 
aAibafladors  are  received  merely  as  deputies  from 
tributary  ftatcs.  Every  folemnity  at  which  the 
foreign  minifters  aflift  in  Turkey,  occaiions  them 
a  new  fpecies  of  humiliation,  in  which  they  are 
led  from  indignity  to  indignity,  a  fpedacle  to 
the  fhupid  populace,  who  infult  them  with  the 
coarfeft  language  as  they  pafs,  and  mcafure  by 
this  fcale  the  greatnefs  of  their  fovereign.  The 
jninifter,  who  is  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
iultan,  muft  prefent  himfelf  at  the  porte  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  after  three  or  four 
tedious  hours  occupied  in  unmeaning  ceremonies, 
he  is  informed  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  fee 
the  refplendent  face  of  the  emperor  of  the  world 
(Gehan  Padi/Iia)  who  among  his  other  pompous 
titles  bears  that  of  Alemiim  pennati,  refuge  of 
the  zvorld ;  after  which  he  is  feated  in  a  fohtary 
corner  of  the  divan,  on  the  left,  near  the  door,  and 
the  vizir  fends  to  the  fultan  a  Ihort  note,  called 
tnlkiJJi,  which  is  in  fubftance,  "  that  the  infidel 
."  (ghiaur)  of  fuch  a  court,  after  having  been 
*'  fufficiently  fed,  and  decently  clothed,  by  the 
"  fpecial  grace  of  his  fublime  majefty,  humbly 
"  fupplicates  leave ,  to  come  and  lick  the  duft 
"  beneath  his  iliuftrious  throne."  The  talkifli- 
gee  (or  billet  bearer)  having  returned  with  the 

anfwer 
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anfvvcr  of  the  emperor,  the  vizir  and  all  his  af- 
fiftants  rife  with  refpe6t  at  the  fight  of  the  facred 
writing  (khat-ijlierif) ^  and  Uie  ambaOador  is  con- 
ducted to  the  audience,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  notice,  that  the  mi- 
nifters  and  their  fuite,  who  go  into  the  audience 
chamber,  are  invefted  with  a  kaftan  or  Turkifli 
garment,  which  covers  entircl}'"  their  own  drefs, 
and  reaches  to  the  ground  -,  and  that  fome  writers 
have  abfurdly  reprefen(:ed  this  robe  as  a  mark  of 
honour  fliown  to  them ;  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Turks  wifhing  them  to  appear  in  every  thing  as 
valfals  of  their  empire,  obliged  them  formerly  to 
be  habited  entirely  in  the  Turkifli  drefs,  except 
the  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  hat,  and  to 
let  their  beards  grow  previoully  to  admiffion 
into  the  fultan's  prefence,  as  their  tributaries, 
the  Ragufeans,  do  at  the  prefent  day.  This  hu- 
miliating mafquerade  was  aboliflied  by  means 
of  the  ambaffadors  of  England  and  Holland, 
who  afted  as  mediators  in  the  treaty  of  Pafia- 
rowitz  (in  1718)  and  who  took  advantage  of  tlie 
dejeded  ftate  of  Turkey  to  eftablifli  the  cuftom, 
that  the  European  minifters  fliould  appear  in 
their  national  dreffes.  The  inveftiture  of  the 
kaftan  is  only  a  remains  of  the  ancient  ufage, 
and  is  no  more  to  be  confidered  as  an  honour 
t:han  the  cuftom  of  wearing  a  hat  at  the  audi- 
ence. 
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ence,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of  fa- 
vour, that  no  European  minifter  would  be  per- 
mitted to'  appear  othcrwife  before  the  fultan  or 
vizir.  The  Turks  confider  a  European's  puHing 
off  his  hat  exactly  as  we  do  a  man's  pulling  off 
his  wig. 

Kaftans  and  garments  lined  with  fur,  are  given 
to  fubjcds  of  the  portc  and  to  other  perfons,  on 
fonie  occafions,  by  the  fultan,  vizir,  or  paihas, 
as  marks  of  honour ;  but  in  that  cafe  the  invef- 
titure  takes  place  after,  and  not  before  the  au- 
dience. 

When  a  foreign  minifter  has  an  audience  of 
the  vizir,  the  drogoman  of  the  porte  (for  the 
minifter's  own  drogoman  is  not  fuffered  to  in- 
terpret, left  he  fhould  not  exprefs  himfelf  in 
terms  fufficiently  fubmiffive)  \w}rL\&  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  vizir,  affeds  to  be  convulfed  with 
fear,  and  fhakes  his  head  and  arms  like  a  Chinefe 
figure.  Though  this  is  limply  an  etiquette,  and 
certainly  a  moft  ridiculous  one,  yet  if  the  dro-^ 
goman  of  the  porte  be  not  attentive  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  phrafeology  of  the  fublime  porte,  he  may 
have  real  caufe  to  tremble  with  fear.  The  late 
count  Ludolph  (envoy  from  the  king  of  Naples) 
who  perfeftly  underftood  Turkifh,  thinking  that 
the  drogoman  of  the  porte,  at  a  public  audience, 
made  ufe  of  expreffions  derogatory  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  reprefentative  of  a  fovereign  prince, 

interrupted 
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interrupted  him,  and  told  the  vizir,  that  he  had 
not  made  ufe  of  thofe  words  but  of  others, 
which  he  himfelf  repeated  in  Turkirti.  The  vizir 
anfwered :  thofe  words  fliould  have  been  yours, 
and  if  the  drogoman  of  the  porte  had  expreffed 
himfelf  as  vou  have  done,  his  head  iliould  have 
been  ftruck  off  at  3'our  feet. 

Particular  inftances  of  Turkifii  infolence,  even 
to  the  reprefentatives  of  their  moil  powerful 
allies,  are  frequent  and  flriking. 

It  is  not  fifty  years  fince  the  grand  vizir,  Gin- 
Ali-Pafha,  advifed  the  divan  to  confine  all  the 
ambaffadors  to  a  fmall  ifland  near  Conftanti- 
nople,-as  lepers,  or  other  infectious  and  unclean 
perfons. 

In  1756,  the  Sieur  Du  Val,  drogoman  to  the 
French  ambaffador,  Mr,  de  Vergennes,  having 
announced  the  double  bond  of  alliance  and  mar- 
riage, which  had  united  his  court  with  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  received  from  the  reis-effendi  no  other 
anfwer,  than  that  "  the  fublime  porte  did  not  ticii- 
"  ble  itf elf  about  the  unmi  of  one  hog  ivith  another.'' 
This  marriage  was  not  very  agreeable  news  to 
the  porte.  A  fimilar  anfwer  was  given  by  the 
vizir  Kiuperli  to  the  French  ambairador,  Mon- 
fieur  de  la  Ilaye,  even  in  the  brilHant  ^ra  of 
Louis  XIV. :  when  that  minifter  announced  the 
fplendid  fuccefles  of  his  fovereign  over  the  Spa- 
niards, the  vizir  replied,  with  the  barbarous  in- 
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folcnce  of  an  Ottoman  fatrap,  "  jf-F/iat  care  t 
**  zvhether  the  dog  eat  the  hog,  or  the  hog  eat  the 
"  dog,fo  that  the  hit  ere /is  of  my  fovereign  profper'* 
The  fame  vizir  offered  a  more  atrocious  infult 
to  the  ancient  ally  of  the  porte,  in  the  perfon  of 
the  Ton  of  Monfieur  de  laHaye,  whom  he  caufed 
to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  after  receiving 
publicly  a  blow,  which  broke  one  of  his  teeth. 
The  fole  caufe  of  this  outrage  was  the  refufal  oi 
young  De  la  Haye  to  explain  a  letter^  which  he 
had  written  in  cypher  to  a  friend  at  Venice. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thefe  degradations 
are  frequently  increafed  by  the  fervility  of  the 
minifters  themfelves,  who,  by  a  manly  refiftance, 
might  generally  avoid  fuch  indignities  j.  for  the 
barbarous  infolence  of  the  Turks,  which- is  aug- 
mented by  timidity,  flirinks  into  nothing  before 
a  refolute  and  dignified  firmnef?.  Such  was  tliQ 
conduft  of  Monfieur  de  Ferioles,  ambaffador 
from  France  in  the  lafl  century,  who  having 
taken  his  fword,  either  inadvertently  or  by  de- 
lign,  to  the  audience  of  the  grand  feignior,  not 
only  refufed  to  lay  it  afide,.  but  gave  a  kick  in 
the  belly  to  an  oiiicer  of  the  feragiio  who  at^ 
tempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force ;  and  find* 
ing  that  he  was  denied  admiffion,  thus  armed,  to 
the  imperial  audience,  he  returned  with  his  fuite 
to  his  houfe  at  Pera,  after  calling  off  the  kaftan 
with  which  he  had  been  inveiled.  Yet  this  am- 
baffador 
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bafTador  remained  a  dozen  years  longer  at  Con- 
flantinople,  and  tranfadted  the  bufinets  of  his 
office  with  credit  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to 
his  country. 

In  1766,  the  porte,  widiing  to  fhovv  feme 
mark  of  contempt  to  Poland,  required  the  PoliiH 
envoy  to  appear  at  the  audience  of  the  vizir 
without  a  fabre ;  with  this  demand  he  refufed 
to  comply,  declaring  that  the  fabre  was  part  of 
the  Polifli  drefs,  and  that  as  other  minifters  wore 
their  fwords,  he  would  not  appear  at  any  audi- 
ence in  a  manner  contrar}?-  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette. The  confequence  of  his.  firmnefs  was  a 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  vizir,  who  received 
him  with  all  the  ufual  ceremonies. 

In  the  lafl  war,  it  was  offered  to  fomeTurkifli 
prifoners  to  ferve  as  volunteers  in  the  Ruffian 
flotilla  againft  Sweden.  On  account  of  the  pay, 
they  accepted  the  offer  with  gladnefs,  and  be- 
haved very,  well  in  feveral  actions.  On  their  re- 
turn they  were  afked,  in  my  prefence,  why  they 
fought  againfl  their  friends  ?  their  anfwer  was, 
*'  l^hey  are  all  hogs  alike  to  us,  whether  they  wear 
*'  green  or  blue  coats ^  The  conformity  of  this 
anfwer  with  thofe  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
porte  is  truly  flriking. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  formalities. of  the  law,  or 
in  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  that  a  barbarous 
infolence  is  difplayed.   The  peafant,  no  lefs  than 

the 
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the  fultan,  thinks  it  unworthy  of  him  to  diffem* 
ble  the  contempt  which  he  bears  towards  all 
unbehevers*  The  very  porter  employed  by  a 
Ghriftian  merchant  will  return  his  addrefs  with 
infult  * ;  and  fo  degrading  is  any  connexion  with 
infidels  efteemed,  that  the  janizaries  employed 
as  guards  to  a  European  have  the  general  appel- 
lation of  fwine-herdsi.  No  Turk  of  the  loweft 
condition  will  rife  from  his  feat  to  receive  even 
an  ambaflador :  to  avoid  this  incivility  in  vifitS 
from  foreign  minifters,  the  vizir,  or  othef  per- 
fon,  comes  into  the  audience  chamber  after  the 
minifter,  and  they  both  fit  down  at  the  fame 
time. 

As  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Turks 
hold  all  foreigners,  and  their  perfuafion  of  their 
own  fuperiority,  which  they  even  imagine  is 
granted  by  other  nations,  I  fliall  mention  one  or 
two  anecdotes,  of  which  I  myfelf  was  a  witnefs. 

A  Turkifh  prifoner  of  Ochakof,  meeting  at 
Cherfon,  where  he  had  liberty  to  walk  about 
the  town  without  reftraint,  a  RulTian  officer  on 
a  narrow  pavement  where  only  one  perfon  could 
pafs,  and  the  ftreets  being  exceedingly  dirty 
(over  the  fhoes)  when  he  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  the  Turk,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  (Ireeta 
of  Conftantinople,  made  a  fign  with  his  hand 

*  That  is,  if  he  fay  to  him,  peace  tojcu,  or  ufe  any  falutation 
cuftomary  between  Mahomedans. 
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to  the  officer  to  defcend  from  the  pavement  into 
the  dirt.     This  appeared  to  the  officer  fo  exceed- 
ingly ridiculous,  that  he  burft  out  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  j  upon  which  the  Turk  abufed  him  in 
>    the  groffeft  language,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to  infidels 
in  Turkey,  and  ftill  infifted  on  the  officer's  going 
out  of  his  way ;  he^  not  being  a  violent  man, 
only  beckoned  to  a  foldier,  who  pufhed  him 
headlong  off  the  pavement ;  to  this  the  Turk 
fubmitted  with  Jilent  refignation  j  but,  unluckily 
for  him,  it  was  near  the  houfe  of  the  governor, 
who  had  {een  and  heard  the  whole  y  he  repri- 
manded the  fellov/  for  his  infolence,  and  was 
threatened    with    the    fame   treatment  as   the 
Ruffian  prifoners  endure  at  Conftantinople.  The 
Turk's  anfwer  was,  *'  T/iey  are  infidelsy  but  1  am  a 
*'  Mahomedanr      This   procured   him    a  good 
drubbing,  but  he  all  the  while  hollowed  out 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  ftrike  a  mufelman ;  and 
as  fooh  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  went  away 
fwearing  vengeance  againft  the  firft  infidel  Ke 
fhould  meet  when  he  got  back  to  Turkey. 

Some  of  the  Turkifh  prifoners,  who  were  faved 
from  the  fury  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  at  the  ftorm- 
ing  of  Ochakof,  were  put  the  next  day,  out  of 
compaffion,  promifcuoufly,  into  a  warm  fubter-» 
raneous  room  among  the  Ruffian  wounded. 
When  afterwards  an  officer  came  to  remove 
them,  and  diftribute  them  to  different  parts,  fome 
Turks  flood  up,  and  with  an  authoritative  voice 

I  objeded 
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objeded  to  the  company  being  feparated  except' 
in  fuch   parties  as  they  didated.     Had  their 
language  been  that  of  entreaty  they  would  have 
been  liftened  to,  for  they  wanted  to  put  relations 
and  acquaintances  together.    Nothing  certainly 
is  more  cruel  than  in  fuch  circumftances  to  fepa- 
rate  friends  and  relations  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Prince  Potemkin,  who  was  a  very  humane  man, 
had  ordered  exprefsly  to  alleviate  in  this  refpedt 
the  hard  deftiny   of  the  captives.     They  were 
reminded  of  their  own  favage  conduct  on  fimilar 
occafions,  where  wives  and  daughters  were  fepa- 
rated from  hufbands  and  fathers,  and  how  other- 
wife  they  were  treated.     The  anfwer  was,  "  They 
were  not  Mahomedans .^*     Several  of  the  women 
faid  to  the  Turks,  "  Let  them  do  as  they  will^ 
"  they  are  our   mailers  now"     In  the  two  firft 
words  they  exprefled  the  fame  notion  of  their 
fuperiority  as  the  men  had  done,  but  the    re- 
mainder of  the  fentence  is  not  uncharafteriflic 
of  Turkilh  women  in  general. 

I  have  often  been  furprifed,  at  different  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  and  from  different  claffes 
of  people,  to  receive  anfwers  in  exadly  the  fame 
words ;  for  example,  every  Turk  will  tell  you, 
vizir  or  porter,  at  Belgrade  or  Bagdad,  that  they 
gained  the  empire  by  the  fabre,  and  by  the  fabre 
they  will  defend  it ;  and  centuries  ago  they  faid 
the  fame. 

The  enervation  of  mind,  fo  common  among  the 
I  Turks, 
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Turks,  makes  them  at  once  fuperftitioiis  and 
difmclined  to  bear  up  againft  the  evil  which  ad- 
vances with  giant  ftrides  againft  their  ftate.  In  the 
moment  of  popular  apprehenfion,  prodigies  and 
predidlions  are  eafily  forged  j  to  thefe  the  cre- 
dulous Turks  eagerly  liften  ;  the  lower  orders  are 
at  the  prefent  day  perfuaded  that  the  Ruffian 
ftandard  will  enter  Conftantinople  through  a  cer- 
tain gate,  faid  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  ancient 
prophecy,  and  the  great  men  are  fo  far  froni  op- 
pofing  this  weaknefs  by  fuperior  energy,  that 
they  look  to  the  Afiatic  fhore  as  a  fecure  retreat 
from  the  fury  of  the  conquerors. 

It  feems  a  kind  of  moral  paradox,  that  the 
fame  people^  who  are  thus  averfe  to  taking  the 
neceffary  precautions  againft:  evils  of  fiich  mag- 
nitude, fliould  neverthelefs  bear  them,  when  they 
arrive,  with  a  fortitude  and  fefignation  bordering 
upon  apathy.  The  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
condud:  is  to  be  found  in  the  predeftinarian 
dogmas  of  their  religion  operating  upon  their 
minds,  difpofed  by  habitual  inadivity  and  in- 
ceffant  examples  of  the  inftability  of  fortune  un- 
der their  defpotic  government,  to  acqtiiefce  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  will  of  providence.  An 
inftance  which  occurred  to  me  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  deferve  notice. 

The  Turkilh  women  and  children  (in  number 
about  400)  who  were  brought  out  of  Oehakof, 
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when  the  city  was  taken,  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Ruffian  army,  were  put  all  together  the 
firft  night  under  a  tent.  No  better  accommo- 
dations could,  under  the  preffure  of  the  circum- 
ftances,  be  made  for  them,  though  it  froze  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  they  fuffered  dreadfully  from 
cold  and  naked nefs,  and  many  from  wounds.  As 
I  fpoke  Turkifh,  I  had  the  guard  of  that  poft, 
and  the  fuperintendance  of  them  that  night.  I 
obferved  that  there  reigned  a  perfeft  filence 
among  them,  not  one  woman  weeping  or  lament- 
ing, at  leaft  loudly,  though  every  one,  perhaps, 
had  loft  a  parent,  a  child,  or  a  huft)and.  They 
fpoke  with  a  calm  and  firm  voice,  and  anfwered 
the  queftions  I  put  to  them  apparently  without 
agitation.  I  was  aftonifhed,  and  knew  not 
whether  to  impute  it  to  infenfibility,  to  the  habit 
of  feeing  and  hearing  of  great  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune, or  to  a  patience  and  refignation  inculcated 
by  their  religion ;  and  at  this  day  I  am  equally 
unable  to  account  for  it.  One  woman  fate  in  a 
filent  but  remarkably  melancholy  pofture,  in- 
fomuch  that  I  was  induced  to  offer  her  fome  con- 
folation,  I  aiked  her  why  fhe  did  not  take 
courage,  and  bear  misfortunes  like  a  mufelman, 
■as  her  companions  did  ?  She  anfwered  in  thefe 
ftriking  words, "  /  have  feen  my  father,  my  hnjbandy 
'"  {ind  my  children  killed;  J.  have  only  one  child  left.'* 
"  Where  is  it  ?"  I  afked  her  wtth  precipitation. 

'^Berer 
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**  Here  /"  (he  calmly  faid,  and  pointed  to  a  child 
by  her  fide,  which  had  juft  expired.  I  and  thofe 
with  me  burft  into  tears,  but  fhe  did  not  weep  at 
all.  I  took  that  night  into  my  warm  fubter- 
ranean  room  as  many  of  thefe  miferable  women 
and  children  wounded  and  perifhing  with  cold, 
as  it  would  contain  ;  they  ftaid  with  me  twelve 
days,  during  all  which  time  none  of  them  either 
complained  aloud,  or  fhowed  any  figns  of  excef- 
five  internal  grief,  but  each  told  me  her  ftory 
(both  old  and  young)  as  of  an  indifferent  perfon, 
without  exclamation,  without  fighs,  without 
tears. 

Patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  are  not  to  be 
fought  for  in  theTurkifh  chara6ter.  It  is  a  fpirit 
of  oftentation  and  fuperftition  which  has  led  to- 
the  foundation  of  fo  many  mofques,  colleges,  and 
caravanfaries,  and  in  thofe  who  have  leffer  means, 
to  the  eredion  of  numerous  praying  places  for 
the  ufe  of  travellers,  called  namas-ghiak,  which 
point  out  the  direftion  of  Mecca,  as  well  as  of 
fountains,  in  the  public  roads  and  fbreets. 

Having  viewed  the  effects  of  the  Religion  itfelf 
on  the  manners  of  the  different  ranks,  it  remains 
only  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  teachers 
of  that  religion,  efpecially  as,  combining  in  Turkey 
the  offices  of  prieft  and  lawyer,  they  form  a  body 
of  fo  much  importance  in  the  ftate. 

The  inftitutions  of  the  clergy  cannot  but  have 
I  3  great 
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great  influence  on  the  manners-^of  a  nation,  an4 
this  influence  is  fo  much  the  greater,  by  how 
much  the  fuperftition  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
iiupidly  grofs  and  univerfally  prevalent.  Ii; 
Turkey,  their  political  power,  it  has  been  feen, 
is  firmly  rooted;  nor  have  they  omitted  any 
means  of  perpetuating  it,  which  could  be  found- 
ed on  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  To  found 
mofques,  and  endow  them  with  treafures,  is  helcj 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  jqieritorious  works  of  a 
mufelman  j  and  further  proyifion  is  made  for  the 
education  of  youth  deftined  to  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion and  law^  by  the  eftabliihment  of  medrejfef 
or  colleges.  I 

Thefe  medreflfes  are  ufually  endowed,  at  the 
time  of  fo;inding  a  mofque,  for  the  inftrudioq, 
of  youth  in  the  elements  of  fcience.  They  have 
profeJbrSj  and  they  confer  degrees,  from  the  fo/iia 
or  ftudent  to  the  muderris  or  principal  of  a  col- 
lege ;  but  in  fa<ft  this  is  a  mere  parade  of  terms. 
Children  are  admitted  from  the  mektebs  or  com-r 
mon  fchools,  where  they  learn  their  a^_phabet,  to 
feminaries  which,  far  from  refembling  the  col- 
leges of  Eaton  or  Weftminfter,  much  lefs  of  Ox-* 
ford  or  Cambridge,  are  fcarcely  equal  to  the? 
lowefl:  of  our  village  fchools.  A  profeflbr,  for 
the  mofk  part  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles  of 
fcience,  fuperintends  the  inftrudtion ;  and  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  for  the  members  of 

the 
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the  idema  to  go  through  all  the  rutbes  or  degrees 
of  ofEce,  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  higher 
departments,  which  gradually  lead  to  the  ilation 
of  mufti  or  high-prieil.  Thefe  degrees  are  fohta 
or  ftudent,  miidenis  or  principal  of  the  college, 
naib  or  judge's  fecretary,  kadi  or  judge,  molah  or 
fupreme  judge,  kiabe-molahfi  or  judge  of  Mecca, 
ijiambol-effendift  or  chief  magiftrate  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  kadilaJMr  or  military  judge,  of  which 
there  are  two,  one  for  Europe  and  one  for  Ada. 

Intrigue  and  party  connexions,  however,  ren- 
der it  eafy  for  the  moft  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced to  attain  the  rank  oi  mufti.  Peyffanel  af- 
ferts,  that  the  pontificate  has  become  a  fort  of 
heritage  in  fome  great  families ;  but  there  are  no 
families  which  can  properly  be  called  great ;  it 
is  true  there  are  a  few  who  have,  by  means  of 
cabal,  had  fonie  of  the  great  offices  of  the  ulema 
in  their  families  for  two  or  three  generations. 
Though  this  corps  has  acquired  a  degree  of  (labi- 
lity, the  members  of  it  are  far  from  refembling 
families  in  Europe,  whofe  eftates  are  hereditary. 
The  fultan  is  continually  detaching  members  of 
the  ukma,  by  tempting  them  to  accept  offices  of 
the  porte,  when  they  become  his  kou/s  or  flaves, 
and  he  their  heir  at  law.  Nor  is  it  only  the  fons 
of  the  ulema  who  enter  into  that  corps  by  a  re- 
gular progreffion  through  the  offices  :  vizirs  and 
pafhas  often  get  their  relations  into  the  ulema, 

I  4  to 
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to  fecure  an  inheritance  for  their  families  after 
their  death,  of  what  they  have  given  them  in 
iheir  life-times. 

In  the  colleges,  indeed,  there  is  a  pompous  de- 
tail of  fciences  which  are  profefled  to  be  taught, 
but  which  fcarcely  any  one  underftands.  The 
pupils  are  few ;  thofe  of  the  law  have  the  greatefl 
pretenfion  to  learning,  but  even  they  are  grofsly 
ignorant.  In  their  libraries,  indeed,  exift  fome 
valuable  books,  but  they  are  unnoticed,  except 
perhaps  now  and  then  by  a  man  of  a  fmgularly 
iludious  turn. 

As  to  the  particular  fciences,  their  jurifpru- 
dence  and  theology  confifts  only  of  commentaries 
on  the  Koran ;  their  aftronomy  is  aftrology,  and 
their  chemiftry  alchemy ;  of  the  hiftory  and 
geography  of  other  countries  they  are  perfectly 
ignorant.  Metaphyfics,  rhetoric,  and  grammar, 
are  indeed  taught,  but  not  upon  rational  prin^ 
ciples.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  an  European 
not  to  over-rate  their  learning,  by  reading  thefe 
details  of  infhitutions,  and  the  names  of  fciences 
taught. 

Were  I,  in  fhort,  to  defcribe  the  learning  of 
a  mufti,  a  kadi,  or  other  regularly  educated  man 
of  the  law,  in  terms  correfponding  to  his  know^^ 
ledge,  when  com.pared  with  Englifh  literature, 
the  picture  would  be  nearly  as  follows :  he  has, 
perhaps,  read  the  Bible,  and  learnt  enough  of 

Greek 
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Greek  to  conftrue  the  Greek  Teftament,  without 
however  knowing  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
or  being  able  to  read  the  other  authors.  He 
has  not  learnt  Latin,  or  purfued  any  claffical  fty- 
jdies ;  but  has  merely  confulted  fome  old  com- 
mentaries on  feled  parts  of  the  fcripture,  and  is 
either  a  thorough  defpifer  of  religion  altogether, 
or  a  bigotted  enemy  to  freedom  of  enquiry  re- 
fpedling  any  of  its  articles.  Befides  thefe,  he  has 
probably  met  with  tales  of  ghofts,  genii,  and  the 
like,  all  which  he  implicitly  believes ;  he  has  met 
with  fome  old  fabulous  hiftorian,  like  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth,  to  whom  alfo  he  gives  credit ;  and 
as  well  in  hiftory,  as  in  every  other  Icience,  be- 
lieves all  the  abfurdities  which  the  people  at  large 
receive,  and  which  I  fhall  hereafter  delineate. 

Of  monks,  that  exift  in  Turkey,  the  great  line 
of  divilion  is  into  thofe  who  refide  in  monafteries 
and  thofe  who  have  no  fixed  habitation ;  the  for- 
mer are  called  mewliahs,  the  latter  bektachis^  and 
each  is  divided  into  different  orders,  with  their 
peculiar  cufloms  and  laws.  The  mewliahs  are 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  different  ceremonies 
which  they  perform,  fome  howling  until  they  fpit 
blood  with  the  great  exertions  of  their  lungs, 
and  others  turning  round  to  the  found  of  mufic 
until  they  become  delirious  with  the  motion. 
Some  perform  hocus-pocus  tricks  with  knives, 
hot  irons,  &c. 

Of 
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Of  the  bektajhis,  fome  attach  themfelves  to  the 
fervice  of  the  pafhas,  fome  to  the  different  ortai 
or  companies  of  janizaries,  and  fome  are  mere 
ftrollers,  denominated  y7/^i^//j  (or  fantons),  who 
pretend  to  miracles,  prophecies,  &c.  and,  roaming 
about  the  country,  commit  the  greateft  enormi- 
ties under  the  cloak,  of  religion,  Tht^tjhehhs  are 
more  highly  efteemedirn  Afia  than  in  Europe,  and 
jnoft  of  all  in  Egypt.  They  pretend  to  be  infpired» 
or  frantic,  and  in  thofe  circumftances  they  feize 
on  any  woman  in  the  ftreets  in  Egypt,  and  oblige 
her  to  fubmit  to  their  embraces ;  to  which  indeed 
no  oppofition  is  made.  The  people  cover  the 
couple  with  mats  for  the  fake  of  decency,  and  this 
condu6h  is  looked  on  with  reverence;  the  woman, 
fo  far  from  being  difi:ionoured,  is  complimented 
on  the  occafion,  even  by  her  hufband.  In  Con- 
flantinople  this  would  not  be  permitted ;  the 
fliehh  would  be  privately  put  to  death;  but 
they  never  are  feized  with  thefe  frenzies  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  utmoft  liberties  they  take  there  is  to 
feign  madnefs,  and  madmen  (if  they  are  not  fo 
bad  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  confined)  are  confider- 
ed  as  holy  and  infpired  ;  in  this  ftate  they  often 
tell  the  truth  with  great  freedom  to  the  vizir,  and 
fometimes  even  to  the  fultan ;  but  as  there  is 
ftill  fome  riik  in  that,  they  generally  confine  their 
liberties  to  thofe  who  have  lefs  power  over  their 
heads. 

To 
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To  (how  what  regard  is  paid  to  madmen  ii) 
Turkey,  I  will  relate  a  circumflance  which  hap" 
pened  at  Aleppo  while  I  was  in  that  city.  A 
young  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van  Kerckhem 
ran  into  a  publick  bath;,  while  women  were  bath- 
ing; and  after  Hopping  an  inftant,  ran  out 
again,  hoping  to  efcape  before  an  alarm  was 
given;  but  the  women's  fhrieks  were  fo  loud  that 
they  were  heard  in  the  neighbouring  houfes; 
feveral  Turks  came  out  into  the  llreet,  and  flop- 
ping the  young  man,  drew  their  daggers  to  flab 
him.  Luckily  there  was  a  prudent  man,  with 
whom  he  had  been  walking,  ftanding  in  the 
ftreet,  who  afTefting  a  fit  of  laughter,  told  the 
Turks  that  he  was  a  madman.  "  He  fhould  be 
*'  confined  in  a  mad-houfe,"  they  replied.  "  I 
"  was  carrying  him  to  a  mad-houfe,  and  beg  you 
f  to  alTifl  me,"  he  anfwered.  No  other  anfwer 
could  have  appealed  the  Turks  and  the  women, 
and  have  faved  the  young  man  from  inftant 
death.  One  of  the  Turks  aflifled  in  conducting 
him  to  the  Conful's  houfe. 

The  toleration  of  the  Mahomedans  has  been 
much  vaunted.  Hiflorians  have  faid  :  "  The  pru- 
dent policy  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  only  enthufiajls 
that  ever  united  the  fpirit  of  toleration  with  the  zeal 
for  making  profelytes.  offered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
(ountries  they  conquered,  their  religion  and  laws,  ott 

condition 
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condition  that  they  paid  the  ejlablijhed  capitation  i 
andfuch  as  embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquerors 
were  entitled  to  all  their  privileges,  ^c.*'  A  fimple 
ftatement  of  their  conduft,  as  it  appears  proved 
by  hiflorical  fads,  will  Ihow  whether  their  re- 
ligion is  tolerant  or  intolerant. 

They  pretend  to  the  right  of  fovereignty  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  to  convert  mankind  to  their 
religion. 

Regardlefs  of  treaties,  oaths,  and  all  other  obli- 
gations, without  provocation  they  attack  every 
country,  when  they  fee  a  profpe<fl  of  fuccefs. 

When  they  have  conquered,  they  put  to  death 
all  ages,  ranks,  and  fex  j  or  they  fpare  a  few,  who 
are  reduced  to  a  flate  of  flavery,  and  annually 
obliged  to  ranfom  their  lives ;  they  are  depri^^ed 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  country  they  were 
born  in ;  their  property  is  taken  from  them ; 
they  are  marked  with  infamy,  are  debarred  all 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  conquerors,  and 
are  continually  perfecuted  and  maltreated  if  they 
do  not  deny  their  God  and  become  apoftates ; 
their  children  are  brought  up  in  the  Mahomedan 
faith,  and  made  to  fight  againft  their  fathers  and 
their  fathers  religion  ;  for  many  imaginary  or  real 
crimes,  fome  of  which,  in  Mahomedans,  are  not 
punilhable  at  ail,  they  have  the  option  only  of 
death  or  apoftacy. 

At 
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At  prefent,  however,  they  do  not  take  children 
born  in  the  country  from  their  parents,  to  recruit 
the  corps  of  janizaries.  This  cuftom  ceafed, 
when  the  fultans  wifhed  to  weaken  that  miHtia. 

To  cut  off  all  the  Chriftians  in  the  empire, 
who  will  not  embrace  Mahomedanifm,  has  fre- 
quently been  the  fubjed  of  ferious  difcuffion  at 
the  porte. 

Every  honour  and  advantage  is  offered  to  thofe 
who  change  their  religion,  and  every  fpecies  of 
mifery  and  humiliation  attends  them  and  their 
pofterity,  if  they  do  not  do  it.  Is  this  to- 
kration  ? 
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CHAPTER    V. 
Ah  Hijiorical  View  of  the  TurkiJJi  Power. 

IN  the  detail  of  caufes  which  modify  the  cha^ 
racier  of  nations,  it  will  frequently  be  found 
necelTary  to  trace  back  the  pages  of  hiflory,  and 
purfue  the  chain  of  events  through  fucceflive 
ages,  prefenting  thofe  ftriking  events,  whofe  ope- 
rations continue  when  their  records  are  fcarcely 
to  be  found. 

If  the  Ottoman  empire  is  flill  vail  and  exten- 
five  J  if  it  flill  attrad:  the  fear  or  the  admiration 
of  its  neighbours,  and  fwell  with  ftupid  vanity 
its  fubjeds,  thefe  effedls  are  not  furely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  wifdom  of  its  coiinfels,  or  to  the 
valour  of  its  fofces,  as  they  now  exift,  but  arife 
from  the  fplendor  of  its  former  exploits,  and  the 
merited  celebrity  of  its  ancient  character.  It  is 
true  that  thefe  exploits  were  difgraced  by  perfidy 
and  treachery,  and  ftained  by  violence  and  ra- 
pine ;  and  while  their  crimes  exhibited  an  energy 
in  purfuit,  ^nd  a  brilliancy  in  fuccefs,  the  claim 
of  the  Turks  to  national  pre-eminence  flood  un- 
difputed  ;  but  in  the  enervating  lap  of  floth,  the 
ferocious  conqueror  has  degenerated  into  a  torpid 
barbarian,  whofe  only  marks  of  former  prowefs 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  infolence  of  his  prefent 

demeanour  ,i' 
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demeanour,  and  the  fuUen  affeftation  of  his  fan- 
cied dignity. 

The  Ottoman  power  and  name  originated  in 
Otkman  (according  to  the  Arabic  pronunciation, 
or  Ofman  according  to  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian) 
who,  about  the  year  1300,  affumed  the  title  of 
fultan,  and  eflablifhed  his  empire  at  Prufa  in 
Bithynia :  but  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Turks,  we  muft  trace  their  hif- 
tory  ftill  higher  up,  and  confider  not  only  their 
own  origin,  but  that  of  the  Saracen  kalifsj, 
whom  they  fupplanted. 

The  vaft  extent  of  continent,  which,  fpreading 
from  the  eaft;ern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Afia,  has 
been  the  fource  of  many  populous  nations,  and 
the  feat  of  many  extenfive  empires,  which  have 
arifen  with  a  rapidity  only  to  fall  as  quickly  into 
ruins.  In  the  early  hiftory  of  thefe  countries, 
new  irruptions  and  new  conquerors  continually 
fuccecded  each  other,  and  the  power  of  founding 
an  empire  feems  feldom  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  fkill  requifite  for  maintaining  it.  Some, 
however,  among  the  numerous  hordes  which 
then  fucceffively  prevailed,  arofe  to  a  greater 
height,  and  eftabliOied  a  more  lafting  name  than 
others.  The  different  branches  of  Tartars,  (more 
properly  Tatars)  from  the  north,  and  the  Arabi- 
ans from  the  fouth^  carried  their  arms  over  exten- 
five 
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five  regions,  and  founded  great  and  permanent' 
empires. 

It  will  not  here  be  requifite  to  follow  the  vic- 
torious prophet  Mahomed,^  who,  by  the  fafcina- 
tion  of  his  religion,  as  much  as  by  the  terror  of 
his  fword,  fubjefted  fo  many  nations ;  fuffice  it 
to  fay,  that  his  empire,  fo  founded,  was  within 
200  years  after  his  death,  extended  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  the  kalifs  or  commanders  of  the  faithful, 
over  the  north  of  Africa  and  great  part  of  Afia ; 
bcfides  which  they  had  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  having  overrun  almoft  all 
Spain,  and  entered  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
feat  of  their  government  was  eftabliflied  at  Bag-^- 
dad,'  whence  iffued  the  mandates  of  their  fpiri- 
tual  defpotifm  over  this  wide  extent  of  territory ; 
but  as  an  empire  fo  hafhily  raifed,  and  fo  uncon- 
nefted  in  its  parts,  vvas  not  eafily  held  together, 
and  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  with  the 
increafe  of  power  acquired  alfo  habits  of  luxury 
ill  adapted  to  the  art  of  governing,  their  power 
was  foon  defhined  to  fall  under  the  fword  of  more 
hardy  competitors. 

Such  competitors  were  found  in  the  Tatar  na- 
tions, by  whom  they  were  furrounded.  The 
mod  ancient  records  of  this  part  of  the  world  de- 
fcribe  the  Scythian  or  Tatar  tribes  as  the  inva^ 
ders  of  their  lefs  ferocious  neighbours.     Their 

o 

name  has  been  very  generally  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  of  thofe  vaft  deferts  and  mountains 
fpreading  from  China  to  the  Danube,  and  who, 
whether  of  fimilar  or  different  origin,  have  at 
various  times  poured  out  their  fwarms  on  all  the 
furrounding  countries.  Tlie  Turkmans,  or. 
Turks,  were  a  tribe  of  thefe  Tatars,  whofe  ori- 
ginal feat  was  beyond  the  Cafpian  fea,  from 
whence,  incited  by  the  defire  of  plunder, 
they  defcended  about  the  year  800,  and  feized 
upon  Armenia,  from  them  called  Turcomania. 

At  this  time  the  Perfian  empire  was  ruled  by 
governors,  who  were  nominally  fubjedt  to  the  Sa- 
racen kalifs ;  but  Mahmud,  the  Gaznevide,  one 
of  thefe  governors,  having  extended  his  empire* 
from  Tranfoxiana  to  lipahan,  and  from  the  Caf- 
pian fea  to  the  Indus,  was  invefbed  by  the  kalif 
with  the  title  of  fultan.  Upon  the  fucceffion  of 
his  fon  Mallud  -j-  to  this  dignity,  a  body  of 
Turks  under  Tongrul  or  Togrul  Beg  (known  in 
fome  of  our  hiflories  by  the  nameof  Tangrolipix.) 
either  invited  by  the  Perdans  as  auxiliaries,  or 
attacking  them  as  invaders  (for  tlie  hiftorieai 
accounts  differ)  obtained  pofleffion  of  that  king- 
dom. It  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  this  time  that 
the  Turks  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed, 
and  the  ^^Z//"  having  called  them  to  his  affiftance 
againft  the  rebellious  emirs,  conftituted  the  viq- 
ionoMsTongTMl  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  com/nan- 
•  A.  D.  997,  t  A.  1058. 
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der  of  the. faithful*.  From  this  dignity  the  fliep 
^va3  fhort  to  the  attainment  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  kalifat,  to  which  a  deicendant  of  Gengis- 
khan  finally  put  an  end,  in  the  perfon  of  the 
kalif  Muflazem  f . 

Meanwhile  new  opponents  were  rifing  againfl 
the  Turks,  who,  fcaice  fettled  in  their  new  con- 
quefts,  were  obliged  to  yield  them  to  frefh  hordes 
of  invaders.  The  more  nortiiern  Tatars  preffing 
upon  the  Turks,  as  one  fwarm  of  thofe  barba- 
rians inceflantly  protruded  another,  harafled  them 
in  their  newly  acquired  Perfian  empire,  and  final- 
ly obliged  them  to  relinquilh  it  in  purfuit  of  frefh 
conquefls  to  the  fouth.  It  was  about  the  year 
1200  that  the  Turks  yielded  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia  to  the  Tatars  ;  but  previoufly  to  this  they 
had  therafelves  extended  their  arms  over  the 
greater  part  of  Alia  Minor,  whither  they  now  re- 
treated, and  fixed  the  feat  of  their  empire  at 
Iconium,  in'Cilicia,  fince  Karam.ania.  Here  too 
they  were  preffed  by  the  Tatars,  and  it  v/as  at 
this  .time  that  the  European  mania  of  the  cru- 
■fades  having  a  fecond  time  .broken  out,  the 
-Turks  found  themfelves  obliged  to  cede  the 
whole  of  Paleftine  to  the  Chriftians;!;.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  regained  this  country,  taking 
Jerufalem§  and  putting  to  the  f  word ^  without  dif- 
tm5lion  or  mercy ^  man.  I'.'oman,  and  child.  ; 

*  A,  D.  1055.  t  A.  D.  1239. 

.   1  A.  D.  uj:>  -^  ''^'  D.  1234.. 

The 
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The  government  wliich  the  celebrated  Salah- 
uddin,  (or  Snladin)  had  eflablifhed,  was  aho 
about  this  time  overthrown  by  the  Mamhjks 
(who  retained  the  independent  poffcffion  of  that 
country  till  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century) 
and  various  other  contefls  arifing  in  the  Turkilli 
empire,  it  fell  for  a  time  into  fmall  independent 
fovereignties,  and  remained  without  a  head  until 
the  rife  of  Othman,  who  firft  affumed  the  name 
of  fultan,  and  from  whom  therefore  our  account 
of  the  Ottoman  race  properly  begins. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  hiftorical  detail  of  the 
afls  of  the  feveral  fultans,  I  fhall  briefly  notice 
the  cauks  of  the  former  grcatnefs  of  the  Turks; 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 

ifl.  Their  conftant  thirft  after  univerfal  mo- 
narchy* looking  on  the  whole  world  as  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  propagation  of  their  religion, 
excited  by  fpiritual  as  well  as  tempo'tal  motives, 
never  negledling  to  feize  on  an  advantage,  as 
they  were  unrcftrained  by  any  fcrjples  of  injuf- 
tice,  or  of  breach  of  faith,  oaths,  or  treaties. 

2dly.  Their  concord  in  matters  of  religion  and 
ftate, 

3dly.     Their  perfonal  courage  in  war,  dill  ia- 
creafed  by  fuccefs,  and  by  the  enthufiafm   of 
.  r-cligion. 

4thly.  Their  general  devotion  to  their  fove- 
reign,  and  the   obedience   of  the  foldiery   and 

K  2  people 
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people  to  their  fuperiors  and  commandeiSj  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unknown  in  hiftory. 

5thly.  Their  ftricft  obfervance  of  their  ancient 
miUtary  difcipline,  their  miUtary  education,  and 
the  early  acquaintance  with  arms,  not  of  the  fol- 
diery  only,  but  of  the  whole  people. 

6thly.  Their  great  temperance,  and  confe- 
quent  health  and  vigour  of  body. 

ythiy.  The  plunder  of  their  enemies,  the  great 
rewards  attending  extraordinary  valour,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  waiting  for  thofe  who  died 
in  battle,  and  the  road  of  honour  and  power 
being  open  to  every  common  foldier,  who  might 
hope  to  become  grand  vizir,  and  even  to  be  al- 
lied to  his  fovereign. 

8thly.  The  fevere  and  never  f^iiing  inftanta- 
neous  punifhment  infiifted  ondifobedience,  dif- 
loyalty,  diforder,  or  cowardice. 

9thly.  The  military  genius  of  their  foverelgns, 
who  always  were  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and 
their  power  unrefbrained  either  by  civil  or  religi- 
ous laws. 

lothly.  Their  great  refources  for  recruiting 
their  armies,  every  Mahomedan  thinking  him^felf 
obliged,  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  had  a  continual  fupply 
of  troops  in  the  children  of  tlieir  Chriilian  cap- 
tives, whom  they  educated  in  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  and  trained  to  the  iifs  of  arms. 

6  Hence 
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Hence  it  is  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  wide 
extent  of  their  vidorles ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  af- 
toniihed,  that  they  conquered  the  whole  domi« 
nions  of  the  kalifs,  the  Greek  empire,  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  Peloponnefus,  S.;rvia,  Bofnia,  Bulgaria, 
Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  &c.  particularly  when 
we  recoUecb  that  their  opponents  were  moflly 
very  inferior  to  them  in  all  the  requifites  for  mili^ 
t&ry  excellence. 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages,  when  the  Chriftian 
ftates,  governed  by  courtiers,  prieils,  or  women, 
dilplayed  no  traces  of  intelledual  energy  j  when 
their  feudal  government,  their  ignorance  of  politi- 
cal oeconomy,and  their  want  of  fyftem  in  finan- 
cial and  military  arrangements,  rendered  them 
individually  weak  and  contemptible  j  and  when 
extended  views  of  general  politics,  of  mutual 
alliances,  and  of  a  balance  of  power,  being  un- 
known, they  could  not  be  confolidated  into  one 
powerful  confederacy  J  it  was  then  that  the 
Turks  exhibited  a  fuperior  brilliancy  of  charac- 
ter, and  built  up  a  mighty  and  extcnlive  empire. 
Their  civil  and  military  inftitutions  were  far  fu- 
perior to  thofe  of  their  cotemporaries ;  their 
temperament  of  mind  and  body,  naturally  ardent, 
was  inflamed  by  the  precepts  of  a  fanguinary  re- 
ligion, which  incited  them  to  conqueft  by  the 
moft  flattering  promifes  of  fcnfual  gratification  ; 
and  they  were  led,  by  chiefs  of  fmgular  lliill, 

K  3  bravery 
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bravery,  and  ambition,  againfb  enemies  they 
delpifed.  The  Ottoman  empire,  governed  by  a 
fucceffion  of  great  men,  from  Othman  I.  to 
Mahmoud  IV.  with  fcarcely  a  fmgle  exception, 
thus  obtained  an  eminent  reputation  whilfe  it 
widely  extended  the  Hmits  of  its  territory. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  their  fame,  however 
great  as  conquerors,  has  never  entitled  them  to 
any  other  homage,  has  never  ranked  them  among- 
the  benefa(flors  or  inftru6tors  of  mankind  ;  they 
fcarcely  dcferve  even  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
fpecies.  Intent  upon  victory,  they  have  ftopt  at 
nomeans  toprojecute  their  flan  of  unw erf al  monarchy, 
^jiolating  every  principle  of  jufice  and  national  faith ; 
attacking  their  neighbours  without  provocation^  with- 
out claim^  without  even  alledging  a  reafon  for  their 
conduEi ;  maJJ'acring  the  vanqnijhed  without  pity^  or 
f paring  their  lives  only  to  force  them  to  a  jlavery  the 
mofi  degrading  ;  feizing  on  their  wives  and  daughters, 
fdling  or  difhoncuring  them^  regardlefs  of  the  domefiif. 
mifery  of  the  unhappy  fujferers. 

We  have  feen,  in  other  countries,  particular 
reigns  or  epochas  marked  with  aclions  asdifgrace-. 
ful ;  but  that  period  or  that  reign  v/as  ever  be- 
lield  by  the  nation  itfelf  at  leaft  by  the  virtuous 
part  of  it,  with  the  indignation  it  deferved ; 
but  her-e  is  a  fyfteni  of  wickednefs  and  aboniinatioii, 
transferred  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  its  pof 
terity  to  this  very  day^  confirmed  by  their  religion,  and 

approved 
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approved  by  thoje  zvho  call  tkemjdves  the  priejis  of 
God.  Wherever  the  Turks  have  eftabliihed  their 
dominion,  fcience  and  commerce,  the  comforts 
and  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  have  ahke  de- 
cayed. Not  only  have  they  exemplified  barbar- 
ifm  and  intolerance  in  their  own  ccndud",  but 
they  liave  extinguifhcd  the  flame  of  genius  and 
knowledge  in  others,  breaking  and  defacing  even 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  with  a  kind  of  fa- 
vage  exultation,  and  proving  themfelvcs  the  real 
fcourges  of  the  human  race. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  hiflorical  furvey  of 
the  ufurpations  of  their  fovereigns,  beginning 
with 

OTHMAN    I. 

It  was  by  degrees  that  this  prince  (a  defccndant 
of  tlie  celebrated  Gengis-Khan)  reduced  under 
his  fubjeftion  mod.  of  the  toparchies,  or  petty 
Ibvereignties,  into  v/hich  the  Turkman  empire 
of  Kararnania  had  fallen.  When  he  firft  alTumed 
the  title  of  faltan,  he  pofTeffed  the  fovereignty  of 
a  fmali  diftrid,  the  capital  of  vvljich  was  Kara- 
ckifar.  Here  he  eftablillied  his  government,  and 
purfuing  his  conquefts,  took  Prufa  in  Bithynia, 
and  made  it  the  li^at  of  the  Ottoman  empire  or 
kingdom  'for  not  till  the  taking  of  Condanti- 
nopledid  the  liiltans  allume  the  title  of  imperator) 
which  now  extended  over  the  greatefl  part  of 

K  4  Afia 
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Afia  Minor.  He  died  in  1328  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by 

O  R  K  H  A  N. 

This  prince  having  taken  Nike  by  furprife,  and 
made  flaves  of  all  its  inhabitants,  removed  his 
court  thither.  When  he  had  extended  his  con- 
quefts  to  the  Heilefpont,  his  ambition  and  zeal 
to  propagate  Mahomed anifni  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  flop  there  ;  he  croffed  it,  and  took  Gali- 
poli.  He  died  in  1359,  having  been  a.moftuij'- 
juft  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Ghriftians. 

AMURAT   I. 

Succeeded  to  his  predeceffor's  projeds  of  ufur- 
pation  of  the  country,  and  extirpation  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Chriftians. 

He  took  Adrianople  in  1362,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  as  mofl:  conveniently  feated 
to  extend  his  conquefts  on  the  Chriftians.  Amu- 
rat,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  formed  the  ce- 
lebrated body  of  foldiers  called  yenifkari  or  ja- 
nizaries, which  afterwards  became  the  ftrength 
of  the  Turkilh  army.  He  took  Servia,  and  its 
capital  Niffa,  and  Appolonia  near  Mount  AthoS. 
Having  a  quarrel  with  the  fultan  of  Karamania,he 
fubdued  his  country,  but  did  not  dethrone  him, 
as  he  was  his  fon  in  law,  but  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  extenfive  empire  of  the  Ottomans 

in  Afia. 

Amurali 
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Amuratwas  ftabbed,  in  1390,  by  a  wounded 
Chrillian  foldi  r,  after  he  had  gained  a  great 
battle,  in  which  he  gave  no  pardon,  and  maf- 
facred  afterwards  an  incredible  jiumber  ofChriJiians, 
Ever  fince  this  event,  all  Chriftian  ambairadors 
nnd  their  fuite,  admitted  to  the  fultan's  prefence, 
are  held  by  both  their  arms  by  two  chamberlains, 
during  the  time  they  are  in  the  audience  room. 
He  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Thrace  (or  Romania) 
leaving  to  the  Greek  emperor  little  more  than 
the  city  of  Conftantinople. 

BAYAZET  I. 

On  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  he  Immediately 
fir  angled  his  yoimg  brother  Jaciib.  This  was  the 
firft  inflance  of  the  fanguinary  cuftom,  after- 
wards fo  frequent,  of  putting  to  death  princes 
of  the  royal  blood. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  he  took  Cratova 
in  Servia,  which  was  yielded  to  him  on  condition 
that  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  fhould  depart 
with  life  and  liberty  j  but  he  fent  foldiers  after 
them,  and  murdered  them  all  zvitkoitt  mercy.  He 
entered  into  Bofnla,  and  brought  away  all  the 
inhabitants  whom  he  judged  ufeful,  and  ma^c 
ilaves  of  them.  He  crolied  the  Danube  (the 
firft  time  the  Turks  pallt:d  it)  and  committed 
horrid  cruelties  in  V/alachia,  from  which  he 
afterwards  exaded  a  yearly  tribute.    He  befieged 

Conftan- 
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Conflantlnople  twice,  and  had  nearly  taken  it ; 
but  the  great  Tamerlane  came  to  its  relief,  and 
overcame  Bayazetinthe  greatefb  battle  that  was 
ever  fought.  Being  taken  prifoner,  he  was  put 
into  an  iron  cage  (as  he  told  Tamerlane  he  would 
have  done  by  him  had  he  been  his  prifoner) 
againft  the  bars  of  which  he  beat  out  his  brains 
in  1399.  Nature  has  not  produced  many  more 
cruel  and  mercilefs  tyrants,  nor  ever  a  more  inve^ 
teratc  enemy  to  Chriftians,  or  to  all  countries  he 
thought  he  could  conquer.  The  Turks  were 
now  arrived  at  the  height  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
^nd  thirft  of  conqueft. 

MAHOMET   I. 

Soon  after  his  accefTion  he  killed  his  brothers  j 
fome  of  them  not  till  after  a  long  civil  war.  He 
regained  all  his  father  had  loft,  but  had  not  time 
to  augment  it  much,  as  he  died  in  1422. 

AMUR  AT    ir. 

Eldeft  fon  of  Mahomet.  He  ftrangled  his  bro- 
ther Muftafa.  In  1432,  he  took  Theflalonica 
(or  Salonica)  and  put  men,  zvomen,  and  children,  to 
the/word,  except  thofe  referved  for  luft  or  hard 
labour.  The  cruelties  here  committed  cannot  be 
defcribed,  any  more  than  the  horrid  ravages 
which  he  made  in  Hungary.  He  invaded  and 
fubdued  Servia  (contrary  to  his  league  with  the 
prince  of  it,  his  father-rn-Iaw)  cJejIrcyin?  dl before 
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him.  lie  entered  into  Tranfilvania  and  killed 
nwu  women  y  and  children^  as  far  as  he  penetrated  -y 
he  did  the  fame  in  Walachia>  and  burnt  tlie  vil- 
lages and  towns ;  all  kinds  of  tortures,  and 
cruelty  in  its  moft  dreadful  (hape,  were  pradifed 
on  the  Chriftians.  The  famous  Scanderberg,  a 
native  of  Epirus,  greatly  checked  h:m. 

In  1445,  Amurat  took  Feloponnefus  and  all 
Greece ;  he  facrificed  600  prifoners  to  the  foul 
of  his  father,  ravaged  the  country,  and  dcflroyed 
every  thing  pleaiant,  beautiful,  or  grand,  and 
repeating  his  accuftomed  cruelties.  He  greatly 
enlarged  the  Turkilh  dominions,  augmented  the 
body  of  janizaries,  and  made  them  more  for-: 
midable  than  they  had  been  before.  This  cruel 
tyrant  and  invader  of  Chriftian  ftates  died  of 
age,  and  grief  at  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  Scander- 
berg, in  Auguft  1450;  he  v/as,  however,  more 
faithful  in  obferving  treaties  than  any  ofhispre- 
deceflbrs,  or  even  than  his  opponent  the  King  of 
Hungary ;  but  let  it  be  obferved,  that  he  never 
made  treaties  but  in  diftrefs,  and  when  he  de- 
fpaired  of  conquering, 

MAHOMET    ir, 

The  greatefl  v.-arrior  of  all  the  Turkilh  fultans, 
and  the  moil  cruel  tyrant  that  ever  fate  on  the 
throne  of  the  Ottomans,  or  on  any  other  throne. 
^ahomet  li.  cldeftfon  of  the  late  Amurat,  began 

his 
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his  infamous  reign  by  the  murder  of  his  two  bro- 
thers. His  next  a<5l  was  to  offer  a  league  with  the 
emperor  of  Conftantinople  and  the  defpot  of 
Servia,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide,  but 
at  the  fame  time  he  made  preparations  for  the 
liege  of  Conftantinople.  He  never  kept  his 
word,  his  promifes,  his  leagues,  or  even  his 
moft  foiemn  oaths  on  the  Koran,  longer  than 
fuited  his  purpofe.  He  was  a  monfler  of  perfidy, 
of  cruelty,  and  injuHice,  aad  he  Is  "  the  glory  of 
"  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman  race.'' 

He  took  Conllantinople  the  20th  of  May 
1453.  "  The  emperor  was,  happily  for  him,  kil- 
led in  defending  It.  The  barbarians  entered  the 
city,  howling  more  horribly  than  the  beafls  of 
the  foreft  with  thlrft  of  blood;  they  flew  defence- 
lefs  men,  women,  and  children,  by  thoufands, 
without  the  leaft  refpeft  to  dignity  or  beauty,  to 
age  or  youth,  to  fex  or  condition.  All  vvho  could, 
fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  hoping  that  the 
facrednefs  of  the  place  would  infpire  refped  for 
the  duties  of  man,  of  whatever  religion  he  be  ; 
they  were  there  ail  llain,  except  a  very  few^,  referv- 
ed  for  purpofes  worfe  than  death  j  and  the  church 
was  converted  into  a  ftable.  Every  common  fol- 
dler  had  perniiffion,  for  three  days,  to  maffacre, 
to  violate,  and  to  pillage  without  reflraint. 
Riches  were  worfe  than  poverty,  and  beauty 
worfe  than  deformity.     A   hundred    thoufand 

bar- 
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barbarians  fdtisfied  their  avarice,  their  favage 
cruelty,  and  their  brutal  luft,  or  all.  No  tongue 
can  dcfcribc  their  mUery.  Three  long  days  and 
three  long  niglUs  the  air  was  fnaken  with  their 
cries.  The  fultan  heard  them  in  his  camp,  and 
they  lulled  him  to  lleep.  The  dogs  ran  into 
the  fields  howling  with  compa/Tion,  or  leaped  into 
the  fea. 

"  After  three  days,  the  few  Chrillians,  fpared 
for  the  cruel  purpofes  of  the  conquerors,  were 
driven  like  hogs  into  the  fields.  The  fultan  en- 
tered the  city  j  his  horfe  was  flopped  ibmetimes 
by  heaps  of  theflaughtered,and  fometimes  vv^ded 
through  pools  of  blood.  He  made  in  the  holy 
temple  of  St.  Sophia  a  fumptuous  feaft  for  his 
pafhas  and  ofRcers,  and  as  he  fate  banquetting 
he  caufed  to  be  killed,  for  his  diverfion  and  that 
of  his  guefts,  great  numbers  of  his  prifoners  of 
the  firft  diftinction  for  birth,  eminence,  and  learn- 
ing, among  whom  were  many  of  the  late  empe- 
ror's relations ;  and  thefe  feafts  he  repeated  daily 
till  he  had  deftroyed  all  the  Grecian  nobility, 
pricils,  and  perfons  of  learning  or  note  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  of  both  fcxes  and  all  ages. 
Many  Venetian  fenators,  and  Genoefe  nobles, 
and  rich  merchants,  were  among  the  prifoners ; 
they  were  in  like  manner  murdered  for  his  diver- 
fion while  he  was  fcafting,  and  to  entertain  his 
court. 

Thus 
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Thus  ended  the  Greek  empire  !  Thus  was- 
founded  the  feat  of  the  Turkifli  empire,- which 
fome  Chriftian  princes  have  fince  thought  it  juf- 
tice  to  defend  from  the  attacks  of  other  Chriftian 
princes,  and  from  the  ftruggles  of  the  wretched 
remainder  of  an  injured  and  unhappy  people,  ever 
ifmce  living  in  miferable  bondage  ! 

Unprovoked,  the  Turks  attacked  them,  and 
never  ceafed  till  the)^  had  ufurped  the  throne  of 
their  empire,  as  they  had  done  thofe  of  fo  many 
other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  murdering  millions 
in  cold  blood,  and  by  tortures  of  the  moft  un^ 
heard  of  barbarity. 

■.  He  took  Servia,  and  the  empire  of  Trapizonde, 
putting  dll  the  family  of  the  Emperor  to  death.  After 
triumphing  over  the  Venetians,  he  took  Otranta 
in  Italy, and  murdered  all  the  inhabitants,  accord^ 
ing  to  theTurkiili  cuflom,  except  a  few  he  chofe 
out  to  make  flavcs  of. 

He  died  (by  poilon  it  is  fuppofed)  in  the  year 
1 48 1,  after  having  put  to  death  above  800,000 
Chriftians  of  both  fexes. 

BAYAZET   IL 

Eldell  fon  of  the  late  fultan,  had  a  long  civil  war 
to  fuftain  againft  his  brothers,  whom  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  and  putting  to  death 
when  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  formed  a 
projeifl   of  putting  to  death  the  whole  corps  of 

janizarieSj 
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janizaries,  but,  as  it  was  difcovercd,  it  became 
imprafticable.  lie  attacked  without  provocation 
the  Venetians,  and  committed  horrid  maflacres  ; 
he  alio  attacked  the  Egyptians.  After  a  trouble-' 
Ibme  reign,  he  was  depoied  by  his  Ton,  and  poi- 
Ibned,  in  151 2. 

SELIAI   I. 

The  greatefl.  monfter  of  this  mcnftrous  race. 
After  poifjning  his  father,  he  flrangled  his  elder 
brother,  and  murdered  his  five  fDns  ;  he  caught 
another  brother,  and  fhrangled  him  alfo.  He 
made  great  conquefls  over  the  Perfians,  and  in 
Afia,  and  took  Cairo  after  a  hard  ftruggle  with 
the  Mamaluks.  After  a  bloody  reign,  he  died 
a  lamentable  death  of  a  cancer  in  his  reins 
as  he  was  planning  an  attack  on  Italy  and 
Rhodes,  in  September  ii;20.  He  commanded 
•his  fon  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Chriilians, 
and  left  him  many  v.'ife  but  dreadfully  fanguinary 
precept?. 

SO  LI  MAN    II. 

Having  freed  himfelf  from  apprehenlion  on  the 
fide  of  Perfia  and  Eg)'pt,  he  directed  his  attempts 
againft  the  Oiriftians,  and  foon  took  Rhodes 
from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  held  it 
for  two  hundred  years.  The  fentiments  of  the 
Turks  may  be  gathered  from  his  fpceches  to  the 

grand 
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grand  mafler,  after  be  had  figned,  and  fworn  to 
obferve,  the  capitulation. 

"  Although  I  mightj//y?/yand  worthily  infringe 
"  the  articles  I  have  prefcribed  with  fuch  an  ene- 
*'  my  (that  is,  a  Chrijlian)  from  whofe  deferred 
"  punifhment  neither  faith  nor  oath  ought  tojlay  a 
"  mofb juft  conqueror;  yet  I  have  determined  to 
"  be  gracious  and  liberal  to  thee  if  thou  wilt,  by 
"  well-doings,  amend  thy  life,  and  to  give  thee 
"  great  preferment  in  my  fervice,"  &c.  The 
grand  mafter  in  a  noble  fpeech  anfwered,  "  that 
be  preferred  death  i'*  which  fo  afloniihed  Soli- 
man,  that  he  promifed  to  obferve  the  articles  of 
the  capitulation.  On  the  grand  mafter's  depar- 
ture from  Rhodes,  Soliman  told  him,  "  What 
*'  I  have  done  unto  thee  was  not  for  hatred,  but 
"  defire  of  fovereignty." — "  I  need  not  war  fo^ 
*'  riches  but  for  honour,  fame,  and  immortality 
*'  and  the  extcnfion  of  my  empire  ;  for  it  is  th© 
"  property  of  a  fovereign,  royally  defcendcd,  by 
**  ftrong  hand  to  take  from  others,  and  to  in*^ 
*'  vade  others,  not  from  a  covetous  mind,  but 
■*from  the  honourable  delire  of  rule  and  fove- 
"  reignty  ;  for  while  my  neighbour  ftandeth  I 
**  count  it  jufl:  by  force  of  arms  to  remove  him.'* 

He  then  attacked  Hungary,  took  Buda,  and 
ninrdcred  the  garrifon,  \v\i\c\\  hd.d  capitulated.  He 
entered  into  Audria  with  fire  and  fword  :  "  The 
*'  Qul  zvere  Jlain,  the  young  led  into  captivity^  women 

*'  ravi/ked 
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**  raviflied  before  their  hufbands  faces,  and  then  flain 
"  with  their  children,  infants  ript  out  of  their  mot  her* s 
**  zvombs,  others  taken  from  their  breafis,  cut   in 
"  pieces,  or  thriiji  upon  pointed fiakes,  and  other  incre- 
"  dible  cruelties.'"  He  laid  ficgetoVienna,  but  find- 
ing a  mofl  defperate  refiftance,  raifed  the  fiegc, 
and  before  he  withdrew  majfacred  all  his  prifonerSy 
men,  zvomen,  and  children.     This  liege  coft  him 
80,000  men.     He  made  John  king  of  Hungary 
tributary  to   him,  entered  again  into  Auftria, 
and  repeated  his  cruelties,  killing  at  one  time 
4,000  priloners.      He  took,  in   1534,   Bagdad, 
all  Aflyria,  and  Mefopotamia,  formerly  feparate 
kingdoms,  but  then  belonging  to  Perfia.  He  fent 
200,000  men  into  Macedonia,  to  be  tranfported 
into  Italy,  and  adually  landed  a  part  of  this  army 
in  Apulia,  and  took  Caftrum.  Turning  his  forces, 
however,  from  Italy  againft  the  Venetians,  he 
belieged  Corfu,  but  not  fucceeding,  he  carried 
away  1 6,000  young  people  of  the  illand  into  per- 
petual llavery,  yet  he  made  other  conquefts  on 
them  during  a  long  war.     He  again  came  to 
Buda,  and  converted  Hungary  into  a  Turkifh 
province,  making  an  alliance  with  the  French 
to  attack  the  Emperor.     He  made  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  on  Malta,  but  carried  off  from  Goza 
6,300  young  people  into  llavery.     The  Turks 
then  attacked  and  tookTripoly,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Malta,  but  did  not  keep  the  capitula- 

L  tions. 
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tions,  as  they  faid  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  dogs, 
Ali  palhaof  Buda  invaded  Upper  Hungary,  and 
took  Temefwar,  and,  contrary  to  the  capitulation^ 
murdered  the  garrij'on. 

Soliman,  being  fufpicious  of  his  fon  Muftafa, 
caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled  in  his  preience,  but 
afterwards  found  he  was  innocent  j  he  ftrangled 
aifo  Muftafa's  fon.  Chihangar,  another  fon  of 
SoHman,  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  He  caufed 
a  third  fon  Bayazet,  together  with  five  of  his 
children,  to  be  ftrangled.  He  fent  a  fleet  and 
army  againft  Malta,  attacked  it  a  fecond  time, 
and  took  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo  ;  but  meeting  with 
great  lofs  raifed  the  fiege.  In  fhort,  after  doing 
in  various  parts  of  the  Vv^orld  much  mifchief  to 
the  ChriRians,  and  committing  every  where 
great  cruelties,  he  died  of  a  bloody  flux,  the  4th 
of  September  1566.  This  prince  has  been  much 
extolled  by  many  Chriftian  writers. 

SELIM   ir. 

^tt  the  ruinous  example  to  his  fucceffors  of  not 
going  himfelf  to  the  wars,  and  of  carrying  them 
on  by  lieutenants.  He  foon  fought  a  pretence 
to  declare  war  againft  the  Venetians,  who,  in  this 
bloody  conteft,  loft  Cyprus  and  a  part  of  Dalma- 
tia.  The  Turkilli  chara(5ler  no  where  appears 
in 'a  worfe  light  than  in  the  hiftory  of  this  war. 
He  fent  an  army  into  Moldavia  againft  the  way- 
ivode.     At  laft  a  peace  was  made,  tp  which  the 

Turks 
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Turks  fvvore  fevcn  times ;  yet  the  waywodc  was 
murdered  by  the  pallia,  unmindful  of  his  oaths. 
They  then  overran  Moldavia,  putting  all  the 
nobiUty,  and  many  thoufands  of  others,  to  the 
fword;  and  all  VValachia  fell  into  their  hands 
in  1574.  The  9th  of  December  this  fame  year 
Selim  died. 

AMU  RAT   IIT. 
Eldeft  fon  of  the  late  fultan,  v^'hofe  death  was 
concealed,  as  was  ufual,  till  the  new  fultan  ar- 
rived, fucceedcd  to  the  throne.     The  janizaries, 
who  had  a  cullom  in  interregnums  to  plunder 
and    even    maffacre   their   fellow-citizens,   the 
Chriftians  and  Jews,  were  difappointed  and  mur- 
mured, and  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  large 
fums  to  appeafe  them.     On  his   acceflion,  he 
caufed  five  of  his  brethren  to  be  ftrangled  in 
his   prefence.     Though  he   was   of  a  peaceful 
temper,  he  continued  his  father's  wars,  becaufe 
he  feared  to  be  thought  to  degenerate  from  the 
Ottoman  princes,  but  went  not  himfelf  into  the 
field.     In    October    1575,  he  penetrated  into 
Ruffia  and   Poland,  and  made  great  flaughter. 
It  was  debated  in  the  divan,  whether  the  league 
A^ith  the   Chriftians  or  that  with  the  Perfians 
Ihould  be  broken;  for  they  hold  it  lawful,  when 
it  is  in  the  intereft  of  the  empire,  to  break  all 
oaths  and  treaties  with  thofe  of  a  different  faith 
with  themfelves.     It  was  determined  to  make 

L  z  war 
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war  againft  Perfia.  The  event  of  this  war  was 
favourable  to  him.  It  was  attended  with  their 
ufuai  cruelties.  The  janizaries  having  now  loll 
their  fubmiHion,  and  in  a  great  part  their  difci- 
-pline,  began  to  kill  their  commanders  whenever 
they  were  diflatisfied  with  them.  Amurat  had 
permitted  their  children  to  be  enrolled  in  their 
corps.  He  made  war  on  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and,  as  ufual,  caufcd  much  defolation.  lie  died 
the  1 8th  of  January  1595. 

MAHOMED   III. 

Eldeft  fon  of  the  "late  fultan.  He  put  to  death 
all  his  brothers  (in  number  nineteen)  and  ten  of 
his  father's  wives,  whom  he  fuppofcd  might  be 
with  child.  The  janizaries,  notvvithftanding  the 
new  fultan's  preience,  plundered  the  city,  and 
had  nearly  plundered  the  palace  alfo,  and  killed 
the  fultan.  He  at  firfl;  carried  on  his  wars  againft 
the  German  emperor  by  his  paflias,  but  not  being 
fuccefsful,  he  went  himfelf  to  Buda  with  200/:>oo 
men,  and  having  taken  Agri,  returned  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  This  war  was  conduced  with  va- 
rious fuccefs,  but  with  great  fury.  When  the 
Turks  took  Alba-regalis,  by  capitulation,  the 
Chriftians  were  to  march  out  in  fafety  with  their 
arms,  but  the  Turks. put  them  all  to  death,  as 
well  inhabitants  as  3,000  foldiers.  The  infolence 
of  the  janizaries  became  very  great,and  they  were 

con- 
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continually  mutinying  and  fighting  with  the 
other  ioklicrs.  The  pallias  in  many  provinces 
rebelled,  and  the  fultan  through  fear  made  peace 
with  them,  pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  them 
in  their  orHces ;  but  he  put  to  death  other  paflias. 
who  were  in  his  power,  which  caufed  thofe  who 
had  any  thing  to  apprehend  to  rebel  again. 
He  put  to  death  his  own  ion  and  his  ion's  mother, 
on  fuipicion  of  a  defign  to  dethrone  him.  The 
janizaries  attempted  to  depoie  him.  Whilft 
treating  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  for  peace, 
he  died  at  Conftantinopie,  in  January  1604. 

ACHMET    I. 

The  fecond  fon  (the  eldefl  having  been  ftrangled 
by  his  father)  fucceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  Turks  were  not  earneft  with  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  but  wanted  to  deceive  and 
fall  on  the  Germans ;  the  war  therefore  con- 
tinued, but  at  bngth  peace  was  concluded  in 
1607.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
his  other  wars  with  dificrent  nations.  In  his  23d 
year,  he  beat  his  fultana,  who  was  mother  of  a 
daughter,  and  wounded  and  trod  on  her,  bccaufe 
fhe  had  ftrangled  one  of  his  fillers  ilaves,  of 
whom  he  had  become  enamoured.  The  fultana, 
having  heard  of  this  amour,  fent  for  her,  ftrangled 
her,  and  put  her  clothes  on  one  of  her  own  flaves, 
whom  (he  lent  to  the  fultan,  and  oji  her  return 

L  3  ftrangled 
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ftrangled  her  alfo,  as  fhe  had  done  many  others, 
who  appeared  to  be  with  child  by  the  fultan. — 
This  anecdote  fliews  the  defpotifm  of  this  government 
even  among  the  womejt  of  the  feraglio.  He  died 
15th  November  16 17.'  ■' 

MUSTAFA   I. 

The  brother  of  the  late  fultan,  who  had  been  pre - 
ferved,  but  with  fuch  fecrecy  that  it  was  fcarcely 
known  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  During 
his  brother's  reign,  the  council  had  determined 
he  fhould  be  preferved,  as  Achmet  was  bat  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  there  v/ere  only  thefe  two  heirs 
to  the  throne,  but  that  he  Ihould  be  kept  in  clofe 
confinement.  Muftafa,  being  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  was  drawn  out  of  a  cell,  and  proclaimed 
fultan.  He  became  uncommonly  cruel ;  he 
caufed  young  Ofman,  eldeft  fon  of  Achmet, 
to  be  confined  under  a  ftrong  guard,  and  put  to 
death  the  other  fons  of  Achmet.  He  offered 
many  indignities  to  the  Chriftian  ambafladors — • 
indeed,  in  the  laft  reign,  the  Europeans  in  Con- 
flantinople  were  all  ordered  to  be  flain,  but  the 
vizir  and  other  great  officers  diflTuaded  the  fultan 
from  this  ftep.  When  Achmet  had  children  of 
his  own,  it  was  determined  to  put  Muftafa,  his 
brother,  to  death ;  ind  though  it  zvas  concluded 
in  the  council  of  the  divan,  yet  Achmet  was  diverted 
from  it  by  omens. 

When 
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When  an  cnii>eror  mounted  the  throne,  it 
was  ufiial  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  and  ne- 
phews ;  but  when  he  had  children  grown  up,  he 
cntrulled  them  with  governments  and  the  com- 
mand of  armies ;  this  cuftom  had  now  ceafecJ. 
When  the  fi\ther  died,  the  vizir  kept  his  death,  if 
poflibie,  fecret  till  the  new  fultan  arrived,  who 
generally  contrived  to  feize  his  brothers  and  put 
them  to  death  j  fometimes  they  lied,  but  they 
were  generally  caught  fooner  or  later  and  put  to 
death.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  fultan 
always  goes  to  fome  mofque  in  the  city  to  public 
prayers  every  Friday,  or  fhows  himfelf  in  public, 
for  otherwife  the  people  imagine  he  is  dead, 
and  make  a  rebellion. 

When  the  late  fultan,  Achmet,  found  death 
approach,  his  counfellors  advil'ed  him  to  fettle 
the  fucceflion,  his  own  children  being  young.  He 
fent  for  his  brother,  and  told  him  his  refolution 
of  making  choice  of  him  to  fucceed  to  the  throne, 
which  much  amazed  him,  as  the  empire  belong- 
ed to  his  own  fon.  He  recommended  to  him 
the  children  he  had  by  the  fultana,  entreating 
him  to  ufe  them  as  he  had  done  him,  kavirig  the 
children  he  had  by  concubines  to  his  difcretion. 

Muftafa,  nearly  an  idiot,  by  his  cruelties  be- 
came fo  odious,  that  the  grand  vizir,  who  was 
gone  againft  the  Perfians,  returned  with  his  army, 
depofed  him,  fent  him  to  his  prifon  again,  not 
L  4  having 
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having  reigned  a  year,  and  placed  Olrnan  on  the 
throne. 

OS  MAN   I. 

He  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  landed 
at  Manfred onia,  and  carried  off  i  ,600  tlavcs.  He 
made  war  againfl  Poland,  and  marched  hiniielf  at 
the  head  of  300,000  men,  with  300  field  pieces 
and  100  double  cannon,  but  he  had  no  iuccefs, 
and  was  reduced  to  fue  for  peace. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  minillers,  the 
fultan  married,  without  any  pomp,  the  grand- 
daugliter  of  a  fultana  who  had  been  married  to  a 
pa(ha,  only  for  her  beauty  j  but  a  bad  conftruc- 
tion  was  put  on  this  aftion,  his  anceltors  of  late 
years  not  having  ufually  taken  wives  of  a  Turkifh 
race,  on  account  of  their  relations. 

The  fultan,  who  had  been  dilcontented  with 
the  janizaries  ever  fmce  his  difgrace  in  Poland, 
meditated  revenge  againft  them,  and  at  laft  de- 
termined to  abolifli  a  corps  now  grown  too  for- 
midable, and  having  loft  their  ancient  difcipline 
and  fubordination,  had  become  mutinous  and 
interfered  with  the  affairs  of  government.  Con- 
trary to  their  inftitution,  they  had  married,  and 
entered  into  trades;  their  children  were  alfo 
janizaries,  a  privilege  conceded  to  them  in  a 
former  reign,  and  they  were  more  pleafed  to 
(lay  at  home,  than  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 

campaign. 
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campaign.     His  vizir  promifed  to  provide  him  a 

new  foldiery  of  the  Curds  (who  inhabit  the 
mountains  between  Smyrna  and  Mount  Ix- 
banon,)  40,000  of  whom  were  to  be  enrolled  as 
his  body  guards  ;  the  paflias  of  the  provinces 
were  to  train  up  to  arms  a  certain  number  ot  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  ready  to  ferve  in  foreign  wars, 
and  to  conftitute  a  greater  army  than  any  of  his 
predecellbrs,  and  enable  him  to  make  greater  con- 
quers at  far  lefs  expence.  It  was  agreed  between 
the  fultan  and  vizir,  that  the  former  fhould  go 
into  Afia  on  feme  pretence,  as  that  of  going  to 
vilit  Mecca,  or  to  reduce  Sidom,  which  had  re- 
belled;  but'the  fultan  was  not  cautious  enough 
in  his  preparations,  melting  metals,  conveying 
away  all  his  treafures,  and  ufmg  imprudent  ex- 
preilions  and  threats  to  the  janizaries.  In  the 
m.ean  time  the  vizir  had  provided  20,000  men  in 
Afia,  on  whom  he  could  de{)end,  befides  all  the 
force  of  the  emir  of  Sidon,  v^/hom  he  had  gained, 
under  pretence  of  a  waragainfh  Perfia.  At  Da- 
mafcus,  the  fultan  was  to  cut  off  all  his  guards, 
and  ftay  there  till  he  had  regulated  his  new 
army,  then  to  return  to  Conftantinople,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  janizaries,  fpahies,  tamariots,  and  all 
their  officers,  to  fettle  a  new  government,  and 
change  the  name  of  the  city.  He  then  hoped 
to  conquer  all  Chriftendonii  in  the  mean  time 
he  was  to  live  in  friendlliip  with  all  powers. 

Certainly 
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Certainly  this  was  a  well-grounded  defign,and 
the  reformation  of  the  army  had  become  necef- 
fary ;  the  empire  languilhed  under  inlblent  and 
lazy  Haves,  and  the  fultan  found  himfc  If  depen- 
dent on  the  janizaries  for  life  or  death,  peace 
or  war.  A  civil  conteft,  however,  would  have 
been  produced ;  for  the  loldiery  in  Europe  would 
have  fet  up  another  fultan ;  but  he  liad  all  the 
treafure.  If  he  fuccceded,  he  would  have  faved 
an  immenfe  expence  ;  for  the  janizaries  now  con- 
fumed,  almoft  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire. 

The  foldiery,  however,  oppofed  the  departure 
of  the  fultan,  and  threatened  to  fet  up  another 
in  his  place.     They  ran  to  the  feraglio,  but  with- 
out arms,  and  demanded  that  he  iliould  remain 
in   Conftantinople  ,  that   he  fliould  deliver  up 
the  vizir  and  other  great  officers  acculed  by  them 
of  confpiring  againft  the  ftate.     The  fultan  con- 
fented  not  to  go  to  Alia  but   refufed  to  deliver 
np  thofe  whom  ihcy  demanded,  and  pcrfuaded 
them  to  ftay  till  Saturday,  which  was   council 
day— this  happened  on  Wednefday,  7th  May 
1622. — The  next  day  the  tumult  began  again, 
and  the  vizir  advifed  the  fultan  to  go   to   Afia, 
in  his  own  boats,  but  he  refufed.     The  vizir  ap- 
peared  in  order  to  appeafe  them,  but  they  cut 
nim  in  pieces.     The  emperor  then  too  late  en- 
deavoured to  crofs  over  to  Afia,  and  not  fucceed- 
ing,   he  hid  himfelf  in  a  private  place.     The  re- 
bels 
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bels  demanded  their  fultan  and  more  facrifices, 
and  laid  they  muft  have  a  fultan,  and  that  if 
he  would  not  appear,  they  would  make  another : 
having  waited  lome  time,  they  refolved  to  enter 
the  palace,  but  took  a  folemn  oath  not  to  plunder 
iti  they  there  killed  the  killar-aga,  and  not  find- 
ing fultan  Ofman,  they  demanded  Muftafa,  who 
had  been  dethroned  ;  they  found  him  in  a  vault, 
where  Ofman  had  put  him,  with  two  negro  women. 
They  carried  him  to  the  old  feraglio  and  there 
left  him  ;  Ofman  came  out  after  their  departure, 
and  having  confulted   with  fome  of  his  friends» 
it  was  refolved  to  fend  to  the  women  of  the  old 
feraglio  to  put  Muftafa  to  death  ;  but  he  had  a 
party  among  thefe  women,  whofe  noife  alarmed 
the   guard,  who  refcued  him.     The   next  day 
Ofman  went  to  the  college  of  the  janizaries,  and 
by  entreaties  had  nearly   prevailed,  but  for  the 
indifcretion  of  the  janizary-aga,  in  beginning  to 
threaten  the  janizaries,  who  thereupon  flew  him 
and  others  who  came  with  the  fultan.    They  car- 
ried Ofman  to  the  new  fultan,  who  only  nodded 
confent  to  what  they  propofed,  and  he  was  fent 
as  a  prifoner  to  the  Seven  Towers.     The  new 
vizir  m.ade  by  Muftafa  knew  that  the    ftorm 
might  pafs  over  if  Ofman  lived  ;  a  confultation 
therefore  was  held  by  the  chief  officers,  and  it 
was  determined  to  fearch  how  many  of  the  royal 
^lood  were  left  alive,  that  if  two  remained  Of- 
man 
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man  (liould  be  put  to  death.  Two  of  his  bro- 
thers were  found  ;  one  about  twelve  the  other 
about  feven  years  of  age,  and  the  vizir  then  yveiit 
with  executioners  to  the  prifon,  and  ftrangled 
Olman.  The  foldiers,  who  did  not  intend  to  go 
•ib  far,  foon  repented.  The  .pa"i"ha  of  Erzerun 
broke  out  in  open  rebcUion,  and  declared  hiai- 
felf  the  avenger  of  his  prince's  blood, 

MUSTAFA    I.      (re-enthroned  J 

On  Saturday,  1  ft  June  1622,  the  capi-aga  or 
major-domo,  having  received  a  fecret  order  to 
remove  the  brothers  of  the  late  fultan  Ofman 
from  their  lodgings,  and  in  the  night  to  ftrangle 
them  J  as  he  was  performing  his  command,  aided 
with  a  few  of  his   executioners,  and    carrying 
away   the  princes,    they   cried  out ;  the   pages 
running  to  the  noife,  and  encouraged    by   ihe 
kiflar-aga,   who  had    fome    fufpicion,    without 
further  examination  killed  the  capi-aga,  almoft 
every  order  of  men  having   now    riien  againfh 
their  own  chief.     That  night  they  fent  fecretly 
to  the  janizaries  and  fpahies.     The  foldiers  re- 
turned in  fury  to  the  court  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
ges, and  demanded  juftice  againft  thofe  who  thus 
vvould  have  made  an  end  of  the  Ottoman  race, 
only  this  Muftafa  being  left  alive,  who  was  be- 
come fo  holy  a  faint  that  he  would  not  people  the 
world  v,'ith  linners,  nor  endure  any  woman  near 
him.     The  innocent  fultan  proteftcd  he  knew 

nothing 
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nothine  of  the  matter  ;  and  that  if  fuch  a  com- 
mand  was  procured,  it  was  obtained  fraudulently. 
He  was  eafily  believed  himfelf,  but  his  mother 
(another  Livia)  and  Daout  Palha,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  daughter,  were  vehemently  fufpedled. 
This  tumult  was  however  appealed.  The  ftate 
of  the  empire  was  deplorable  :  the  ibvereign  an 
idiot,  the  next  heir  a  child,  and  ail  the  great 
men  and  beft  foldiers  either  deftroyed,  or  become, 
mutinous  and  corrupted. 

The  Perfians  feized  this  opportunity  to  recover 
the  province  and  city  of  Bagdad.  Had  the 
Chriilian  princes  opened  their  eyes,  they  might 
alfo  have  regained  much  that  they  had  loft. 

The  vizir  took  occafion  to  blame  the  janizar- 
aga,  and  to  have  him  and  fome  other  pafhas  fent 
into  exile,  to  be  afterwards  ftrangled,  to  make 
room  for  depoling  Muftafi.  and  placing  on  the 
throne  Murat,  a  child,  and  brother  of  Ofman, 
who  had  a  ftrong  party.  The  janizaries  refcued 
their  agiu  A  new  iadiion  now  arofe  between 
the  partizans  of  Muflafa,  the  reigning  fultan, 
and  of  Murat.  The  vizir  retired.  No  fecurity 
was  left  for  any  man ;  the  rebellious  ioldiers 
having  the  government  in  their  hands.  They 
adhered  to  the  fultan  of  their  own  creating  ;  but 
the  lawyers  and  churchmen  (the  ulema)  plan- 
ned a  revolution,  and  affirmed  publicly,  that  the 
conftitution  was  fubverted,  the  fultan  unlawful, 

and 
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and  all  thofe  who  adhered  to  him  guilty  of  herefy, 
in  having  defpifed  the  inftitutions  of  Mahomed ; 
and  thefenotioDS  they  fpread  over  all  tlTe  empire 
by  correfpondence  with  their  own  body,  fo  that 
the  whole  nation  was  divided  in  fentiment. 

The  foldiers  ftill  continued  in  their  mutinous 
difpoiition  even  in  Conftantinople,  and  their 
infolence  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that,  going  irk 
troops  to  the  court,  they  dehianded  all  offices  of 
profit ;  infifted  on  being  ftewards  to  the  revenues 
of  the  mofques,  (which  are  great) ;  demanded 
the  farms  of  the  cuftoms,  and  committed  infuf- 
ferable  outrages.  The  vizir  durll  deny  them 
nothing  ;  they  drank,  wine  in  the  fi-reets  con- 
trary to  their  law,  and  ftood  in  companies  in  the 
open  day,  exacting  of  all  Chriftians  who  paffed^ 
money  to  pay  for  their  wine,  ftabbing  without 
mercy  thofe  who  refafed  to  fubmit  to  their  extor- 
tions. None  daft-ed  to  remonftrate  with  men: 
who  had  killed  their  own  fovereign.  At  Smyrna 
the  janizaries  affaulted  the  Chriftianconfuls,  and 
took  money  from  them  ;  nor  did  they  without 
difficulty  elcapewith  their  lives.  Kebellion  ap- 
peared in  feveral  provinces,  and  the  treafures 
were  exhaufted  by  the  immenfe  fums  given  to 
the  janizaries  at  each  new  acceffion  to  the  throne^ 
and  by  the  burden  of  feveral  expenfive  wars. 

The  fpahies  demanded juilice  for  the  death  of 

the  late  fultan^  and  the  puniChraent  of  the  vizir 

>^  who 
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who  had  murdered  him,  but  who  had  fmce  abdi- 
cated his  office.  The  janizaries  proteded  him, 
but  at  length  confented  to  his  puniflimcnt,  and 
he  was  carried  to  the  lame  chamber  where  the 
fultan  was  llrangled,  and  there  met  his  fate  ;  he 
even  pointed  out  the  corner  where  the  regicide 
was  performed,  and  defired  to  die  there,  which 
was  granted. 

On  20th  January'  1622,  a  peace  with  Poland 
was  figned  by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifli 
Ambaliador. 

The  foldiers,  when  they  wanted  money,  now 
openly  plundered  people,  fo  that  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  remove  the  royal  mint  into  the 
feraglio,  (where  it  has  remained  to  this  day) 
and  coin  all  the  metal  that  could  be  found  to 
fatisfy  them. 

The  pallia  of  Erzerun,  with  fome  other  pafhas, 
raifed  a  great  army,  and  marched  towards  Con- 
llantinopk,  declaring  his  intention  to  reduce  the 
janizaries  of  the  city  to  obedience  and  difcipline  ; 
to  punifli  thofe  who  had  murdered  the  late  ful- 
tan Ofman,  and  to  appoint  lawfully  a  new  fultan, 
ivho  fhould  be  able  to  govern  ^  aflerting  at 
the  fame  time  that  Muftafa  was  an  idiot,  go- 
verned by  a  woman  and  by  his  vizir.  The  army 
at  Confkantinople  refufed  to  march  againfl  the 
pallia  of  Erzerun,  and  the  empire  was  from  one 
end  to  the  other  in  confufion. 

The 
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The  chief  caufe  of  this  evil  was,  that  their 
three  laft  emperors  had  not  gone  into  the  field 
themfelves,  excepting  once,  when  Mahomet  III. 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  credit  with  the  fol- 
diery,  went  to  Hungary,  and  took  yVgria.  The 
people  and  minifters  were  delirous  of  depofing 
Muftafa,  and  placing  on  the  throne  Murat,  bro- 
ther of  Ofman  ;  but  they  feared  that  the  vizir, 
who  was  in  effect  emperor,  afTifted  by  the  jani- 
zaries, would  maintain  the  fovereign  they  had 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  they  knew  that  the 
lowilateof  the  finances  would  not  allow  of  giving 
the  uiual  iums  to  the  janizaries  at  the  accefTion 
of  a  new  lliltan  ;  but  the  report  tliat  the  palha 
of  Erzerun  had  declared  himfelf  the  avenger  of 
the  late  fultan,  and  had  put  to  death  all  the  jani- 
zaries that  fell  into  his  hands,  with  their  wive$ 
and  children  ;  that  he  was  advancing  with  afi 
army  ;  and  that  the  ibldiers  fent  againit  him 
had  difbanded,  firuck  the  janizaries  at  Conftan' 
tinople  with  iuch  fear,  that  they  joined  the  civil 
power  to  depole  Muftafa,  and  place  Amurat  on 
the  throne,  and  even  confented  to  rehnquifh  the 
ulual  donations  made  to  them  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion.  Muftafa  was  therefore  re-condufted 
cjuictly  to  his  priion,  and 

SULTAN  AMURAT  IV.  (or  MURAT) 
In  i62  3,afcendedthe  throne,  being  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.     The  vizir  lent  againft  the  pafha 

of 
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of  Erzcrun  could  or  would  do  nothing ;  for  the 
beglarbeg  of  Anatolia  had  joined  the  pafha,  and 
the  fpahies  were  on  his  fide. 

The  Coflaks  at  this  period  entered  the  Bof- 
phorus  with  150  fmall  (hips  and  boats,  and  de- 
ftroyed  Buyukdere  and  Yenikoi,  within  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Conftantinople  on  the 
European,  and  Stania  on  the  Afiatic  fide.  They 
returned  the  next  night  quietly,  having  greatly 
alarmed  the  capital*  The  pafha  of  Erzerun  and 
the  king  of  Perfia  ravaged  the  countries  in  Afia. 
Algiers  and  Tunis  began  to  caft  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  porte,  and  to  become  independent 
ftates.  The  pallia  of  ErZerun,  however,  was 
pardoned,  and  admitted  to  another  paHialik,  that 
of  Bofnia ;  for  the  porte  thought  it  dangerous 
to  bring  matters  to  the  utmoft  extr'emity,  folow 
was  it  fallen ;  befides,  it  did  not  wifh  to  fee  the 
janizaries  triumphant,  nor  was  the  grand  feignior, 
fecretly,  difpleafed  at  the  pafha's  conduct. 

A.  D.  1630.  The  government  of  the  empire 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  four  pafhas,  who  had 
married  fifters  of  the  fultan.  He  himfelf  was 
much  given  to  wine,  and  often  expofed  himfelf 
to  the  public  in  a  difgraceful  manner  with  de- 
bauched young  men,  which  created  fuch  difgufl 
that  confpiracies  were  formed  againfl  him.  The 
people  were  difcontented  with  burthenfome 
taxes;  the  foldiers  diforderly,  without  difciplinc, 

M  and 
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and  infolent  at  receiving  no  payj  the  paflias  in 
the  provinces  .were  ahiioft  independent  fove- 
reigns,  and  the  empire  ihopkon  its  weak  foun- 
dation. .   .,^f^i  ;; 

The  head  of  the  fpahilar-agaJi  (general  of  the 
{pahies)  being  cut  off,  the  fpahies  rebelled,  and 
the  janizaries  joined  them  j  they  threw  flones  at 
and  wounded  the  vizir,  whom  they  with  threats 
obliged  the  fultan  to  depofe,  and  deliver  up  to 
them,  when  they  cut  him  in  pieces.  They  next 
caufed  the  mufti  to  be  depofed,  and  demanded 
to  fee  the  brother  of  the  grand  feignior,  which 
was  granted ;  they  then  charged  the  neyv  vizir 
and  mufti  to  become  fecurity  for  his  life  }  nor 
was  the  fedition  appeafed  till  the  foldiery  had 
flain  more  viftims.  The  fultan,  in  the  mean 
time,  was ;  contriving  how  he  could  get  rid  of 
them,  and  kill  his  brother,  but  the  guarantee 
of  the  vizir  and  mufti  faved  the  prince.  He 
however  made  another  vizir,  and  confulted  with 
him  how  to  weaken  the  foldiery  j  and  he  really 
cut  off  a  great  number  of  fpahies  and  janizaries 
fecretly,  fen  ling  them  on  various  pretences  to 
different  parts,  and  affafjinating  them  by  night. 

A.  D.  1631.  Being  now  become  more  manly,^ 
he  appeared  often  on  horfeback,  with  a  martial 
air,  and  exercifing  his  fpldiers  in  perfon,  he- re- 
duced them  to  more  obedience.  But  in  Afia, 
and  in  Hungary  there  wereflill  feditionsajmongft 
I  the 
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the  janizaries,  who,  becaufe  they  did  not  receive 
their  pay,  killed  their  commanders. 

A.  D.  1632.  Amurat  had  now  a  feventU 
daughter  j  and  though  he  was  much  troubled 
that  he  had  no  fon  of  his  favourite  flave,  yet  ho 
was  fo  much  in  love  with  her,  that  he  would  have 
created  her  fultana,.  had  not  his  mother  protefted 
againfl  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  ufual 
for  any  woman  to  be  honoured  with  that  title 
before  fhe  had  fecured  the  inheritance  by  the! 
birth  of  a  male  child. 

He  put  to  death  two  chiefs  of  the  fpahies,  and 
eight  principal  janizaries,  thinking  thereby  to 
extinguifli  the  fpirit  of  fedition;  but  fearing 
another  infurre6tion,he  retired  to  the  old  feraglio 
at  Scutari,  and  fortified  himfelf. 

He  was  fo  little  regardful  of  the  laws  of  ua- 
tions,  that  he  put  the  French  ambaffador  into 
prifon  and  impaled  his  interpreter,  befides  corri- 
mitting  other  violences.  So'on  after  he  made 
peace  with  the  Perfians>  but  broke  it  again  im- 
mediately. He  alfo  made  peace  with  the  em- 
peror of  Germany. 

A.  D.  1633.  A  fingular  fight  was  maintained 
between  two  Englifli  merchant  fhips  loading 
corn  (which  was  then  prohibited)  in  the  gulph 
of  Vola,  againft  the  whole  fleet  of  the  captain 
pa(ha's  gallies.  They  killed  1,200  flaves  and 
a  great- number  of  Turks,  among,  whom  was  the 

M  2  captain 
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captain  paflia  himfelf,  and  when  they  could 
maintain  the  fight  no  longer,  they  blew  them^ 
felves  up.  They  funk  three  gallies,  and  forced 
the  fleet  into  port  to  repair.  This  adion  is  re- 
membered, and  talked  of  to  this  very  day  in 
Turkey.  The  matter  was  compromifed  at  the 
porte  for  40,000  dollars  ;  the  Engliih  only  paid 
one-third  of  the  fum,  the  French  and  Venetians 
paid  the  other  two-thirds,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
known^ 

A.  D.  1634.    Murat,  being  now  twenty-five 
years  old,  took  the  government  entirely  into  his 
own  hands,   and  determined  to  make  himfelf 
feared.     He  was  fevere  with  his  officers,  and  ex- 
tremely fo  with  the  foldiers,  declaring  that  he  ex- 
pected implicit  obedience.  The  people  mutinied 
at  fome  taxes,  v;hen  he  beheaded  fifty  of  the  ring- 
leaders.    He  then  hanged  a  kadi,  to  the  great 
difpleafure  of  the  ulema;  and  went  thentoPrufa; 
whence  he  difpatched  a  boat  to  Conftantinoplc 
to  bring  to  him  the  mufti  and  his  fon,  both 
of  whom  he  immediately  ftrangled.     Thefe  ex- 
amples ftruck  terror  into  the  whole  empire  -,  for 
the  former  emperors  but  rarely  put  the  muftis  to 
death.     The  particular  death  allotted  for  muftis 
is,  braying  them  in  a  vail  mortar,  ufed  only  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  it  is  feldom  pradifed.    Murat 
refleding  on  the  ill  effed  that  wine  had  upon 
him,  and  on  the  danger  of  allowing  it  to  be  dt  ank 
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by  the  people,  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  all  the 
wine  in  the  town  to  be  ftaved  out  into  the  ftreets. 
He  hanged  a  Venetian  merchant  for  having 
on  the  top  of  his  houfe  a  high  gallery,  becaufe 
he  fuppofed  he  might  thence  look  into  the  gar- 
dens of  the  feraglio ;  and  imprifoned,  without 
affigning  any  reafon,  all  the  European  merchants, 
who  were  not  releafed  till  they  paid  40,000  dol- 
lars.    He  fearched  the  houfes  of  all  the  foreign 
minifters  for  arms,  and  took  away  even  the  fword 
of  the  Englifh  amballador.     He  attacked  the 
Poles  without  declaring  war.     An  ambaflador 
was   fent  from  Poland ;     Murat,    contrary   to 
cuftom,  fpoke  himfelf,  and  told  him,  "  t/iat  all 
*'  Chriftian  kings  ought  either  to  receive  the  Ottoman 
"  laws  or  pay  him  tribute ^  or  try  the  Jliarpnejs  of  his 
^^  Jwordy     He  then  ordered  war  to  be  declared 
againft  Poland,  though  his  war  with  Perfia  ftill 
continued ;  but  the  Poles  beat  the  Turks,  and 
made  them  fue  for  peace,  which  the  Poles  re- 
fufed,  till  the  pa(ha  who  entered  their  country, 
and  feme   others,  were  put  to   death.     Peace 
was  then  concluded.   The  captain  pafha  meeting 
the  new  French  ambaflador  at  Tea,  going  to  Corj" 
ftantinople,  infulted  him,  and  caufed  him  to  go 
on  board  his  (hip.   After  his  arrival  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  French  drogoman,  who  had  brought 
complaints  againft  the  captain  pafha,  was  hanged 
by  order  of  the  fultan,  and  the  ambaflador  forced 
M  3  fuddenly 
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fiiddenly  and  unexpe(9:edly  on  board  a  (hip,  and 
obliged  to  depart. 

,.  In  April  1634,  Murat  fet  out  himfclf  for  the 
war  in  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  When 
he  reached  Erzerun,  he  muftered  his  army,  and 
found  it  confift  of  300,000  fighting  men,  well 
fiirciplined,  and  rendered  obedient  by  his  fe- 
Verity  :  he  liimfeif  now  fet  them  an  example  of 
frugality  and  patience,  and  became  temperate. 
He  took  Rivan,  but  entering  further  into  Perfia, 
loft  a  vaft  number  of  horfes.  He  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  Tauris  by  fire  and  fword,  and  returned 
in  December  1635,  leaving  his  army  at  Aleppo 
^nd  Damafcus,  After  his  departure,  the  Per-* 
iians  recovered  what  they  had  loft,  and  the 
people  murmured  again  at  Conftantinople.  The 
janizaries  were  difpleafed  at  feeing  the  Boft- 
angees  take  their  places  as  guards  of  the  grand 
feignior ;  and  the  ulema  were  enraged,  that  fe- 
veral  of  their  body,  kadis,  and  others,  had  been 
beheaded  on  pretext  of  faftion. 

Having  however  now  completely  eftabliftied 
his  authority  over  the  military  and  ulema,  he 
gaveloofe  to  the  violent  feverity  of  his  temper 
on  the  moft  trifling  occafions.  He  puniftied 
the  ufe  of  tobacco  with  death,  and  inflided  the 
fame  punifhment  on  his  ccok,  for  not  feafoning 
a  difti  according  to  his  palate.  To  deftroy  his 
fubjecls  formed  his  daily  amufement,  either  by 
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fliboting  them  with  arrows,  as  he  fate  In  his 
klofk  on  the  fhore  of  the  Bofphorus,  or  by  firing 
a  carbine  at  any  one' who  looked  out  of  window 
at  him  when  failing  in  his  boat.  To  thcfe  crimes 
were  added  the  loweft  debaucheries,  and  his  chief 
companions  in  drunkennefs  were  the  revolted 
Perfian  general,  who  had  delivered  up  Revan, 
and  an  Italian  of  the  feraglio.  Murat's  uncon- 
troulable  violence  now  prompted  him  to  attack 
at  once  Ruflia  and  Perfia.  Raifing,  therefore, 
a  vaft  army,  he  fet  out  on  an  expedition  againft 
the  latter  country,  but  previoufly  caufed  one  of 
his  brothers  to  be  flrangled,  leaving  alive  only 
Ibrahim,  the  fole  furvivor  of  the  Ottoman  race, 
but  weak  both  in  mind  and  body. 

It  was  now  that  the  vigour  of  Murat's  difpofi- 
tion  appeared  in  its.  full  light.  He  took  the 
field  in  May  1638,  reviewed  his  forces  with  care, 
difmifled  the  invalids  on  half  pay,  heard  and  de- 
termined all  difputes  in  the  army,  and  preferved 
flich  ftrifl  difcipline,  that  the  countries  through 
which  he  pafled  fufFered  none  of  thofe  dreadful 
hardfhips  ufually  attending  the  march  of  a 
Turktfh  army.  The  refult  of  this  campaign  was 
the  capture  of  Bagdat,  which  event  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  a  peace,  and  Murat  returned  in 
triumph  to  Conftantinople,  on  the  icth  June 
1639. 

•  The  Venetians  having  greatly  fuffered  by  the 
M  4  piracies 
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piracies  of  the  Algerines  apd  Tunifines,  ventured 
to  make  fome  reprifals,  which  fo  much  offended 
Murat,  that  he  iffued  an  immediate  order  to 
put  to  death  the  Venetian  ambaffador,  and  all 
his  countrymen  in  Turkey;  and  though  this 
order w  as,  by  the  prudent  management  of  the 
vizir,  recalled,  yet  Venipe  was  threatened  with  a 
war,  which  they  only  averted  by  paying  250,000 
fequins.  The  language  of  the  kaimakan^  on 
this  occafion,  was,  "  we  know  that  the  other 
"  powers  of  Chriftendom  are  too  weak  to  affifl 
"  you,  take  your  phoic?  therefore  ;  we  fell  you 
"  peace  at  this  price  ;  if  yoi4  think  it  not  worth 
"  your  money,  refufe  it."  While  Murat  was 
intent  on  new  hoftilities,  and  raifmg  forces, 
though  he  had  not  determined  whom  to  attack, 
he  returned  to  his  former  debaucheries,  and  was 
fuddenly  carried  off  by  them,  on  the  8th  of 
February  1640,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  31ft  of  his  age. 

Thus  perifhed  one  of  the  moft  ferocious  de- 
fpots  that  ever  infulted  and  difgraced  humanity. 
Breathing  vengeance  againll  whole  nations,  he 
threatened  to  fiibdue  all  Chriftendom,  and  im- 
pofe  on  it  the  yoke  of  Mahomedanifm,  and  this 
not  from  motives  of  fuperftition,  fmce  he  defpifed 
the  didates  of  that  religion,  and  feldom  fafted  in 
Ramadan,  or  kept  any  other  of  its  ordinances, 
Sp  entirely  was  he  a  ftranger  to  family  affecflion, 
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that  he  not  only  murdered  his  uncle  and  two  of 
his  brothers,  but  often  expreffed  a  wifh  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  race,  and  adually  deftined  the  crown 
for  the  khan  of  the  Krim  Tatars.  The  adivity 
and  energy  of  his  mind  had  enabled  him  to  fup- 
prefsaUfedition,and  to  render  himfelf completely 
abfolute;  but  this  power  he  ufed  only  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  avarice,  dying  poflefled  of 
fifteen  millions  of  gold,  though  the  country  was 
jn  a  ftate  of  poverty, 

IBRAHIM.     (A.  D.  1640.) 

Notwithftanding  a  donation  of  the  crown  to 
the  Tatar  khan,  made  by  Murat,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  drunkennefs,  Ibrahim  was  unanimoufly 
raifed  by  the  pafhas  to  the  throne.  This  prince, 
who  was  deformed  and  weak  in  body,  had  his 
natural  imbecility  augmented  by  the  long  con- 
finement which  he  had  undergone  in  a  fmall 
room,  with  only  a  iingle  window  at  the  top. 
Coming  thus  unexpectedly  to  liberty  and  em- 
pire, he  was  intoxicated  by  the  new  pleafures 
which  they  prefented,  and  giving  up  the  admi- 
niftration  of  government  to  the  former  miniflers, 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
harem.  The  vizir,  thirfting  for  military  glory, 
projected  an  attack  on  the  Ruffian  fortrefs  of 
Afac  (or  Azof)  but  this  ended  only  in  difgrace. 
The  following  year,  however,  (1642)  re-animated 
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the  Turks  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Ottoman 
throne.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  and  a  league  with  Perfia.  The 
German  peace  was  (oc^  broken  by  the  Turks, 
who  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  furprife  the 
fortrefs  of  Rab  (now  called  Giavanne.)  The  fears 
for  the  extindion  of  the  Ottoman  race  were 
jftill  further  removed  in  1643,  by  the  birth  of 
two  more  fons.  to  Ibrahim,  who  daily  devoted 
himfelf,  with  renewed  avidity,  to  fenfual  excefles, 
exceeding  whatever  is  related  of  Sardanapalus 
and  Heliogabalus.  The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  the 
divan  led  them,  in  1644,  to  plan  an  attack  on 
the  ifland  of  Candia;  but  being  then  at  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  they  concealed  their  defign 
under  the  femblance  of  amity,  until  their  fleet 
was  fitted  out,  and  had  failed  toward  that  ifland. 
The  Turks  then  threw  oft'  the  maik,  and  in-  June 
1645,  landed  74,000  men  in  Candia,  where,  in 
their  firfl:  campaign,  they  took  the  flirong  city  of 
Canea  with  their  ufual  violence  and  flaughter, 
and  thus  began  in  injuftice  a  long  and  bloody 
co^iteft,  which  lalted  until  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury;,,.- ; 

The  fultan,  in  the,  mean  time,  regardlefs  of 
every  thing  but  his  pleafures,  continued  to  give 
a  loofe  to  the  moft  unbounded  fenfuality ;  and 
carrying  his  defires  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
harem,  went  at  len.J?th  fo  far  as  to  feize  the 

daughter 
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daughter  of  the  mufti.     Tliis  outrage  was  the 
caufe  of  his  downfal.     The  great  officers  of  ftate 
and  the  foldiery  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  vene- 
rable  divine,   and   his  ecclefiaftical  power  was 
made  the  inftrument   of  vengeance  againft  the 
tyrant.     A  fetva  was  iflued  by  the  mufti,  charg- 
ing the  fultan  to  appear,  and  adminifter  juftice 
to  his  people;  and  this  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt, was  followed  by  another,  declaring,  "that 
he  who  obeyed  not  the  law  of  God  was  no  true 
mufelman  ;  and  though  the  perfon  were  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  yet  being  become  by  his  filthy 
actions  an  infidel,  he  was,  ipfo  facio,  fallen  from 
his  throne."     Upon  the  authority  of  this  fetva, 
the  janizaries   quickly  depofed    Ibrahim,    and 
fent  him  to  his  former  prifon,  v/here,  after  fome 
days,  he  was  ftrangled,and  his  fon  Mahomet  ex- 
alted to  the  throne.     The  weight  and  efficacy 
which,  in  this  tranfaftion,  appeared  to  be  given 
to  the  fetva,  was  in  faft  owing  to  the   previous 
concurrence  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  to 
the  general  contempt  into  which  the  fultan,  by 
his  fenfuality  and  cowardice,  had  fallen.         '  - ' 

.    MAHOMET  IV.   (A.D.  1650.) 

-  This  emperor  being  but  feven  years  old  at  the 
depofition  of  his  father,  it  was  determined  that 
his  minority  fhould  continue  ten  years  longer, 
during  which  time  his  mother,  afnfted  by  the 

principal 
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principal  paflias,  was  to  condu<5t  the  aifairs  of 
government.  The  Venetian  war  was  refolutely 
purfued  abroad ;  but  at  home  great  dilTenfions 
took  place  between  the  different  fadtions.  Mu- 
rat,  the  predeceflbr  of  Ibrahim,  a  warlike  prince 
himfelfjhad  promoted  only  brave  and  able  men  to 
command  in  the  diftant  palhaliksj  but  thefe, 
during  the  reign  of  his  weak  and  timid  fucceffor, 
had  alTumed  fo  much  power  as  to  become  almofl 
independent.  To  this  fource  of  divifion  was 
added  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  fpahies  and 
janizaries,  the  former  aflerting  themfelves  as 
avengers  of  the  death  of  fultan  Ibrahim,  and 
claiming  a  precedency  over  the  latter  in  affairs  of 
government.  The  feraglio  itfelf  was  farther  di- 
vided by  different  parties,  fupportingtheoppofite 
claims  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the 
young  fultan  to  his  guardianfliip ;  all  thefe 
caufes  concurred  to  render  in  a  great  meafure 
ufelefs  the  mighty  preparations  of  the  Turks  to 
purfue  the  war  in  Candia.  The  minority  of  the 
fultan  was  one  continued  fcene  of  difcord  and 
revolt. 

In  1 65 1,  the  fpahies  of  Alia  marched  toward 
Conftantinople,  demanding  the  heads  of  the 
vizir  and  janizar  aga  j  but  this  affair  was  com- 
promifed  by  the  difcharge  of  thofe  officers  from 
their  employments. 

^.,:  Jn  1652,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Egypt  and  at 

Damafcus^ 
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Damafcus,  but  was  foon  quelled  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  paflia  of  Aleppo  marched  with  a 
great  body  of  infurgents  againfl  Conftantinople. 
This  paiba,  after  caufing  great  terror  in  the  ca- 
pital, fettled  the  bufinefs  by  treaty,  and  though 
a  rebel,  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  for  his  abilities, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  vizir,  in  1655,  he  was 
elevated  to  that  important  office. 

The  ill  fuccefles  of  the  Turkiih  arms  in  the 
Venetian  war  fo  much  irritated  the  inhabitants 
of  Conftantinople,  that  they  came  in  a  body  to 
the  gates  of  the  feraglio,  tumultuoufly  demand- 
ing peace;  nor  was  this  rebellion  fubdued  by  the 
divan  without  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  new  vizir. 

In  the  year  1656,  while  new  preparations  were 
making  for  war,  a  fedition,  more  terrible  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  broke  out  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  The  fpahies  and  janizaries  uniting,  under 
pretence  of  reforming  abufes  of  the  ftate,  ran 
in  arms  to  the  divan,  and  depofed  the  grand 
vizir  and  other  officers.  They  entered  the  im- 
perial palace,  plundered  the  treafury  of  two  mil- 
lions of  gold,  and  even  threatened  to  depofe  the 
fultan.  The  city  was  for  feveral  days  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage,  until  the  rebellion 
beginning  to  abate,  through  a  want  of  union  and 
of  fettled  views  among  the  ringleaders,  authority 
returned  to  its  former  channel  j  the  celebrated 
Kiuperli,  pafha  of  Damafcus,  was  called,  at  the 

age 
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age  of  elghtyj  to  the  poft  of  viziry  and  the  grand 
feignior  bimfelf,  attended  by  his  chief  officers, 
rode  through  the  city  to  put  to  death  the  rioters, 
and  to  reftore  public  tranquilUty. 

1657.  Tiie  grand  feignior  from  this  time 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  forwarding  the  military  pre- 
parations ;  but  finding  the  janizaries  tnutinous 
on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  their  arrears, 
he  attempted  to  quell  them,  by  punifhing  the 
ringleaders  with  death.  The  difcontents  at  Con- 
ilantinople,  however,  were  augmented  by  the 
fuGCefles  of  the  Venetians,  until  the  vizir,  going 
bimfelf  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  force,  took 
the  iilands  of  Tenedosand  Lemnos,  which  fuccefs 
elevating  the  grand  feignior,  he  went  with  great 
pomp  to  Adrianople,  where  he  offered  peace  to 
the  Venetian  envoys  on  condition  of  their  furren- 
dering  Candia  and  Cliflia,  in  Dalmatia,  and. 
paying  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold  ;  but  this  offer 
was  too  unreafonable  to  be  accepted, 

1658.  The  grand  feignior  was  for  a  while 
diverted  from  his  inteiKled  invafion  of  Dalmatia 
by.  the  defection  of  the  pafha  of  Aleppo,  who 
Ijavlng  revolted,  and  marched  toward  Conflan- 
tinople,  which  was  at  that  time  afRi(5led  with  the 
plague,  proclaimed  a  youth  that  was  with  him 
fultan,  as  fon  of  fultan  Murat,'and  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 

16-59.     The  power  of  the-  pailia  increaftng 

rapidly. 
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rapidly,  the  vizir  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  to  give  hini  battle,  but  was  defeated  with 
great  lofs,  and  the  grand  feignior  himfelf  being 
obliged  to  take  the  held,  the  paflia  offered  to 
treat  with  him,  which  the  fultan  accepting,  fent 
one  of  his  creatures,  who,  under  pretence  of  ne- 
gociating,  aflaffinated  the  pallia.  Some  others, 
who  afterwards  attempted  to  profecute  the  plans 
of  the  deceafed  pallia,  were  artfully  difunited  and 
reduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  vizir. 

1660.  The  porte  now  turned  their  efforts 
againft  the  Venetians ;  but  they  being  affifted 
by  a  fupply  of  French  forces,  profecuted  the  war 
with  vigour. 

1 66 1.  The  porte  having,  under  pretence  of 
the  rebellion  of  Ragotfki  in  Tranfilvania,  reduced 
the  important  fprtrefs  of  Varadin,  contrary  to  the 
general  peace  concluded  between  the  emperor 
and  the  grand  feignior,  a  caufe  of  war  arofe  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  German  empire.  This 
did  not  immediately  break  out,  though  the  pafha. 
of  Buda,  entering  Tranfilvania,  raifed  a  fadtion 
in  favour  of  Turkey  and  overthrew  the  leader 
of  the  oppofite  party.  The  old  vizir  Kiuperli 
now  advifed  the  grand  feignior  to  remove  his 
court  to  Adrianople,  where  he  himfelf  foon  died, 
but  not  till  after  he  had  procured  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  fon  to  fucceed  him,  who  was  no  fooner 
elevated,  th^n  he  beg^n  to  remove  his moft  potent 
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enemies  by  death  or  banifhrnent.  During  thefe 
commotions  the  Venetian  war  was  but  faintly 
carried  on. 

1662.  The  revolt  of  the  paflia  of  Magnatia; 
and  of  the  Georgians  occupied  the  porte  for  fome 
time,  and  the  vizir  being  alfo  employed  in  efta^ 
blifliing  his  oWn  influence  more  fecurely^  the  views 
of  hoftility  againfi  the  German  empire  were  not 
profecuted  with  much  ardour,  until  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  the  commotions  being  moftly 
terminated,  the  vizir  earneflly  prepared  for 
war,  and  the  pallia  of  Buda  laid  wafte  great  part 
of  Tranfilvania,  though  it  was  fubjeft  to  the 
porte. 

In  1663,  after  deceiving  the  Germans  for 
fome  time  w'ith  a  fliow  of  pacific  intentions, 
the  fultan  openly  declared  hoftilities,  by  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  forces  from  Conftantind^ 
pie ;  and  though  the  Germans  made  fair  offers 
of  peace,  they  were  haughtily  rejeded  by  Ma- 
homet. The  fultan  proceeded  with  the  army' 
as  far  as  Adrianople,  and  then  the  vizir  taking 
the  comniand  marched  toward  the  confines  of 
Hungary.  An  inflance  of  his  cruelty  on  this 
expedition  deferves  notice. 

A  chofen  body  of  8,006  Germans  having  at- 
tacked the  Turks  by  night,  and  committed  great 
ilaughter,  were  at  length  reptilfedj  with  the  lofs 
of  400  killed  and  1,800  prifoners.     Thefe  latter 

the 
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the  fanguinary  vizir  condemned  to  death,  and 
remained  himfclf  a  fpedator  of  their  murder  on 
the  fcaffold,  until  the  murmurs  of  his  army 
obliged  him  to  dcfift,  after  having  flruck  off 
1,400  heads. 

.^^.The  Turkifli  forces,  continuing  to  advance, 
ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  emperor,  that  he  re- 
treated from  Vienna  with  the  records  and  other 
articles  of  importance  ;  and  by  this  timidity,  no 
lefs  than  by  the  diftraded  ftate  of  his  councils, 
contributed  much  to  exalt  the  arrogance  of  the 
Turks ;  but  at  length  the  valour  of  the  German 
generals,  and  of  their  confederates  the  French, 
having  turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  the  vizir  being 
beaten  with  great  lofs,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Turks  reduced  their  former  infolent 
propofals  to  the  ceffion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Nieu 
Haufel. 

This  affair  being  fully  fettled,  in  1665,  the 
fultan  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Ille  of  Candia,  and  returned  to 
Conftantinople,  to  prepare  for  the  profecution 
of  his  defign.  Hoftilities  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  much  vigour  on  both  fides,  and 
the  vizir  with  a  great  force  landed  in  Candia. 

The  year  1667  opened  with  an  embaffy  fron^ 
Poland,  to  complain  that  the  Tatars,  fubjed  to 
the  fultan,  had  invaded  that  country,  and  carried 
off  an  kindred  thoufand  perfons  into  flaveryj  but 
of  thefe  complaints  no  notice  was  taken. 

N  O^ 
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On  the  1 1  th  of  May,  in  this  year,  began  the 
famous  fiege  of  Candia,  by  an  army  of  70,000 
Turks,  provided  with  every  necefTary  for  the  at- 
tack of  fuch  a  place,  and  furnidled  with  cannon, 
fome  of  which  carried  balls  of  120  pounds 
Weight.  So  certain  were  the  Turks  of  fuccefs, 
that  great  preparations  were  made  at  Conftanti- 
nople  for  illuminations  and  other  rejoicings,  on 
the  capture  of  Candia ;  but  that  place  refifted 
the  mofl  furious  and  repeated  attacks  with  heroic 
lirmnefs,andthevizirwasobliged  to  continue  the 
whole  of  the  winter  in  the  trenches.  A  fecond 
year  palled  in  a  repetition  of  the  fame  furious 
attacks,  and  the  fame  obftinate  refiftance.  In  two 
aflaults,  the  Turks  loft  30,000  men ;  but  by 
continual  fupplies  of  men  and  ammunition,  they 
were  ftill  enabled  to  prefs  forward,  and  at  length 
carried  the  outworks  of  the  Chriftians. 

The  fultan  finding,  in  the  3^ear  1669,  that  the 
great  expence  and  exertion  fruitlefsly  made  '  in 
this  fiege  produced  nothing  but  difgrace,  began 
to  apprehend  the  elevation  of  his  brothers  to  his 
throne,  and  therefore  fent  orders  to  have  them 
ftrangled ;  but  the  people  of  Conftantinople 
taking  up  arms  in  their  favour,  for  the  prefent, 
•prevented  his  defigns  being  put  in  execution. 
From  thefe  fears  he  was  at  length  releafed  by 
the  furrender  of  Candia  by  a  capitulation,  which 
formed  the  bafis  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
V^enetians:  In  this  celebrated  fiege  it  was  com- 
puted 
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puted  that  40,000  Chriftians,  and  nearly  120,000 
Turks,  were  deftroyed. 

In  i6yo,  the  vizir  returned  home  in  triumph, 
and  joined  the  grand  feignior  in  taking  fleps  for 
the  removal  of  his  brothers.  To  this  end  it 
was  judged  neceflary  to  difpatch  the  moft  turbu- 
lent of  the  janizaries  on  an  expedition  againft 
the  Polifh  frontiers,  and  during  their  abfence 
prince  Orkhan  was  privately  ftrangled. 

The  year  1672  was  iignalized  by  the  Polilli 
war.  The  fultan  levying  a  great  force,  and  being 
joined  by  numerous  bands  of  Tatars,  entered 
Poland,  fpeedily  conquered  the  Ukraine,  and 
obliged  the  Poles  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
22,000  ducats.  The  Turks  and  Tatars  had  killed 
or  carried  into  ilavery  more  than  300,000  Polifh 
fubjeds.  The  divan  was,  however,  diflatisfied 
with  this  peace,  and  obliged  the  fultan  to  recom- 
mence the  war,  notwithftanding  the  menaces  of 
the  czar  of  Ruffia,  who  endeavoured  to  inte- 
reft  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  defence 
of  Poland.  The  domeftic  diflurbances  had  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  levy  of  troops,  fo  that  the  Tur- 
kifh  army  was  very  numerous,  yet  the  Poles  re- 
pelled this  fecond  irruption  more  bravely  than 
the  former ;  but  in  the  fucceeding  campaign, 
the  Turks  fwept  away  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  they  invaded,  diftributing  the  cap- 
tives of  both  fexes  as  Haves  among  the  foldiery. 

N  2  The 
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The  fine  country  of  the  Ukraine  was  rendered  a 
defert.  The  Turks  took  Human,  and  of  above 
100,000  men  who  were  in  it,  very  few  efcaped. 

In    1676   died  the  vizir   Achmet  Kiuperli,    to 
whom  was   chiefly  to  be  attributed  whatever 
fuccefs  had  attended  the  reign  of  Mahomet,  and 
whofe  merits  were  moft  admirably  exemplified 
by  being  contrafted  with  the  vices  of  his  fuccef- 
for  Kara   Mujiapha.     This  new  vizir  pradtifed 
every  fpedes  of  rapine  and  fraud  to  enrich  and 
(Irengthen   himfelf,  and  thinking  war  moft  fa- 
vourable to  his  influence  (that  with  Poland  be- 
ing ended)  in  1680,  he  called  together  a  moft 
folemn  council,  in  which  he  uled  every  argument 
to  prove,  that  a  war  would  highly  conduce  to 
*'  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fiat  e^''  this  being 
the  only  ftandard  of  political  morality  in  Turkey. 
Though  he  was  unfuccefsful  at  this  council,  he 
prevailed  with  the  grand  feignior  the  following 
year;  perfuading  him  that  the  circumftances  en- 
abled him  to  fall  on   the  emperor  of  Germany 
with  advantage,  and  that  the  French  court  would 
favour  his  views.  This  may  be  called  the  crifis  of 
the  Othman  power,  when  having  attained  the 
acme  of  its  fame  and  fplendor,  its  own  inordinate 
ambition,  and  the  prevalence  of  evil  councils, 
puftied  it  onward  rapidly  to  its  decline. 

The  porte  and  the  emperor  were  united  by  a 

league  or  truce  of  twenty  years,  three  years  of 

9  which 
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which  remained  yet  unexpired,  and  the  infraction 
of  this  treaty  was  the  firft  ftep  toward  that  low 
flate  of  degradation,  in  which  the  prefent  age 
beholds  this  once  mighty  empire. 

As  the  prefent  hiftorical  fketch  is  intended 
principally  to  exhibit  the  means  of  violence  and 
blood,  by  which  the  Turkifh  fceptre  has  been 
fuftained  ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  the  pe- 
riod of  its  wideft  extenfion,  the  remaining  part 
of  its  hiftory  will  require  but  flight  notice  j  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  point  out  thofe  leading 
events  in  the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  fovereigns 
which  moft  immediately  affected  the  political 
flate  of  the  empire. 

The  imperial  war  was   long  and  bloody;  the 
Turks,  at  firft  fuccefsful,  penetrated  to  Vienna, 
and  laid  fiege  to  that  capital,  but  were  forced  to 
raife  it,  by  Sobiefki.     The  tide  of  their  fortune 
now  turning,    Mahomet  was  depofed   by  the 
janizaries,   but  the  war  was  continued,  though 
with  no  better  fuccefs,  by  the  two  following  ful- 
tans,  Achmet  II.  and  Muftapha  II.     The  latter, 
indeed,  attempted  to  reanimate  his  fubjeds  with 
a  military  fpirit,  by  taking  the  field  in  perfon, 
but   being  defeated  by  the  famous  Prince  Eu- 
gene, he  concluded  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in 
1699,  by  which  Tranfdvania  was  ceded  tO;  the 
emperor. 

Thefe   circumftances  confpiring  with  others 

N  3  to 
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to  render  Muftapha  unpopular,  he  was  depofed, 
and  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Achmet  III.  who 
forced  the  Ruffians,  by  the  imprudence  of  their 
czar,  to  cede,  at  the  peace  of  Pruth,  many  im- 
portant fortrefTes.  The  inordinate  ambition  of 
this  prince  next  led  him  to  attack  the  Venetians 
and  other  Chriflian  powers;  but  his  fuccefs 
herein  was  widely  different,  being  reduced,  by 
repeated  defeats,  to  conclude,  at  PaiTarowitz,  in 
1718,  a  peace  highly  difgraceful  to  the  Turkifh 
empire. 

His  war  with  Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian  ufurper, 
proved  no  lefs  unfuccefsful;  and  the  event  of  all 
thefe  difgraces  was,  at  length,  a  revolt,  in  which 
he  was  depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  Mahomet 'V. 

The  events  of  the  year  1730,  which  produced 
the  rebellion  of  the  janizaries,  the  depofition  of 
Achmet i  and  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  Mahd- 
met,  in  their  confequences  were  alfo  productive 
of  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government. 

From  the  time  of  Mahomet  II.  it  had  been 
ufual  to  delegate  the  whole  adminiftration  to  the 
vizir,  but  as  this  and  the  preceding  rebellion  had 
originated  in  the  overgrown  power  and  ambition 
of  thofe  who  held  that  office,  Mahomet,  by  the 
advice  of  his  kiflar-aga^  an  experienced  man, 
took  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  deter- 
mined to  change  his  vizirs  frequently. 

Mahomet, 
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Mahomet,  however,  afterwards  confided  mwcl^ 
in  the  fucceflbr  of  this  kiilar-aga,  a  man  of  the 
utmoil  rapacity  and  infolence,  who  extending  his 
attacks  both  againft  the  janizaries  and  the  ulcma, 
thofe  bodies  confpired  his  overthrow,  and  began 
to  fhow  their  intentions,  by  fetting  fire  to  Con- 
ftantinople.     The  frequent  repetition   of  thefe 
lires  at  length  aroufmg  the  fultan,  he  confulted 
with  the  mufti,  and  by  his  advice  facrificed  the 
kiflar-aga  and  all  his  dependents,  and  leized  on 
their  ill-gotten  treafures,  including  a  vafl  quan- 
tity of  precious  ftones,  and  above  30,500  purfes 
(^.1,900,000)    in  money,  which  were  paid    to 
the  hafne. 

The  death  of  the  kijlar-aga  gave  another  change 
to  the  interior  government.  Kis  fucceflbr  en- 
tered into  a  clofe  connection  with  the  vizir, 
which  Jafted  till  1754,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Mahomet^  his  brother  Ofman  came  from  confine- 
ment to  the  throne  ;  and  the  kijhr-aga  and  his 
fecretary,  t\\tjazigi-effeudi^  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  new  fovereign,  and  affumed  their  former 
power. 

On  the  death  of  Ofman,  in  1757,  Muflapha, 
thefonof  Achmet  (before  -mentioned)  fucceeded, 
and  he  placing  an  implicit  confidence  in  the 
vizir  Ragib  Mehemct^  followed  his  counfel,  and 
deprived  the  kiJlar-aga  of  his  place  and  influence, 
and  attached  to  the  vizirat  great  part  of  the 
^        i  N  4  emoluments 
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emoluments  formerly  given  to  the  kiflar-aga; 
fuch  as  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
harem.,  arifing  from  large  diftrids  in  Afia  and 
Europe,  and  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers. 
Since  that  time  vizirs  have  been  removed  lefs 
frequently. 

The  depofition  of  a  vizir  or  efFendi  does  not 
much  affeft  the  progrefs  of  public  bufinefs  ;  for 
the  different  departments  are  very  minutely 
fubdivided,  and  the  fubordinate  officers  con- 
tinue in  moft.  of  them  unaffedted  by  a  change  of 
the  fuperior.  Thefe  fubordinate  officers  of  the 
feraglio  amount  to  fome  hundreds,  and  as  they 
always  pretend  to  follow  precedent,  they  can 
expedite  or  procraftinate  bufinefs  at  will,  by 
means  of  this  fubdivifion. 

From  this  digreffion  on  the  fubjeft  of  admini- 
flrative  government  we  return  to  notice  the  mi- 
litary affairs  of  the  empire.  Mahomet  V.  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  conteft  againft  KouH  Khan,  car- 
ried it  on  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  and  was  forced  to  an  inglorious  peace. 
Being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  Ruffians,  the  latter  advanced  fo  ra- 
paidly  againft  him  as  to  threaten  his  capital  itfelf, 
and  thus  forced  him  to  conclude  a  hafty  peace. 

Ofman  III.  dying  in  1757,  was  fucceeded  by 
Muftapha  III.  w^ho,  in  the  beginning  of  1769, 
determining  to  attack  the  Ruffians,  ordered  the 
..iui;i;*.-,  Tatars 
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Tatars,  under  Krim  Guerai  Khan,  to  invade 
their  territor}'.  The  ravages  committed  by  thefe 
barbarian  hordes  I  have  elfewhere  defcribed; 
they  were  fuch  as  the  late  emprels,  who  then  late 
on  the  throne,  could  not  but  view  with  indio;na- 
tion,  and  avenge  with  power. 

A  bloody  war  commenced  with  the  exploits 
of  Prince  Gallitzin,  who  attacking  the  Turks  at 
Choczim,  in  their  entrenchments,  gained  a  com- 
plete viftory,  on  the  30th  of  April  1769.  The 
fame  general  gained  another  important  vi6lor}% 
near  the  fame  place,  on  the  13  th  of  July  following; 
but  was  prevented  from  carrying  the  fortrefs  of 
Choczim  itfelf  by  the  prudent  and  cautious  mea- 
fures  of  the  vizir.  The  undifciplined  and  turbu- 
lent ftate  of  the  Turkifli  forces,  however,  agree- 
ing ill  with  fuch  prudence,  this  great,  or  at  leafl 
fortunate  officer,  was  facrificed  to  the  clamours 
of  the  janizaries,  and  fucceeded  by  a  man  no 
ways  his  equal  in  military  Ikill. 

The  new  vizir  attempting  to  crofs  the  Nlefier 
in  the  face'of  the  enemy,  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  defeated  by  Prince  Gallitzin,  with  the 
lofs  of  7,000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  A  fimilar 
attempt,  renewed  on  the  17th  of  the  fame  month, 
met  with  fimilar  fortune  ;  the  Turks  were  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  abandon  Choczim  ;  and 
it  was  fuppofed  that  thefe  two  defeats  coft  them 
28,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  befides 

nearly 
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nearly  50,000  who  deierted  the  army  in  its  tu- 
multuous retreat. 

Prince  Gallitzin  retiring  with  honour,  refigned 
the  command  to  General  Romanzow,  who  hav- 
ing fpeedily  over-run  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
and  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  readily  of- 
fered by  its  inhabitants,  gained  two  fplendid 
vidiories  over  the  Turkifh  forces,  on  the  i8th  of 
July  and  the  2d  of  Auguft^,  1770. 

The  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  emprefs  led  her 
to  adopt  the  more  llriking  and  novel  meafurc 
of  fending  a  fleet   into   the  Mediterranean,  and 
thus  attacking  the  Turkifli  empire  on  both  tides ; 
and   this   meafure    was    crowned  with   fucccfs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  flew  to  arms  on 
the  approach  of  the  Ruflians.    But  the  moft  bril- 
liant action  of  this  naval  campaign  was  the  vi<5lo- 
ry  of  Chefme,  an  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia, 
into  which  the  Turkifli  fleet  being  driven,  were 
all  deftroyed  by  firefliips.     Had   count  Orlow 
followed    the   advice  of  admiral   Elphinfon,   a 
brave  and  experienced  officer  in  the   emprefs 's 
fervice,  the  Rufiian  fleet  would  have  failed  to 
Conftantinople  immediately  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Turkifli  fliips  at  Chefme.  Thefe,  and 
other  fuccefles  of  the  Ruflians,  forced  the  Turks 
to  conclude  a  difhonourable  peace  on  the  2 1  ft  of 
July,  1 7  74,  fhortly  after  the  death  of  Muftapha, 
and  the  acceffion  of  his  brother  Abdulhamid. 

We 
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We  have  thus  brought  down  our  view  of  the 
Turkifh  hlftory  to  our  own  times :  the  peace  of 
1 7  74,  was  the  firfl  great  ftep  toward  the  limitation 
of  an  empire,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  was  origi- 
nally founded  on  rapine  and  injuflice.  This  blow 
was  effedtually  followed  up  by  the  fucceeding 
war,  which  was  terminated  fo  favourably  to  Kuf- 
iia,  in  1 790  j  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that 
another  war,  condu(5led  on  fimilar  principles, 
muft  totally  extinguifh  the  Turkilli  power  in 
Europe;  an  event  defirable  to  almoflall  Chriftian 
ftates,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  ceafed  enumerating  all  the  malTacres 
and  breaches  of  faith  the  Turks  have  committed 
for  this  lafl  century  and  a  half.  Their  conduct 
has  been  uniform.  Cyprus  and  Candia  would 
furnifli  a  volume. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Commerce,   and  General 
Manners, 

HAVING  traced  the  outline  of  thofe  grand 
leading  caufes  of  national  importance  or 
decline,  which  arife  from  religious  and  political 
inftitutions,  and  from  the  events  of  pafh  ages,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  turn  our  view  to  the  more 
domeftic  circumflances  or  prejudices  of  a  people, 
their  knowledge  or  prejudices  relative  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  and  their  habits  of  mutual 
intercourfe  and  affociation. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid  of  the  caufes 
aifedting  the  Turkifh  charader,  it  mufl  be  evi- 
dent that  it  affords  but  a  flerile  foil  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  arts.  All  their  habits  tend  to  an  in- 
dolence little  favourable  to  the  emanations  of 
genius;  hence  refults  a  want  of  a  curiofity  for 
the  objeds  of  fcience  in  general ;  and  to  thefe 
muft  be  added  the  rellraints  of  their  religion  and 
government. 

A  religion  abounding  In  the  groflefl:  ignorance 
and  fuperflition,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
teaches  its  followers  that  they  alone  are  the  fa- 
voured of  God  ;  that  as  their  faith  is  the  pureft, 
fo  are  they,  themfelves,  the  wifeft  of  mankind, 
precludes  them  from  copying  their  more  en- 
lightened 
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lightened  neighbours,  and  even  leads  them  to 
conclude  that  the  purfuits  of  infidels  mufl  be  at 
leaft  frivolous,  if  not  immoral. 

The  fuperftitions  of  this  religion  have  not, 
like  the  fplendid  mythology  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  the  religious  pomp  of  modern  Rome,  any 
medium  of  communication  with  the  arts, 
fuch  as  would  be  fupplied  by  the  decoration 
of  temples,  or  the  pageantry  of  public  games 
and  proceffions  :  Mahomed  flrenuoufly  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  combated  the  idolatry  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  through  fear  of  their  relapfe,  ftridly 
forbade  any  appeal  to  the  fenfes  by  ftatuary  or 
painting.  However,  the  Perfians,  and  fome  of 
the  Arab  kalifs  only  confidered  this  prohibition 
as  relating  to  the  reprefentation  of  figures  as  the 
object  of  worlhip. 

It  is  true,  that  this  religion  has  not  univer- 
fally  aded  with  fo  much  force  to  the  extindlion 
of  intelle^ft.  Under  the  fplendid  reign  of  Abdur- 
rahman, the  founder  of  the  Arabian  monarchy 
in  Spain,  it  aflumed  a  more  civilized  form.  That 
political  fovereign  promoted  intermarriages  be- 
tween his  Mahomedan  and  Chriftian  fubjeds, 
and  favoured  the  natural  propenfity  of  the  Arabs 
to  literature  and  fcience,  at  a  time  when  the  reft 
of  mankind  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm  :  but  in  all  thefe  proceedings  he  departed 
widely  from  the  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  bi- 
gotry, 
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gotry,  which  the  Turks  have  uniformly  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  and  he  is  to  be  viewed 
more  in  the  hght  of  a  liberal  politician  than  of 
a  rehgious  enthufiaft.  The  lively  manners  and 
ardent  minds  of  the  Arabs  tempered  the  in- 
fluence of  a  religion  fundamentally  barbarous 
and  gloomy ;  but  the  Turks  have  not  only  given 
to  fuperftitlon  its  full  fway,  but  have  even  aug- 
mented its  influence  by  circumftanccs  of  addi- 
tional barbarifm. 

The  fufpicions  of  defpotifm  mufl  ever  tend  to 
degrade  and  brutalize  its  unhappy  fubjefts.  Few 
are  the  inducements  which  the  torpid  Turk  has 
to  apply  himfelf  to  fcience,  and  thofe  few  are  an- 
nihilated by  the  fear  of  exciting  diflrufh  in  the 
government.  Travelling,  that  great  fource  of. 
expanfion  and  improvement  to  the  mind,  is  en- 
tirely checked  by  the  arrogant  fpirit  of  his  re- 
ligion; and  intercourle  with  foreigners  among 
them, further  than  thofe  immediately  in  their  fer- 
vice,  by  the  jealoufy  with  which  fuch  intercourfe 
is  viewed  in  a  perfon  not  inveftcd  with  an  official 
charadler. 

The  prefent  fultan  is  the  firfl;  Turkifli  fo- 
vereign  who  has  condefcended  to  fend  imnifters 
to  refide  at  foreign  courts. 

General  knowledge  is,  from  thefe  caufes,  little 
if  at  all  cultivated  ;  every  man  is  fuppofed  to 
know  his  own  bufinefs  or  profeflion,  with  which 

it 
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it  is  efleemed  foolifli  and  improper  for  any  other 
perfon  to  interfere.  The  man  of  general  fcience, 
a  chara(5ter  fo  frequent  and  fo  ufeful  in  Chriftian 
Europe,  is  unknown  ;  and  any  one,  but  a  mere 
artificer,  who  Ihould  concern  himfelf  with  the 
founding  of  cannon,  the  building  of  fhips,  or 
the  like,  would  be  efleemed  little  better  than  a 
madman.  The  natural  confequence  of  thefe 
narrow  views  is,  that  the  profeffors  of  any  art 
or  fcience  are  themfelves  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  that  the  greateft  abfurdities  are  mixed  with 
all  their  fpeculations. 

I  lliall  elucidate  this  by  detailing  the  opinions 
received,  not  only  by  the  populace,  but  even  by 
the  pretended  literati,  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Astronomy. — From  the  mufti  to  the  pea- 
fant  it  is  generally  believed,  that  there  are  (tv&vi 
heavens,  from  which  the  earth  is  immoveably 
fufpended  by  a  large  chain ;  that  the  fun  is  an 
immenfe  ball  of  lire,  at  leaft  as  big  as  a  whole  Ot- 
toman province,  formed  for  the  iole  purpofe  of 
giving  light  and  heat  to  the  earth  ;  that  eclipfes 
of  the  moon  are  occafioned  by  a  great  dragon 
attempting  to  devour  that  luminary ;  that  the 
fixed  flars  hang  by  chains  from  the  higheft 
heaven,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  abfurdities  are  in  part 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Koran ;  and 
the  aftronomers,  as  they  are  called,  themfelves 
all  pretend  to  aftrology,  a  profeffion  fo  much 

eflccm.ed, 
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efteemed,  that  an  aftrologer  is  kept  in  the  pay  of 
the  court,  as  well  as  of  moft  great  men. 

Geography. — Of  the  relative  fituatlon  of 
countries  they  are  ridiculously  ignorant,  and  all 
their  accounts  of  foreign  nations  are  mixed  with 
I'uperftitious  fables.  They  diftinguifh  different 
Chriftian  ftates  by  different  appellations  of 
contempt. 

Epithets  which  the  Turks  apply  to  thofe  who 
are  not  Ofmanlis,  and  which  they  often  ufe  to 
denominate  their  nation. 

Albanians     -      -     -      gut- fellers     -     -     -     -  (g^S^^^'S^^J 

.        .  f  t-rd -eaters,  dirt-eaters,  }  ,  ,  ,    . 

Armenians     -      <  .^  ,  .  >    -     -     (bokchee) 

{       alio,  pack-earners     \  ' 

Bofnlaks  and  7  i.      j  ... 

•^n  ,      .        5.  ,     _     -  vagabonds  -----  (toturj 

Bulgarians  J  ^  «/-       " 

Chijlians       -     -     -     -     idolaters     -     -     -     .  (purpureft) 

Dutch  -  -  -  -  cheefe-mongers  -  -  -  (penirgee) 
EngliJJt  -  -  atheifts  -  (dlvfis)  i.  e.  having  no  religion. 
F lemmings  -  -  -  -  pajiders  -  (felamink^  pezevink) 
French  -----  faithlefs  -  -  (franjis,  iinanjis) 
Georgians  -  -  -  -  loufe-eaters  -  -  -  (bityeyeJJi) 
Germans  -  -  -  infidel  blafphemers  -  (gurur  kiafer) 
Greeks  of  the  iflands  -  -  hares  -  -  -  -  (ta-wjhan) 
Italians  or  Franks  -  many-coloiired  -  (firenh^  haj/arrenki) 
Jews  -----  mangy  dogs  -  -  -  -  (chefut) 
Moldavians  -  -  -  -  drones  -  -  -  (bogdnn,  nadan) 
Poles  -----  infolent  infidels  -  (fudul  guiaur) 
RuJJians  -  -  -  -  rriad  infidels  -  -  (rufs,  menkius) 
Spaniards  ,----  -lazy-----  (tembel) 
Tatars  -  -  -  -  carrion-eaters  -  -  -  (lajliyeyedgee) 
Walachans     -     -     -     '     gypfies     -     -     -     -    Cc/iinganiJ 

Before 
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Before  the  Ruffian  fleet  came  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  minifters  of  the  porte  would  not 
believe  it  poffible  for  them  to  approach  Conftan- 
tinople  but  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  captain 
pafha  (great  admiral)  affirmed,  that  their  fleet 
might  come  by  the  way  of  Venice.  From  this, 
and  a  thoufand  fimilar  and  authentic  anecdote?, 
their  ignorance  of  the  fituation  of  countries  is 
evident ;  and  as  to  the  flories  which  they  univer- 
fally  believe,  they  are  fuch  as  the  following :  that 
India  is  a  country  far  diftant,  where  there  are 
diamonds,  fine  muflins,  and  other  fcufTs, and  great 
riches;  but  that  the  people  are  little  known; 
that  they  are  Mahomedans  mofbly,  but  do  not 
acknowledge  the  kahfat  of  their  fultan ;  that  the 
Perfians  are  a  very  wicked  people,  and  will  be 
all  damned;  that  they  will  be  changed  into  afles 
in  hell,  and  that  the  Jews  will  ride  on  them  ; 
that  the  Europeans  are  all  wicked  infidels, 
knowing  an  art  of  war,  which  is  fometimes  dan- 
gerous, but  will  all  be  conquered  in  time,  and  re- 
duced to  the  obedience  of  the  fultan  ;  that  their 
women  and  children  ought  to  be  carried  into 
captivity ;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
them,  and  that  to  mafTacre  them  is  highly  me- 
ritorious, if  they  refufe  to  become  Mahomedans; 
(yet  they  have  among  them  a  prophecy,  that 
the  Jons  of  yellozvnejs^  which  they  interpret  to 
be  the  RufBans,  are  to  take  Conflantinople ;) 

9  that 
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that  the  Englifli  are  powerful  by  fea,  and  the 
French  and  Germans  by  land  ;  that  the  Ruffians 
are  the  moft  powerful,  and  they  call  them  the 
great  infidels ;  but  they  are  acquainted  with  no 
details  of  thefe  countries. 

Ancient  History. — They  have  heard  of 
an  Alexander,  who  was  the  greatefl  monarch  and 
conqueror,  and  the  greateft  hero  in  the  world. 
The  fultans  often  compare  thcmfelves  to  him 
in  their  writings.  Sultan  Mahomed  IV.  in  his 
letter  to  the  Ruffian  czar,  Alexis  Michaelovitz, 
calls  himfelf  "  mafier  of  all  the  univerfe^  and  equal 
"  /;/  pozver  to  Alexander  the  Great.''''  They  talk  of 
him  always  as  the  model  of  heroifm  to  be  imi- 
tated,, but  they  know  not  who  he  was.  Solomon, 
they  fay,  was  the  wifeft  man,  and  the  greateft 
magician,  that  ever  e.xifted,  and  the  Palmyra 
and  Balbek  were  built  by  fpirits  at  his  com- 
mand. 

Poetry  and  general  Literature. — 
They  have  a  few  poets,  as  they  are  called,  whofe 
compoiitions  aremoftly  little  fongs  and  ballads  j 
but  in  thefe,  as  well  as  their  profe  v/ritings,  they 
differ  widely  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  Arabs, 
as  they  abound  with  falfe  conceits  j  and  the  lan- 
guage is  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkilli  with 
the  Ferfian  and  Arabic,  not  unlike  that "  Baby- 
*'  lonifli  dialeSf''  of  our  puritans,  which  Butler 
compares  to  '■^  fufdan  cut  onjathiy 

Of 
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Of  the  general  tafte  of  the  Turks,  Tott  has 
given  a  juft  defcription,  when  he  fays,  "  a 
**  double  meaning,  or  a  literal  tranfpofilion,  forms  the 
"  extent  of  their  fludies  and  literature,  and  every 
"  thing  that  can  be  invented  by  falfe  tafie,  lb  fatigue 
''  the  mind,  conjiiiutes  their  delight,  and  excites  their 
"  admiration^ 

This  leads  me  to  a  confideration  of  the  Turkifli 
language,  a  point  on  which  I  fliall'  make  fome 
obfervations  rather  more  at  length,  as  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  treated  wit'h  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. The  origin  of  the  Turkifh  language  was 
the  Zagutai,  a  dialed:  of  that  Tatarian  tongue, 
which  has  been  fpread  fo  widely  by  the  hoflile 
incurfions  of  different  barbarians. 

The  conjedures  of  Tott  on  this  fubjeft  are 
juftly  corrected  by  PeyfTonel,  whofe  obferva- 
tions on  the  different  origin  of  thefe  languages 
are  deferving  attention.  Among  the  barbarous 
hordes  that  have  at  different  periods  overflowed 
Europe  and  Afia  from  the  north  and  wefb,  he 
diftlnguiriies  three  great  and  diftinft  nations, 
differing  in  origin  and  in  language,  the  Celts  or 
Teutons,  the  Fens  or  Slavonians,  and  the  Huns 
or  Tatars.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  the 
firfl  clafs  he  does  not  confound  two  very  different 
tribes,  as  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages  ftill  exifting  in  Europe  bear  every 
mark  of  an  original  difference.  Thefe,  however, 
he  thinks  (with  juflice)  were  the  firft  of  the  bar- 
o  2  barian 
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barian  invaders,  including  the  Vandals,  Goths, 
Oftrogoths,  Vifigoths,  &c.  who  all  iflued  from 
the  countries  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic  Sea.  The  fecond  in  order  of  time  were 
the  Fens,  Venni,  or  Slavonians,  who  inhabited 
the  borders  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine,  and 
from  whofe  language  the  Slavonian,  Ruffian,  and 
Polifh  of  the  prefent  day  are  derived.  The  latefl: 
of  all  were  the  Huns  or  Tatars,  who,  proceeding 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Platform  of  Tatary, 
have  fpread  from  the  fea  of  Japan  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  and  have  at  different  periods 
feized  upon  the  Chinefe,  Indian,  Perfian,  and 
Turkifh  empires. 

The  Zagatai  language,  as  mufl  necelTarlly 
be  the  cafe  with  a  tongue  fpoken  by  fuch 
barbarians,  was  poor  and  confined,  and  its  de- 
ficiencies have  been  fupplied  by  the  adoption  of 
terms  from  the  Arabic  and  Perfian. 

The  Turkifh  language  is  the  eafieft  of  any 
one  we  are  acquainted  with,  becaufe  it  is  the 
moft  regular.  It  has  only  one  conjugation  of 
the  verbs  (excepting  a  difference <5f  ek  and  ak  In 
the  infinitive,  which  the  ear  foon  learns  to  dif- 
tinguilli)  and  but  one  declenfion  of  the  nouns. 
Tiiere  is  no  exception,  nor  any  irregular  verb  or 
noun,  in  the  language.  The  ccvfes  and  pertbns 
are  denoted  by  the  termination,  as  in  I,atin,  but 
tlie  phrafcology  is  much  more  cafy,  and  the 
fxaftfpofltion  is  not  carried  to  fo  dillicult  a  length. 

The 
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The  Turkifh  language  has  no  gender.  Woman, 
and  fome  of  the  fituatlons  of  women,  arc  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  words ;  as  wife,  daughter : 
but  a  fifter  is  called  a  girl-brother.  The  titles 
of  women  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  men:  Fa- 
tima  Sultan  (not  Sultana^  which  is  an  Italian 
word)  ;  mother-fultan  is  the  queen  (or  princefs) 
mother.  The  word  Sultan,  applied  to  the  fo- 
vereign,  and  the  males  of  his  family,  precedes 
their  proper  names ;  all  other  titles  follow  the 
name :  Galga  Sultan^  Mahomed  PaJJja,  All  Effendi. 
They  have  compound  words, as  in  Greek,  though 
they  are  more  limited  in  their  ufe.  It  is  true, 
the  Turkifh  language  is  not  very  copious,  yet  it 
is  manly,  energetic,  and  fonorous.  To  fupply 
the  want  of  words,  or  more  frequently,  from  a 
defire  of  appearing  learned,  their  writers  intro- 
duced Arabic  and  Perfian,  and  thefc  languages 
are  now  conliderably  mixed  with  the  diale<5ls 
fpoken  at  the  feraglio  (or  court,)  and  at  the  bar 
(or  makami).  The  Arabic  is  moftly  intermixed 
in  topics  of  ethics,  religion,  or  law ;  and  the 
Perfians,  in  fubjedls  of  gallantry,  poetr}^,  and  at 
the  feraglio.  Had  they  only  naturalized  foreign 
words,  and  adapted  them  to  the  grammar  of 
their  own  language,  as  we  do  in  Englifh,  they 
would  have  enriched  it,  without  making  it  more 
difficult,  and  have  preferved  its  charafter;  but 
thefc  words  and  phrafes  preferve  the  grammar 
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of  the  language  they  belong  to,  which  creates 
real  difficulty,  and  renders  it  necelFary,  in  order 
to  read  a  firman,  or  a  piece  of  poetry,  to  know 
fomething  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  grammars. 
This  will  beft  be  demonftrated  by  an  example  : 
Suppofing  the  Latin  to  be  Arabic,  and  the  Per- 
fian French,  a  Turk  would  write,  if  Engliih  were 
his  language,  in  the  following  manner: 

Language  of  a  Mufti  or  DoElor. 

I  do  not  love  deplorare  vitam,  as  many,  and 
ii  do5ii,  fapefecerunt,  nor  do  I  repent  that  I  have 
lived  at  all,  becaufe  I  have  ainfi  veai,  as  noifruf' 
tra  me  natiim  exifiimem :  I  do  not  aflert  that  tadium 
'u'lta  proceeds  more  from  want  of  fteadinefs  in 
our  true  reli2;ion,  than  from  atra  hilts.  If  a  man 
deftroys  himfelf,  he  is  either  infanus,  and  a  holy 
fool,  or  one  poffellec^  demonisy  or  he  is  uh  atkee 
—an  infidel,  or  a  Frank.  Pray  deum  that  he 
may  prcfcrve  you  againfb  thofe  who  blow  on 
nodos  fumm,  and  whifper  in  the  ear. 

Language  of  a  TurkiJIi  Poet. 

The  eyes  of  V abbreiiveuje  *  inebriate  me  more 
than  le  vin,  and  fesfieches  penetrate  la  mo'ele  de 
mes  OS  quicker  than  thofe  from^  the  bow. 

This  is  the  firft  couplet   of  a   fong  in  pure 

•  she  who  pours  out  the  wine. 

Arabic, 
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Arabic,  (compofed  by  an  Arabian,)  which  I  have 
thus  written,  to  fliew  how  a  Turk  would  exprefs 
the  fame  fentiment  with  refpeft  to  the  language ; 
the  genuine  Turkilli  compofitions  are  ridicu- 
louily  hyperbolical. 

It  muft  be  oblervcd,  that  very  few  of  thofe, 
who  lard  their  writings  or  difcourfes  with  Arabic 
or  Perfian  phrafes,  are  much  acquainted  with 
thofe  languages;  but  they  have  learnt  the  phrafes 
and  terminations  moil  in  ufe,  and  know  the 
meaning  of  a  fentencc,  without  underftanding 
each  word  feparately,  or  having  much  idea  of  the 
grammar. 

It  is  aftoniiliing  that  they  have  not  perfecled 
their  alphabet.  They  write  generally  without 
points,  and  it  is  then  impoffible  to  read  their 
writing  without  knowing  the  language  well. 
When  they  read  foreign  words  or  names,  two 
people  feldoni  read  them  alike.  If  the  perfedion 
of  a  written  character  be  to  reprefent  words  in  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  manner  to  the  eye,  they 
certainly  are  farther  from  it  than  any  other  nation, 
and  they  have  remained  in  this  ftate  of  imperfec- 
tion, without  making  the  leaft  attempt  to  im- 
provement, fo  long,  that  no  effort  is  now  to  be 
ci'pecled  from  them.  Many  of  the  letters 
have  each  three  different  forms,  when  they  begin, 
are  in  the  middle,  or  end  a  word.  The  Arabic 
printed  in  Chriftian  countries,  and  on  Mount 
Libanus  by  the  Maronitics,  is  more  diflind  and 
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more  eafily  read  than  the  written,  though  this  i5 
more  elegant  in  its  appearence,  which  is  but  a 
lecondary  quality.  It  requires  great  praflice  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Arabic  chara«5ler  quick. 

Upon  thel'e  different  circumftances  relating  to 
the  Turkiili  language  are  grounded  the  different 
opinions  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  and  M.  de  Peyf- 
fonel,  the  former  of  whom  juflly  ranks  among 
the  obftrudlions  to  fcience  in  Turkey,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  writing  and  reading  the  language.  To 
this  Peyflbnel  oppofes  the  facility  with  which 
the  Baron  himfelf  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Turkifh  language,  without  obferving  that  this 
knowledge  only  extended  to  /peaking  it,  a  talk 
wjiich  was  comparatively  eafy.  Mr;  de  Tott  never 
acquired  fkill  enough  to  read  it  readily.  Peyf- 
fonelalfo  adduces,  as  an  additional  argument,  the 
ability  of  I'everal  European  interpreters,  whofe 
names  he  mentions ;  but  this  eulogium  was  only 
applicable  to  the  celebrated  M.  Muragia,  and 
not  even  to  him  in  its  full  extent ;  nor  does 
this  prove  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  Turks 
themfelve?,  fmce  the  advantage  which  they  poi- 
fefs  as  natives  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  habits  of  apathy  and  indolence.  Peyffonel 
is  equally  incorre<5t  in  comparing  the  different 
characters  of  the  Turks  to  the  different  hands, 
the  itahc,  running  hand,  engroiling,  &c.  ufed 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  thofe  countries,  the  different  hands  have 

all 
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all  fuch  a  degree  of  fimilarity,  that  few  are  at  a 
lofs  to  write,  and  none  to  read  them  at  all ;  and 
a  perfon  who  had  learned  one  hand,  in  a  few 
hours  might  learn  the  others ;  but  in  Turkey* 
fcarcely  any  perfon  is  verfed  in  the  ditferent 
characters,  except  the  profejjed  writers,  and  even 
among  them  thefc  characters  are  employed  each 
for  its  diftinCt  and  peculiar  purpofe  :  the  ne/Jiki 
is  ufed  in  works  of  fcience ;  the  tealik,  for 
poetry  j  the  divani,  for  ftate  papers,  commiflions, 
and  epiftolary  correfpondence ;  and  the  fa/us,  for 
infcriptions,  devifes,  &c.  If  the  difficulty  pre- 
fcnted  by  thefe  various  characters  feems  at  firft 
view  light,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  a  flight 
obftacle,  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  indolent  Turk, 
becomes  infuperable  from  his  general  difregard 
of  fcience. 

The  art  of  printing,  though  often  attempted, 
has  never  been  introduced  among  the  Turks. 
This  is  not  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  forming 
Arabic  types,  as  has  been  by  fomealledged,  (for 
the  Chriftians  of  Mount  Lebanon,  as  well  as  we, 
print  books  with  Arabic  characters)  but  the  true 
caufe  of  this  neglect,  is  the  Turkilh  indolence  and 
contempt  for  all  innovations. 

Is  it  not  matter  of  aftonldiment,  that  fince " 
the  firfl:  eftablilhment  of  their  manufactory  of 
carpets,  they  have  not  improved  the  deligns,  and 
particularly  as  they  are  not  forbidden  to  imitate 

flowers  ? 
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flowers  ?  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  em- 
broidery,  and  of  the  ftufFs  made  at  Prufa, 
Aleppo,  and  Damafcus.  Their  carpets  owe 
tJbeir  excellency  only  to  the  materials  they  are 
made  of. 

In  all  the  Turkifh  arts,  the  traces  of  fuperfti- 
tion  are  obfervable.  Their  architeBure  does  not 
imitate  that  of  ancient  Greece,  nor  have  they 
corredted  one  fault,  or  conceived  any  idea  of 
proportion,  from  the  perfedt  models  they  have 
daily  before  their  eyes.  In  fhort,  they  have  never 
ftudied  architedture;  and  as  to  the  prad:ice  of 
Europeans,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  mufel- 
man  dignity  to  copy  infidels.  They  have  taken 
their  notions  of  general  forms  from  the  Arabs,  but 
have  added  nothing  of  their  own.  The  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  however,  after  it  became  a  mofque, 
is  the  model  by  which  moft  of  the  other 
mofques  in  Conftantinople  have  been  built  ^  and 
this  perhaps  was  owing  to  the  architects  em- 
ployed by  the  Turks  being  Greeks  or  Armenians. 
Though  many  of  thefe  have  fome  notion  of  the 
rules  of  their  own  art,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
purfue  them  beyond  what  the  Turks  conceive 
to  be  the  mahomedan  form  j  they  look  indeed  with 
'  a  kind  of  reverence  on  the  noble  ruins  of  Greece, 
believing  them  to  have  been  built  by  devils  or 
genii  j  they  are  alfo  jealous  of  Europeans,  who 
wifli  to  obtain  polTeflion  of  any  parts  of  thofe  re- 
9  mains ; 
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mains ;  but  the  only  ufc  they  themfelves  make 
of  them,  is  to  pull  in  pieces  the  marble  edifices 
to  barn  them  into  lime.  The  plafter  of  their 
walls,  made  of  this  lime,  is  very  beautiful :  but  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  to  produce  it,  the  divine 
works  of  Phides  and  Praxiteles  have  been  confign- 
ed  to  the  furnace.  This  marble  lime,  mixed  with 
pounded  marble  unburnt,  forms  a  plafter"  fupe- 
rior  in  whitenefs  to  the  Indian  chinam,  but 
unequal  to  it  in  polifli  and  hardnefs.  Among 
the  mofcjues  and  public  buildings  at  Copftanti- 
nople,  are  to  be  found  many  fine  edifices ;  but 
they  are  copied  from  the  Arabian  buildings  in 
Afia,  where  there  are  much  grander  flrudlures  than 
at  Conitantinople,  though  of  as  late  a  date. 

On  the  origin  of  the  morefque  and  gothic  ar- 
chitecture many  learned  dillertations  have  been 
written.  It  is  not  to  my  prefent  purpofc  to  make 
extrafts  from  them,  and  I  fliould  have  nothing 
new  to  fay  on  the  fubjcifi.  With  refpech  to  the 
general  form  of  the  mofques,  baths,  caravan- 
faries,  bazars,  and  kioiks,  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  mafs  is,  notwithftanding  many 
ftriking  defeds,  grand  and  impofmg  j  the  par- 
ticular parts  are  devoid  of  all  proportion  i  their 
columns  have  nothing  of  their  true  charadter, 
being  often  twenty  and  thirty  diameters  high, 
and  the  intercolumniation  frequently  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  column.  The  capitals  and  en- 
tablatures 
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t^blatures  are  the  moft  whimfical  and  ridlcu* 
lous*. 

The  noble  produftions  oijiatimry  and  fainting 
are  flill  more  fully  fuppreffed.  Thefe  arts  are  ana- 
thematized as  irreligious ;  becaufe  a  blind  and 
llupid  fanaticifm  has  declared  that  it  is  im- 
pious to  emulate  the  works  of  God.  Hence 
the  incitements  to  virtue  and  animation,  which 
we  experience  in  viewing  the  ftatues  or  portraits 
of  the  benefaftors  of  mankind,  are  wholly  loft  ; 
hence  too,  the  Turk  can  never  be  aroufcd  by 
thofe  flafhes  of  genius,  thofe  glowing  energies  of 
mind,  which  the  hiftoric  pencil,  in  defcribing 
fome  important  fcene,  arrefts  and  renders  im- 
mortal.     So   far  is   this  bigotry  carried,  that 

*  St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  there  is  little  doubt,  was  the 
raodel  which  the  European  architefts  copied,  when  they  intro- 
duced the  cupola  upon  four  arches,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
i:iore  prepofterous.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  fee  the  falfe  principles 
of  thefe  buildings  expofed,  and  how  far  they 'differ  from  the 
grandeur  and  limplicity  of  the  ancients,  may  read  Frife's  Saggis 
fuW Architsnura  Goiiica,  Li'vorno,  and  in  an  excellent  little  Ger- 
man treatife  annexed  to  the  tranflation  of  it,  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies of  the  gothic  pointed  out,  exclufively  of  its  defeats. 

It  is  worthy,  however,  of  obfervation,  that  the  interior  of  St^ 
Sophia  appears  much  larger,  and  that  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  ap- 
pears infinitely  fmaller  than  it  really  is.  The  cupola  of  this  latter 
church  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Pantheon  j  the  members  of  the 
entablature,  which  runs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cupola  or 
lanthorn,  are  marked  on  the  pavement  below  by  different  co- 
loured marbles;  but  no  one  can,  without  aftual  meafurement,  be 
pcrfuaded  of  this  truth. 

neither 
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neither  the  effigy  of  the  fovereign,  nor  the  repre- 
fentation  of  any  imaginary  being  (as  in  the  anci- 
ent medals)  is  permitted  to  be  imprinted  on 
their  money. 

The  only  ufe  of  thefe  arts  which  is  allowed,  is 
the  imitation  of  inanimate  nature,  in  carving  or 
painting  the  interior  of  a  room.  Even  here  they 
frequently  ufe  as  ornaments  paflages  from  the 
Koran  ;  but  they  generally  paint  the  walls  with 
flowers  or  landfcapes.  Their  ingenuity  is,  how- 
ever, merely  mechanical ;  and  of  fcientific  rules 
they  are  perfedly  ignorant :  perfpedive  is  totally 
unknown  to  the  painters  themfelves. 

The  fcience  of  the  Turks  in  making  aque- 
dudls,  has  been  vaunted  by  fome  authors ;  but 
left  it  (liould  thence  be  concluded  that  they 
have  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  I  will  here  (late 
in  what  this  fcience  confifls.  When  water  is  to 
be  conducted,  they  begin  by  laying  pipes  of 
burnt  clayunder'ground,  to  the  diftance  of  about 
A  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  then  erefl  a  fquare  pillar, 
and  continue  the  pipe  up  till  they  find  how  high 
the  water  will  rife  j  then  they  carry  the  pipe 
down  the  other  fide,  (leaving  the  top  open)  and 
continue  it  under  ground  to  the  next  pillar ; 
and  fo  on  till  they  have  brought  the  water  to  the 
place  i;7tended  to  be  fupplied  with  it.  It  fome- 
times  happens  that  all  their  labour  has  been  in 
vain  i  and  they  find  by  experience  that  the  place 

to 
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to  be  iupplicd  is  higher  than  the  place  whence 
they  wanted  to  bring  the  water. 

The  principles  of  levelling  are  unknown  to 
them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  the 
lurface  of  v/ater  is  not  perfedlly  flat,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  refraftion ;  and  that  a  levelling  iri- 
flrument  alone  will  not  tell  them  the  height  to 
which  water  will  rife.  The  moll  learned  maft 
among  the  ulema  does  not  know,  that  as  the 
■whole  fine  is  to  the  angle  of  refrad;ion,  (o  is  the 
diftance  of  the  obieft  to  its  apparent  elevation 
by  refraftion.  They  have  no  means  of  calcu- 
lating the  latter  prelTure  of  arches  or  of  cupolas ; 
though  they  generally  err  on  the  right  fide,  yet 
accidents  fometimes  have  happened.  I  once  fuc- 
ceeded  in  making  a  Turkifh  mathematician  un- 
derftand  the  principle  of  a  catenarian  arch,  by 
fufpending  a  chain;  but  when  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  it  to  an  architect,  who  was  erefting 
a  confiderabie  building  for  the  late  captain  paflia, 
Gazi-HalTan,  he  received  for  anfwer,  that  the 
figure  defcribed  by  a  chain  hung  up  by  the  two 
ends  might  be  applicable  to  the  conftruction  of 
the  bottom  of  a  fliip,  but  not  to  that  of  an  arch' 
of  mafonry. 

It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  a  few  years  ao-o  a  learned 
man  of  the  law  having  loft  an  eye,  and  being  in- 
formed that  there  u'as  then  at  Conftantinople  an 
European  who  made  faife  eyes,  not  to  be  diftin- 
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gulflied  from  the  natural,  he  immediately  pro- 
cured one  i  but  when  it  was  placed  in  the  focket, 
he  flew  into  a  violent  paflion  with  the  eye- 
maker,  abufing  him  as  an  imof>oftor,  becaufe 
he  could  not  fee  with  it.  The  man,  fearing 
he  fhould  lofe  his  pay,  affured  him  that  in  time 
he  would  fee  as  well  with  that  eye  as  with  the 
other.  The  effendi  was  appeafed,  and  the  artifl: 
liberally  rewarded,  who  having  foon  difpofed  of 
the  remainder  of  his  eyes,  left  the  Turks  in  ex- 
peftation  of  feeing  with  them. 

The  ufe  of  wheel  carriages  is  almoft  unknown 
in  Turkey.  There  is  a  kind  of  cart,  ufed  at 
Conftantinople,  and  in  fome  few  other  parts, 
moftly  for  women  to  travel  in.  In  moft  parts  of 
the  Afiatic  provinces  they  have  no  idea  of  a 
wheel.  All  their  merchandize  is  carried  by 
horfes,  mules,  or  camels,  in  every  part  of  the 
empire. 

The  fuitan  has  a  coach  or  carriage,  exaflly  of 
the  fhape  of  a  hearfe  in  England,  but  without 
any  fprings  j  it  was,  when  I  faw  it,  drawn  by  fix 
mules.  The  pole  was  of  an  enormous  thicknefs 
as  well  as  every  other  part.  I  enquired  the  reafon ; 
the  anivver  was,  that  if  the  pole,  or  the  axletree, 
&c.  broke,  the  man  who  made  it  would  lofe  his 
head.  The  fuitan  never  ufes  a  carriage  as  any 
kind  of  ftate ;  it  is  only  in  excurlions  into  the 
country  that  it  follows  him. 

The  people  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  on 
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the  contrary,  conftrud:  waggons  for  carrying 
merchandize  on  very  juft  principles  of  mecha- 
nics. Caiks  too  are  not  in  ufe  except  among 
the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Peyflbnel  that  the 
fcience  of  medicine  has  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances, and  commands  a  high  degree  of  refpedt 
in  Turkey,  when  we  find  that  the  dignity  of  firft 
phyfician  to  the  grand  feignior  is  marked  by  the 
title  of  hakim  bachi  effeyidi ;  that  he  wears  the 
large  round  turban  called  eurfy  the  fame  as  that 
borne  by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  law ;  and 
that  the  Mahometan  who  attains  this  dignity 
muft  have  pafled  through  the  medreJJ'es,  and  have 
reached  the  order  of  the  nmderris',  but  the  fadl  is, 
that  the  ftate  phyfician  is  a  mere  nominal  dignity 
enjoyed  by  men  of  no  fkill  in  this  fcience,  whilft 
tjie  man  to  whom  the  care  of  the  fultan's  health 
is  entrufted  is  always  a  Greek,  a  Jew,  or  an  Euro^ 
pean,  and  it  is  merely  for  form  fake  that  the  cdn^ 
lent  and  prefence  of  the  hakim  bachi  muft  be  ob- 
tained for  the  adminiftration  of  remedies,  of 
whofe  medical  properties  he  is  in  general  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  When  the  Turk-s  take  a  pur- 
gative mxcdicine,  they  never  commend  it  except 
it  be  moft  violently  cathartic.  They  have  no 
notion  of  the  falutary  effects  of  a  gentle  laxative. 

No  one  has  the  lead  idea  of  navig-ation,  and 
theufe  of  the  magnet,  but  the  people  of  the  navy, 
and  they  know  fo  little,  that  tKqir  copiiDaffes 
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are  made  to  point  to  the  true  north  with  the  va- 
riation allowed,  and  by  the  fame  compalFes  they 
fteer  their  (hips  in  all  feas.  Very  few  in  the  navy 
can  take  a  meridian  obfervation. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  the  grand -admiral  to 
have  any  profefTional  knowledge,  or  even  to  have 
been  on  board  a  fliip  before  he  fails  with  the 
fleet.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  heads  of  other 
departments,  and  many  of  the  inferior  officers. 
An  officer  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  gun- 
powder mills,  was  highly  offended  with  a  mer- 
chant who  offered  to  contrad  for  the  delivery 
of  brimftone  -,  he  took  the  offer  as  an  infult,  not 
knowing  that  brimftone  entered  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  gunpowder. 

The  only  people  who  have  the  fmalleft  idea 
of  navigation,  are  the  Algerines  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Porte  ;  and  even  theirs  is  chiefly  pracflical 
knowledge.  They  rely  on  the  Greeks  to  navigate 
their  (hips  of  war.  Their  merchant-(hips  take 
care  not  to  lofe  (ight  of  land ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  fo  many  of  them  are  caft  away  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  want  of  field-pieces  among  the  Turks, 
which  induced  Baron  de  Tott  to  undertake  a 
new  foundry,  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  ina^ivity 
of  this'  people.  It  is  true  that  they  had  foun- 
dries of  large  brafs  cannon  i  but  they  had  not 
even, at  tempted  to  caft  thofe  of  a  fijialler  kind, 
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or  of  a  different  metal,  although  their  furnaces' 
are  of  ujlne^  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cafting  of  iron.  To  the  prefent  day  they  are  ig^ 
norant  of  this  art,  even  for  bomb-fliells  -,  and  this 
is  the  reafon  why  all  the  Turkifli  cannon,  both 
for  land  and  fea  fervke,  are  of  brafs. 

Though  they  have  many  fine  large  cannons  at 
prefent,  they  are  defeftive  in  the  make  of  the  car- 
riages, particularly  for  field-pieces ;  and  whilft 
other  nations  arc  making  daily  improvements 
in  this  refpedl  (by  the  conflrudtion  of  flying  ar- 
tiller}%  &c.)  the  Turks,  from  their  ignorance  of 
mechanics,  employ  artillery  the  mofl  awkward 
and  inefficacious. 

The  defe<5tive  ftate  of  general  fcience  in  Tur- 
key is  owing  to  that  want  of  means  of  communi- 
cation and  of  union  amongft  its  branches,  and 
to  that  deficiency  of  combination,  both  in  theory 
and  pradice,  the  caufes  of  which  I  have  already 
traced  out  ;  but  in  every  country  individual 
exertion  will  do  much,  and  infulated  favfls  will  be 
every  where  difcoverable,  like  the  cafual  flowers 
of  the  defert,  which  fliew  what  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  attaining,  even  in  defpite  of  accu- 
mulated obftacles^  The  great  advantage  which  a 
highly  civilized  country  pofTeflTes,  is  in  the  quick 
and  ready  combination  of  tliefefadls,  and  in  form- 
ing out  of  them  general  principlesi,  which  abridge 
the  labour  and  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  artifl 
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drtd  the  philofophen  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  moft  barbarous  people  poflefs, 
in  particular  branches  of  art,  an  accuracy  of  prin- 
tiple,  or  a  dexterity  of  operation,  even  fuperior 
to  their  more  poliflied  neighbours ;  and  hence 
it  will  be  found  of  ufe  to  collect  detached  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 
In  the  intercourfe  of  mind,  fomething  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  a  foil  the  moft  unpromifing ;  I 
fhall,  therefore,  make  no  further  apology  for  the 
introduftion  of  fome  unconnedled  remarks  on 
detached  inftances  of  fkill  among  the  Turks  in 
various  arts  and  fciences. 

It  might  reafonably  be  expected  that  a  nation 
of  warriors  fhould  have  expert  furgeons  at  leaft, 
and  that  they  fhould  have  paid  attention  to  the 
improvements  and  difcoveries  made  by  other 
nations.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  is  the  cafe. 
They  perform  no  operations,  nor  will  they  con- 
fent  to  ^n  European's  making  an  amputation, 
though  the  lofs  of  life  be  a  certain  confequence 
of  omitting  it.  Their  art  is  fimply  confined  to 
healing,  and  at  moft  extradling  a  bull  arid  a  fplin- 
ter  of  a  bone.  It  muft  be  confelTed  that,  as  their 
habit  of  body  is  generally  healthy,  nature  per- 
forms often  wonderful  cures.  They  rely  much 
on  balfams,  mummy,  &c.  There  is  in  Conftan- 
tinople  a  Perfian  extraordinarily  expert  in  the  art 
of  healing.     The  Arabs  bury  a  perfon,  who  has 
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received  a  wound  in  his  body,  up  to  the  neck 
in  hot  fand  for  twenty -four  hours  j  and  apply 
with  fucccfs  the  adual  cautery  for  the  dropfy. 

I  faw  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire,  a  me- 
thod of  fetting  bones  pradifed,  which  appears 
to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  furgeons  in 
Europe.  It  is  by  inclofing  the  broken  limb, 
after  the  bones  are  put  in  their  places,  in  a  cafe 
of  plafter  of  Paris  (or  gypfum)  which  takes  ex- 
aftly  the  form  of  the  limb,  without  any  preffure, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mafs  is  folid  and  ftrong. 
If  it  be  a  compound  fradure,  the  wounded  part 
out  of  which  an  exfoliated  bone  is  to  come,  may 
be  left  uncovered,  without  any  injury  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  plafter  encafement.  This  fub- 
ftance  may  be  eafily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  re- 
moved, and  replaced  with  another.  If,  when  the 
fweliing  fubfides  the  cavity  is  too  large  for  the 
limb,  a  hole  or  holes  being  left,  liquid  gypfum 
plafter  may  be  poured  in,  which  will  perfedly  fill 
up  the  void,  and  exadly  fit  the  limb.  A  hole 
may  be  made  at  firft  by  placing  an  oiled  cork 
or  bit  of  wood  againft  any  part  where  it  is  re- 
quired, and  when  the  plafter  is  fet,  it  is  to  be 
removed.  There  is  nothing  in  gypfum  inju- 
rious, if  it  be  free  from  lime  ;  it  will  foon  become 
very  dry  and  light,  and  the  limb  may  be  bathed 
with  fpirits,  which  will  penetrate  through  the 
covering.     Spirits  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  water, 
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or  mixed  with  it  (or  vinegar)  at  the  firftjiiaking 
of  the  plafter. 

I  faw  a  cafe  of  a  mofl  terrible  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  leg  and  thigh,  by  the  fall  of  a  cannon, 
cured  in  this  manner.  The  perfon  was  feated 
on  the  ground,  and  the  plafter  cafe  extended  from 
below  his  heel  to  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh, 
whence  a  bandage,  faftsned  into  the  plafter,  went 
round  his  body.  He  reclined  bark  when  he  flcpt, 
as  he  could  not  lie  down.  During  the  cure, 
where  they  faw  matter  or  moifture  appear  through 
the  plafter  coating,  they  cut  a  hole  with  a  knife  to 
drefs  the  wound,  or  let  out  the  matter  more 
freely. 

On  this  occafion  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
the  treatment  of  parts  frozen  in  Ruflia,  not  by 
the  furgeons,  but  by  the  common  people,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  I  was  an  eyewitnefs  to  in  feveral 
cafes,  as  well  as  to  the  failure  of  the  common 
mode  of  treating  frozen  parts  by  the  moft  able 
furgeons  of  the  army.  I  (hall  fimply  ftate  the 
fads  I  relate  to. 

After  Ochakof  was  taken,  I  received  into  my 
fubterranean  lodging  as  many  prifoners  as  it 
would  contain,  all  of  whom  were  either  wounded 
or  had  a  limb  frozen.  Among  them  were  two 
children,  one  about  fix  and  the  other  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  ;  the  latter  had  one  of  her  feet 
frozen  to  the  ancle,  the  other  ail  the  toes,  and 
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the  fole  of  ope  of  her  feet.  On  the  firft  day,  they 
were  not  much  obferved ;  but  on  the  fecond, 
the  parts  appeared  black.  The  French  furgeon, 
whom  Prince  Potemkin  had  fent  for  purpofely 
from  Paris,  and  who  was  a  man  of  note,  ordered 
them  to  be  coqftantly  bathed  with  warm  cam- 
phorated fpirits ;  the  elder  was  remove4  to  the 
hofpital,  when  a  mortification  began;  the  youn- 
ger I  kept  with  me,  and  as  we  removed  into 
winter-quarters,  I  carried  the  child  with  me. 
The  mortified  parts  feparated,  the  bones  of  the 
toes  came  off,  and,  after  a  long  time,  the  fores 
healed.  I  (hould  have  obferved,  that  the  furgeori 
was  for  immediately  amputating  both  the  limbs. 
In  a  fubterranean  room,  not  far  from  mine, 
were  feveral  women,  whofe  feet  had  been  in  like 
manner  frozen  ;  but  as  no  furgeon  attended 
them,  the  Ruffian  foldiers  and  waggoners  under- 
took the  cure.  It  was  alfo  the  fecond  day  whei^ 
they  applied  their  remedy,  and  the  parts  werd 
perfe<5tly  black.  This  remedy  was  goofe-greafe^ 
with  which  the  parts  were  fmeared,  warm,  and 
the  operation  often  repeated  :  their  diredlions 
were,  never  to  let  the  parts  be  dry,  but  always 
covered  with  greafe.  The  confequence  was,  that 
by  degrees  the  circulation  extended  lower  down, 
and  the  black nefs  decreafed,  till,  laft  of  all,  the 
toes  were  only  difcoloured,  and  at  length  circula- 
^ioi}  was  reftored  to  theip, 
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I  can  account  for  this  no  othenvife  than  that 
the  fat  kept  the  pores  fliut,  and  prevented  the  air 
from  promoting  putrefadlion;  in  the  mean  time 
the  veffels  were  continually  ablbrbing  part  of  the 
flagnated  blood,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  circu- 
lation was  reflored.  It  is  known  tha|:  extrava- 
fated  and  flagnated  blood  will  remain  a  long  time 
in  the  body  without  putrifying,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  I  conclude  alfo,  that  in  thefe 
cafes  of  froft,  the  mortification  firfh  begins  on  the 
furface,  w/iix:h  is  in  contact  with  the  air. 

I  only  mean,  however,  to  relate  facts,  and 
leave  It  to  others  to  account  for  them. 

This  is  a  general  practice  of  the  peafants 
throughout  all  lluflia  ;  but  if  a  part  is  d^fcovered 
to  be  frozen,  before  the  perfon  comes  into  a  zvarm 
room^  the  froft  may  be  extracted  by  plunging  the 
part  into  cold  water,  or  rubbing  it  with  fnow  till 
^he  circulation  returns. 

The  wherries  or  boats  of  Conflantinople  are 
.conflru<5tcd  much  on  the  principle  of  the  Deal 
boats,  they  are  more  fharp  and  curved,  but  not 
fo  light,  and  are  apt  to  overfet  if  people  fhift  their 
places  in  them  unwarily.  Their  fhape  is  very 
elegant.  The  boatmen  have  a  large  marble 
weight  for  ballaft,  which  they  place  after  the  paf- 
fengers  are  feated.  Though  they  are  large,  they 
row  exceedingly  faft,  and  were  always  efteemed 
the  quickeft  going  boats  in  Europe  j  but  J  faw  a 
" '  p  4  gondola. 
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gondola,  brought  to  Conftantiople  by  a  Venetian 
ambalTador,  keep  pace  with  them.  The  gon- 
dolas, every  body  knows,  are  built  on  a  contrary 
conftrudion,  being  quite  flat  at  bottom.  The 
boftangi  bafhee  (mafter  of  the  police)  has  a 
boat  of  twelve  oars,  which  rows  with  furprifmg 
velocity ;  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  build  on 
that  conftruclion  :  this  boat  goes  nearly  twice  ay 
fall  as  the  common  ones,  and  confequently  as 
the  gondolas.  They  are  dangerous  fea  boats, 
though  they  fail  faft.  It  is  not  many  years  lince 
they  were  brought  to  fuch  perfe<5tion,  as  may  be 
feen  by  a  boat  now  preferved,(I  think,  of  fultan 
Achmet  III.)  the  merit,  however,  is  their  own. 
The  Turks  row  in  general  better  than  the  Chrif- 
tian  or  Jew  boatmen. 

The  Turks  ufe  copper  veflels  for  their  kitchen 
utenfils,  which  are  tinned  with  pure  tin,  and  not, 
as  in  moft  partsof  Europe,  with  folder,  compofed 
of  tin  and  lead,  which  is  much  fooner  corroded 
by  acids  and  fat ;  and  though  it  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  that^  any  violent  diforders  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  veffels  in  conirnon  ufe,  except 
from  the  copper  itfelf,  as  the  auanity  of  lead  dif- 
folved  is  fmall,  the  adniixture  of  tin  rendering 
lead  more  difficult  of  folution,  yet  many  chronic 
maladies,  and  particularly  of  the  neryous  kind, 
may  be  owing  to  this  baneful  metal  getting  into 
the  habit  in  fmall  quantities,  There  is  no  coun- 
try 
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^ry  In  Europe  where  the  quantity  of  lead  ufed 
in  tinning  is  fo  great  as  In  this  ifland  ;  an  abufe 
"which  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  this  go> 
vernmen't,  as  it  did  fome  years  ago  that  of  France, 
which  prohibited  at  the  fame  time,  under  pain 
of  death,  the  ufe  of  all  preparations  of  lead  In 
wine,  or  other  liquors ;  a  regulation  very  necejfary 
in  England  ;  as  Is  ahb  the  eftablifhment  of  fome 
means  to  prevent  fuch  part  of  the  tea  being  fold 
which  com'es  in  Immediate  contaft  with  the  lead, 
in  chefts  where  It  happens  to  be  corroded,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clumfy  than  the  door- 
locks  in  Turkey,  but  their  mechanlfm  to  prevent 
picking  is  admirable.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to 
fee,  particularly  in  Afia,  wooden  locks  upon  the 
'  iron  doors  of  their  caravanfaries,  and  other  great 
buildings,  as  well  as  on  houfe  doors.  The  key  is 
compofed  of  a  fquare  ftick,  with  five  or  fix  iron 
or  wooden  pins,  about  half  an  inch  long,  placed 
at  irregular  dlftances,  towards  the  end  of  it,  and 
anfwering  to  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bolt, 
which  is  pierced  with  a  fquare  hole  to  receive  the 
key.  The  key,  being  put  in  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
is  then  lifted  up,  and  its  pins  entering  the  cor- 
refponding  holes,  raife  other  pins  which  had 
dropped  into  thefe  holes  from  the  part  of  the  lock 
iiTjmedia,t^ly  ahQve  the  bolt,  and  which  have 
'■•  H'^'^^  i""-   .  heads 
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heads  to  prevent  their  falling  lower  than  is  necef- 
fary ,  the  bolt,being  thus  freed  from  the'upper 
pins,  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  the  key ;  the 
key  is  then  lowered,  and  may  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bolt.  To  lock  it  again,  the  bolt  is  only  puflied 
in,  ignd  the  ypper  pins  fall  into  the  holes  in  the 
bolt  by  their  own  weight.     This  idea  might  bq 

'  improved  on,  but  the  Turks  never  think  of  im? 
proving 

I  The  Greeks  have  a  very  curious  manner  of 
painting  in  frefco,  which  has  many  advantage^. 
I  alfo  faw  the  ancient  method  of  painting  with 
wax,  and  fixing  the  colours  by  heat,  praAifed 
by  a  Greek,  and  at  a  place  I  leaft  expedled  it,  at 
the  Dardanelles  ;  for  at  Conflantinople  it  is  un- 
known. Whether  this  be  exaj^ly  the  encauflic 
painting  of  the  ancients  it  is  hazardous  to  afr 
firm,  though  I  myfelf  have  not  the  jeaft  doub^ 
^efpedling  it.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  has, 
with  regard  to  facility,  very  confiderable  advanr 
fages  over  the  oil-painting  now  in  ufe ;  it  has  all 
its  freedom,  and  the  vivacity  of  its  colours,  added 
to  folidity,  and  the  d^rabifity  which  the  exper 
fience  of  twenty  centuries  has  proved  wax  paint- 
ing to  be  pofiTefTed  of.  It  was  my  intention  tq 
have  treated  on  it  in  this  place ;  but  as  it  does 
pot  regard  Turkey,  the  immediate  fubjed  of  this 
,work,  and  would  be  a  dilTertation  of  confiderabl^ 
length,  I  Jntend  Ihortly  to  print  it  feparately, 
3  with 
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with  the  Greek  manner  of  frefco  painting,  in 
which  all  colours  may  be  ufed  on  a  lime-wall. 

The  Armenian  jewellers  fet  precious  flones, 
particularly  diamopds,  to  much  advantage,  with 
a  foil,  which,  under  roles,  or  half-brilliants,  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  is  not  f]Libjedt  to  tarnilli. 
Their  method  is  as  follows  :  an  agate  js  cut,  and 
highly  polillied  of  the  fliape  defired  j  in  a  block 
of  lead  is  formed  a  cavity  of  ?bout  its  own  fize  ; 
over  this  is  placed  a  bit  of  tin,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  ftrong  brown  paper,  fcraped  bright.  The  agate 
is  then  placed  on  the  tin,  over  the  cavity,  and 
flruck  with  a  malletf  The  beautiful  poiifli  the 
tin  receives  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined.  This  is 
in  general  kept  a  fecret,  and  fuch  foils  fell  fop 
half  and  three-quarters  of  a  dollar  each. 

The  jewellers,  who  are  moflly  Armenians,  have 
a  fmgular  method  of  ornamenting  watch-cafes, 
land  fimilar  things,  with  diamonds  and  other 
ftones,  by  fimply  glueing  them  on. 

The  (lone  is  fet  in  lilver  or  gold,  and  the  lower 
part  of  J:he  metal  made'  flat,  or  to  correspond 
with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed ;  it  is 
then  warmed  gently,  and  the  glue  applied,  which 
is  fo  very  ilrong  that  the  parts  never  feparate. 

This  glue,  which  may  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
pofes,  as  it  will  ftrongly  jojn  bits  of  glafs  or  po- 
)iftied  Heel,  is  thus  made  : 

Diflblve  five  or  fix  bits  of  maftic,  as  large  as 

peas, 
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peas,  in  as  much  fpirit  of  wine  as  will  Tuffice  to 
render  it  liquid ;  in  another  veffel  diflblve  as 
much  ifmglafs,  which  has  been  previoufly  foked 
in  water  (but  the  water  muft  not  be  ufed)  till  it  is 
fwollen  and  foft,  in  French  brandy,  or  rum,  as  will 
make  two  ounces,  by  meafure,  oijirong  glue,  and 
add  two  fmall  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  ammo- 
niacum,  which  muft  be  rubbed  or  ground  till  they 
are  dillblved  ;  then  mix  the  whole  with  a  fuf- 
ficientheat.  Keep  it  in  a  phial  ftopped,and  when 
it  is  to  be  ufed  fet  it  in  hot  or  boiling  water*. 

Cotton  at  Smyrna  is  dyed  with  madder,  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  cotton  is  boiled  in 
common  olive-oil,  and  then  in  mild  alkali;  being 
cleaned,  it  will  then  take  the  madder  dye  :  and 
this  is  the  fine  colour  we  fee  in  Smyrna  cotton- 
yarn.  I  have  heard  that  the  funi  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  was  given,  in  England,  for  this  fecret. 

A  remarkable  inftance  occured  to  my  know- 
ledge of  an  individual  fad,  which  might  have 
been  of  the  utmoll  ufe  to  fociety,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  flate  of  knowledge  and  government 
in  Turkey,  was  wholly  loll  to  the  world.  An 
Arabian,  at  Conftantinople,  had  difcovered  the 
fecret  of  cafting  iron,  which,  when  it  came  out  of 

•  Some  perfons  have  prepared  and  fold  this  compofition,  under 
the  name  of  Armenian  cement,  but  It  is  much  too  thin,  and  the 
quantity  of  maftic  in  it  is  too  fmall.  It  muft  be  like j!?r»g.  ffl^- 
f  enter f  ^/af .— Note  to  the  3d  edition. 

the 
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the  mould,  was  as  malleable  as  hammered  iron  , 
(bme  of  his  fabrication  was  accidentally  fhewn  to 
Mr.  de  Gaffron,  the  Pruflian  charge  d'affaires, 
and  Mr.  Franzaroli  (men  of  mineralogical  fci- 
ence)  who  were  flruck  with  the  fa6b,  and  imme- 
diately inf^ituted  an  enquiry  for  its  author.  This 
man,  whofe  art  in  Chriftendom  would  have  in- 
fured  him  a  fplendid  fortune,  had  died  poor  and 
unknown,  and  his  fecret  had  perifhed  with  him  I 
His  utenfils  were  found,  and  fcveral  pieces  of  his 
cafting,  all  perfectly  malleable.  Mr.  Franzaroli 
analyzed  them,  and  found  that  there  was  no  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  metal.  Mr.  de  Gaffron 
has  fmce  been  made  fuperintendent  of  the  iron- 
manufadory  at  Spandau,  where  he  has  in  vain 
attempted  todifcover  the  procefs  of  the  Arabian. 

Europeans  are  much  ftruck  to  fee  the  Turks 
work  fitting  at  every  art  or  handicraft  where  there 
is  a  poffibility  of  it  j  carpenters,  for  inftance,  per- 
form the  greateft  part  of  their  labour  fitting.  It 
is  deferving  of  remark,  that  their  toes  acquire  . 
fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  by  uilng  them,  and  by 
their  not  being  cramped  up  in  tight  flioes,  that 
they  hold  a  board  upright  and  firmly  wi,th  their  - 
toes,  while  with  their  two  hands  they  guide  a 
faw,  fitting  all  the  while.  Thefe  people  are  able 
to  (land  on  the  end  of  their  toes,  which  will  fup- 
port  the  whole  weight  of  their  body. 

We  have,  in  Europe,  certainly  falfe  ideas  with 

refped 
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refpeft  to  the  utility  of  fhoes,  in  preventing  the 
feet  of  children  from  becoming  too  broad.  The 
Arabs,  who  when  children  wear  no  IhoeSj  and 
when  they  ate  grown  up,  only  fandals  or  flippers, 
have  the  moft  beautiful  feet. 

In  fome  parts  of  Afia,  I  have  feen  cupolas,  of  a 
confiderable  fizc,  built  without  any  kind  of 
timber  fupport.  They  fix  firmly  iti  the  middle 
a  pod,  about  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  wall,^ 
as  the  cupola  is  to  be  a  larger  or  fmaller  portion 
of  a  fphere ;  to  the  top  of  this  is  faftened  a  flrong 
pole,  fo  as  to  move  in  all  diredlions,  and  the  end 
of  it  defcribes  the  inner  part  of  the  cupola  j 
lower  down  is  fixed  to  the  poll  another  pole,- 
which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  perpendicular  v/all,  and  defcribes  the  out- 
fide  of  the  cupola,  giving  the  difference  of  thick- 
nefs  of  the  mafonry  at  top  and  bottom,  and  every 
intermediate  part,  with  the  greatefl  poffible  ex-^ 
aftnefs.  Where  they  build  their  cupolas  with 
bricks,  and  inftead  of  lime  ufe  gj^pfum,  finifhing 
one  layer  all  found  before  they  begin  another, 
only  fcaffolding  for  the  workmen  is  required  to 
clofe  the  cupola  at  top. 

At  BalTora,  where  they  have  no  timber  bu^ 
the  wood  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  like  a  cab- 
bage ftalk,  they  make  arches  without  any  frame. 
The  mafon  with  a  nail  and  a  bit  of  firing  de-^ 
fcribes  a  femicircle  on  the  ground,  lays  his  bricks, 

fallen  ed 
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faftened  together  by  a  gypfum  cement,  on  the 
lines  thus  traced,  and  having  thus  formed  his 
arch,  except  the  crown  brick,  it  is  carefully 
raifed,  and  in  two  parts  placed  on  the  wall.  They 
proceed  thus  till  the  whole  arch  Is  finiflied.  This 
part  is  only  half  a  brick  thick  j  but  it  ferves 
them  to  turn  a  ftronger  arch  over  it. 

The  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Baflbra  are  moflly 
built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  which  fland  ages, 
if  kept  tolerably  dry.  The  clay  is  ufed  in  almoft 
a  dry  ftate,  and  beaten  into  the  moulds  with 
mallets.  This  gives  them  a  wonderful  degree 
of  hardnefs. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  defert,  coming  from 
Aleppo,  I  found  a  village  built  In  a  very  fingular 
manner ;  each  room  was  a  cupola,  and  refem- 
bled  a  hay  ftack,  fome  of  them  a  fugar  loaf. 
The  whole  was  of  earth,  as  they  have  no  wood. 
The  inhabitants  faid  their  town  had  been  built 
by  Abraham  j  that  is,  they  did  not  remember 
when  the  oldefb  houfes  v/erc  built.  They  faid 
they  were  never  out  of  repair,  but  that  they 
fometimes  plaftered  the  upper  part,  or  rather 
beat  earth  on  It.  The  walls  were  compofed  of 
clay  and  gravel,  and  were  exceedingly  hard. 
The  method  they  ufe  is,  to  beat  each  layer  of 
earth  till  it  Is  very  hard. 

Such  a  metliod  is  ufed  In  the  province  of 
Lyons  in  France,  v/Lcre  they  build  houfes  of 

feveral 
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feveral  ftories,  and  very  fpacious.  The  walls 
are  always  plaflered  with  lime  and  fand,  and 
fland  feme  centuries.  Thele  arc  very  fuperior 
to  the  mud  walls  of  cottages  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  where  the  earth  is  ufed  very  moift,  and 
mixed  with  draw.  The  ancient  Romans  built 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  France.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  Venetian  plaflcr  flooi's,  fo  much  ad- 
mired for  their  hardnefs  and  beautiful  polifh, 
depends  entirely  on  their  being  ftrongly  beaten. 
The  compofition  is  only  frefli  lime  and  fand, 
with  pieces  of  marble,  ufed  almoft  dry,  and 
beaten  till  they  are  quite  hard,  then  ground 
even  and  poliHied.  Common  earth  as  well  as 
lime-mortar  acquires  an  incredible  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  comprefTion,  if  it  contains  no  more 
moiflure  than  is  necelTary  to  make  its  parts  unite. 
A  kind  of  artificial  flone  may  be  m.ade  of  gravel 
wdth  a  little  lime,  very  ftrongly  preffedj  or 
beaten  into  moulds. 

I  have  feen  pradifed  a  method  o^  filtering 
water  by  afceniion,  which  is  much  fuperior  to 
our  filtering  (tones,  or  other  methods  by  defcent, 
in  which,  in  time,  particles  of  the  ftone,  or  the 
finer  fand,  make  a  paffage  along  with  the  water. 

They  make  two  wells,  from  five  to  ten  feet 
or  any  depth,  at  a  fmall  diltance,  which  have  a 
communication  at  bottom.  The  feparation  mud 
be  of  clay  well  beaten,  or  of  other  fubftances 

impervious 
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impervious  to  water.  The  two  wells  are  then 
filled  with  fand  and  gravel.  The  opening  of  that 
into  which  the  water  to  be  filtered  is  to  run, 
muft  be  fomewhat  higher  than  that  into  which 
the  water  is  to  afcend,  and  this  muft  not  have 
fand  quite  up  to  its  brim,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  the  filtered  water,  or  it  may,  by  a  fpout, 
run  into  a  veflel  placed  for  that  purpofe.  The 
greater  the  difference  is  between  the  height  of 
the  two  wells,  the  fafter  the  water  will  filter ;  but 
the  lefs  it  is  the  better,  provided  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  be  fupp^ied  by  it. 

This  may  be  praftifed  in  a  calk,  tub,  jar,  or 
other  veffel.  The  water  may  be  conveyed  to" 
the  bottom  by  a  pipe,  the  lower  end  having  a 
fpunge  in  it,  or  the  pipe  may  be  filled  with 
coarfe  fand,  and  would  be  ufeful  on  board  (hips. 

It  is  evident  that  all  fuch  particles,  which  by 
their  gravity  are  carried  down  in  filtration  by 
defcent,  will  not  rife  with  the  water  in  filtration 
by  afcenfioiii 

The  Arabiains  and  the  Turks  have  a  prepara- 
tion of  milk,  which  has  fimilar  qualities  to  the 
kumifs  of  the  Kalmuks :  by  the  firft  it  is  called 
leban,  by  the  Turks  yaouft^ 

To  make  it,  they  put  to  ne\V  milk  made  hot 
over  the  fire  fome  old  laban  (or  yaourt.)  In  a- 
few  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  it  becomes  curdled,  of  an  uniform  confift- 

Q  ence. 
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ence,  and  a  moft  pleafant  acid  y  the  cream  Is  In 
great  part  feparated,  leaving  tlie  curd  light  and 
feniitranfparent.  The  whey  is  much  lefs  iubjed; 
to  feparate  than  in  curds  made  with  rennet  with 
us,  for  the  purpoie  of  making  cheefe. 

Yaourt  has  this  fingular  quality,  that  left  to 
ftand  It  becomes  daily  Tourer,  and  at  lafl  dries, 
without  having  entered  into  .the  putrid  fermen^ 
tation.     In  this  ftate  it  is  preferved  in  bags,  and 
in  appearance  refemblcs  preiTed  curds  after  they 
have  been  broken  by  the  hand.     This  dry  ya- 
ourt, mixed  with  water,  becomes  a  fine  cooling, 
food  or  drink,  of  exceUent  fervice  in  fevers  of  the 
inflammatory  or  putrid  kind.     It  fcems  to  have, 
none  of  thpfe  qualities  which  make  milk  Imprp-, 
per  in  fevers.     Frefli  yaourt  is  a  great  article  of 
food  among  the  natiyeSi  an^  Europeans  foon 
become  fond  of  it.     i..  •    ;.   .  . 

No  other, acid  will  make  the  fame  kind  of 

...  ij   '...■■•-■•■■  ■  .        ' 

curd  :  all  that  have  been  tried,  a,fter  the  acid, 
fermentation  is  over,  become  putrid.     In  lluflla' 
they  put  their  milk  in  pots  in  an  oven,  and  let 
it  fhand  till  it  becomes  four,  and  this  they  ufe^, 
as  an  article  of  food  in  that  fbate,  or  make,  cheefe; 
of  it,  but  it  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  yaourt, 
though,  when  it  is  new,  it  has  much  of  the  t^fte. 
Periir.ps  new  milk  curdled  with  four  milk,  and 
that  again  ufed  as  a  ferment,  and  the  fame,pro- 
cefs  continued,  might,  in  time,  acquire  the  qua- 
3  litieg 
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lltiesofyaourt,  which  never  can  be  made  in  Tur- 
key without  fome  old  yaourt*.  Id 

They  give  no  rational  account  how  it  was 
firft  made ;  fome  of  them  told  me  an  angel 
taught  Abraham  how  to  make  it,  and  others, 
that  an  angel  brought  a  pot  of  it  to  Hagar,  which 
was  the  firft  yaourt  (or  leban.) 

It  merits  attention  as  a  delicious  article  of 
food,  and  as  a  medicine, 

I  w^ill  here  relate  the  manner  the  Tatars  and 
Kalmuks  make  their  kumis,  or  fermented  mare's 
milk.  '  ' 

"**  Take  of  mare's  milk  of  one  day  any  quan- 
tity, add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  an  eighth  part 
of  the  foureft  cow's  milk  thaf  can  be  got,  but  at 
a  future  period  a  fmaller  portion  of  old  kumis 
will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fouring ; 
cover  the  veflel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a 
place  of  moderate  warmth ;  leave  it  to  reft  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  milk 
will  have  become  four,  and  a  thick  fubftance 
gathered  at  top;  then  Vvfith  a  ftick,  made  at  the 
lower  end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn  ftaff,  beat  it 

*  I  have,  fince  this  was  written,  learnt  that  yaourt  may  he 
made  in  the  following  nianner : — Put  into  a  bafon  a  fpoonful 
of  beer  yeaft,  or  wine  lees ;  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  j 
when  it  is  formed  into  a  curd,  and  is  become  four,  take  of  it  a 
table  fpoonful  and  a  half  to  ferve  as  a  ferment  to  a  frefti  quart 
of  milk,  in  the  fame  mariner  as  the  yeaft.  This,  after  a  few  repe- 
titions, v.ilJ  bccoric  good  yaourt,  and  lofe  the  tafte  of  the  yeaft  by 
degrees. 

Q  2  till 
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till  the  thick  fubftance  above-mentioned  be 
blended  intimately  with  the  lubjacent  fluid  ;  let 
it  reft  twenty-four  hours  in  a  high  narrow  vefTel 
like  a  churn.  The  agitation  muft  be  repeated 
as  before,  till  the  liquor  appears  to  be  perfedily 
homogenous,  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  kumis 
(or  koumis  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  be  a 
pleaiant  mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation 
muft  be  emplo)''ed  every  time  before  it  is  ufed. 
When  well  prepared  in  clofe  veflels,  and  kept  in 
a  cold  place,  it  will  keep  three  months  or  more 
without  any  injury  to  its  quality, 

"  It  ferves  both  as  drink  and  food  j  is  a  refto- 
rative  to  the  ftomach,  and  a  cure  for  nervous 
diforders,  phthliis,  &c." 

The  Tatars  diftil  this  fermented  milk,  and 
obtain  from  it  a  fpirituous  liquor,  which  they 
drink  inftead  of  brandy. 

The  butter,  which  is  moftly  ufed  in  Conftan- 
tinople,  comes  from  the  Crim  and  the  Kuban. 
They  do  not  fait  it,  but  melt  it  in  large  copper 
pans  over  a  very  ilow  fire,  and  fcum  off  what 
rifes  J  it  will  then  preferve  fweet  a  long  time,  if 
the  butter  was  frefli  when  it  was  melted.  We 
preferve  butter  moftly  by  falting.  I  have  had 
butter,  which  when  frefb  was  melted  and  fcum*d 
in  the  Tatar  manner,  and  then  falted  in  our 
jTianner,  which  kept  two  years  good,  and  fine, 
f:afted.     Walhing  does  not  fo  effedually  free 

butter 
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butter  from  the  curd  and  butter-milk,  which  it 
is  necelTary  to  do,  in  order  topreferve  it,  as  boil- 
ing or  melting ;  when  then  fait  is  added  to  pre- 
vent the  pure  hutyrous  part  from  gvowlng  ran- 
cid, we  certainly  have  the  beft  proccis  for  prc- 
ferving  butter.  The  melting  or  boiling,  if  done 
with  care,  does  not  difcolour  or  injure  the  tafte. 

To  the  lovers  of  coffee,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Turkilh  manner  of  making  it,  in  the  bcfl  way, 
jnay  not  be  unacceptable. 

Coffee,  to  be  good,  mufl  either  be  ground  to 
an  almoft  impalpable  powder,  or  it  muft  be 
poynded  as  the  Turks  do,  in  an  iron  mortar,  with 
a  heavy  peftle.  The  Turks  firft  put  the  coffee 
dry  into  the  coffee  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a  ver}'- 
flow  fire,  or  embers,  till  it  is  warm,  and  fends 
forth  a  fragrant  fmell,  (baking  it  often;  then 
from  another  pot  they  pour  on  it  boiling  water 
(or  rather  water  in  which  the  grounds  of  the 
laft  made  coffee  had  been  boiled,  and  fet  to  be- 
come clear);  they  then  hold  it  a  little  longer  over 
the  fire,  till  there  is  on  its  top  a  white  froth  like 
cream,  but  it  muft  not  boil,  but  only  rile  gently  ; 
it  is  then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  two 
or  three  times,  from  one  pot  into  another,  and 
it  foon  becomes  clear :  they,  however,  often 
drink  it  quite  thick.  Some  put  in  a  fpoonful 
of  cold  water  to  make  it  clear  fooner,  or  lay  a 
cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  on  the  top  of  the 
pot, 
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The  reafon  why  our  Weil  India  coffee  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  Yemen  coffee  is,  that  on  account 
of  the  climate  it  is  never  fuffered  to  hang  on  the 
trees  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  the  voyage 
it  acquires  a  tafte  from  the  bad  air  in  the  hold 
of  the  fhip.  This  may  be  remedied  in  Italy, 
by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  two  or  three  months  : 
with  us,  boiling  water  fhould  be  poured  on  it, 
and  let  to  fland  till  it  is  cold,  then  it  muft  be 
wafhed  with  other  cold  water,  and,  laflly,  dried 
in  an  oven.  Thus  prepared,  it  will  be  nearly  as 
good  as  the  befl  Turkey  coffee.  It  fhould  be 
roafted  in  an  open  earthen  or  iron  pan,  and  the 
flower  it  is  roafted  the  better.  As  often  as  it 
crackles  it  muft  be  taken  off  the  fire.  The 
Turks  often  roaft  it  in  a  baker's  oven  while  it  is 
heating. 

The  prefervatlon  of  yeaft  having  been  a  fub» 
jeift  of  much  refearch  in  this  country,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  may  perhaps  deferve  attention. 
On  the  coaft  of  Perfia  my  bread  was  made,  in  the 
EngTifh  manner,  of  good  wheat  flour,  and  with 
the  yeaft  generally  ufed  there.  It  is  thus  pre- 
pared :  take  a  fmall  tea  cup  or  wine  gl^fs  full  of 
fplit  or  bruifed  peafe,  pour  on  them  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  fet  the  whole  in  a  veffel  all 
night  on  the'  hearth,  or  any  other  warm  place  ; 
the  water  will  be  a  good  yeaft,  and  have  a  froth 
on  its  top  next  morning.  In  this  cold  climate, 
efpecially  at  a  cold  feafon,  it  fliould  ftand  longer 

to 
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to  ferment,  perhaps -tweny-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  quantity  of  peafe  fhould  be  larger: 
experience  muft  determine  this.  The  above 
quantity  rriaJe  me  as  much  bread  as  a  half  quar- 
tern loaf,  cue  quality  of  which  was  ver}^-  good  and 
light. 

A  fpring,  which  operates  both  on  the  indi  - 
vkUnl  and  national  character  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean with  a  force  fecond  only  to  that  of  poli- 
tical inftitution,  is  commerce.  Upon  the  views 
entertained  on  this  fubjecl  by  a  people  ;  upon 
the  extent  and  modes  of  their  pradice,  and  upon 
the  charafter  which  they  maintain  with  refpect 
to  it,  depends  much  of  their  importance  as  a 
nation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  ideas  entertained 
by  all  ranks  in  Turkey,  relative  to  commerce, 
they  are  nolefs  narrow  and  abfurd  than  all  their' 
other  opinions.  "  We  fhould  not  trade,"  fay 
they,  "  with  thofe  beggarly  nations,  who  come 
**  to  buy  of  us  rich  articles  of  merchandize,  and 
"  rare  commodities,  which  we  ought  not  to  fell 
"  to  them,  but  we  llnould  trade  with  thofe  who 
"  bring  to  us  ufeful  and  valuable  articles,  with- 
"  out  the  labour  of  manufafturing,  or  the  trou- 
"  ble  of  importing  them  on  our  part."  Upon 
this  principle  it  is  that  Mocha  coffee  is  prohi- 
bited to  be  fold  to  infidels.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Turks 
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is  comparatively  trifling ;  their  trade  is  moflly 
from  province  to  province,  and  even  tiiis  is  in- 
conceivably narrowed  by  the  want  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  the  ignorance  and  fhort-fightednefs 
of  their  views.  They  have  few  bills  of  exchange, 
or  any  of  thofe  modes  of  tranfading  bufinefs 
which  the  ingenuity  an,d  enterprife  of  commer- 
cial nations  have  invented  for  the  facilitation  of 
commercial  intcrcourfe. 

The  effecfts  which  the  infecurity  of  property, 
and  the  watchful  avarice  of  the  government  pro- 
duce upon  commerce,  are  ftill  more  flriking. 
In  an  extenfive  trade  capital  and  credit  muf]:  be 
ahke  great,  but  from  both  of  thefe  the  Turk  is 
cut  off;  he  dares  not  make  a  difplay  of  wealthy 
and  if  he  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  accumulate 
a  large  fum  of  money,  his  firft  care  is  to  conceal 
it  from  view,  left  it  (hould  attrad  the  blood-? 
fuckers  of  power.  The  neceflary  confequence 
of  this  is,  that  credit,  that  vital  fpring  of  com-r 
merce,  cannot  be  created,  and  inftead  of  thofe 
pomm^ercial  connexions  which  in  this  part  of 
Europe  ramify  (o  widely,  and  render  commercial 
operations  fo  eafy,  all  bufinefs  is  tranfaded  either 
by  principals  themfelves,  or  their  immediate  fac-: 
tors,  in  a  way  little  different  from  the  barter  of 
|;he  rude  ages. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  infecurity  of  property  while 
Hying  which  renders  the  Turk  fo  averfe  to  engage 
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jn'undertaklngs  of  great  extent  and  contingent 
advantage  ;  the  difpofition  of  it  by  will  affords 
them  little  means  of  felt  gratificati'^ij  in  viewing 
their  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  The 
.merchants,  and  others  of  inferior  rank,  know, 
that  a  fplendid  fortune,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
renders  their  children  objeAs  of  fufpicion,  will 
uot  raife  them  to  pofts  of  honour  and  refped:, 
without  putting  them  in  a  fituation  not  to  be 
able  to  tranfmit  it  afiother  generation  to  their 
pofterity  ;  thofe  who  hold  any  office  of  the  porte 
know  that  they  have  the  fultan  for  their  heir,  and 
his  pafhas  or  other  officers  for  their  executors  j 
hence  it  is  that  pofterity  is  of  fo  little  confe- 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk,  that  he  is  feldora 
induced  to  confult  much  their  welfare ;  and  the 
hofpitalo,  caravanfaries,  fountains,  bridges,  &Ci 
built  for  charitable  purpofes,  only  originate  in  the 
oftentation  or  fuperftitious  fears  of  their  founders, 
who  build  them  for  the  repofe  of  their  fouls,  or 
to  perpetuate  the  reputation  of  their  piety. 

The  natural  refult  of  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances  is,  that  conimerce  is  every  where 
checked;  no  emulation  takes  place,  no  com- 
munication of  difcoveries,  no  firm  and  folid 
affociation  of  intereft  ;  their  mechanical  arts  are 
in  many  inftances  worfe  cultivated  now  than  they 
were  a  century  ago,  particularly  the  tempering 
of  fabres ;  and  fome  of  their  manufactures  have 
gone-entirelf  to  decay. 

It 
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It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter which  they  maintain  as  traders  ;  and  this  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented.  All  ranks  of  people 
have  fome  flight  kind  of  commerce,  or  rather  a 
fort  of  pedling  trade  among  themfelves,  and 
confequentiy  the  diltindlive  charader  of  the 
different  ranks  will  appear  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  circumftances.  Amongft  all  of  them  a 
certain  degree  of  artifice  is  common,  and  is  fcarce- 
ly  thought  diflionourable,  fuch  as  the  corrupt- 
ing of  brokers  and  all  thoi'e  who  are  concerned  in 
making  bargains ;  but  the  officers  and  depen- 
dents of  the  porte  are  univerfally  remarked  as 
the  mod  venal  and  cheating  fet  of  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Honefty,  however,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  meafure 
diftinguifhes  the  Turkifh  merchant :  this  may 
perhaps  be  true,  if  we  compare  him  with  the 
crafty  Greek,  or  ftiil  more  fubtle  Armenian, 
•who,  from  the  unjuft  oppreffions  under  which 
they  labour,  are  induced  to  retaliate  by  artifice, 
on  their  imperious  mafters,  the  fource  of  half 
that  tricking  and  deception  commonly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety. 

Much  of  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  has 
been  with  jufticc  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
female  fociety ;  to  this  are  owing  the  high  and 
noble  paffions  which  excite  mankind  to  deeds 
of  adive  patriotifm  and  benevolence,  and  the 
fofter  pleafures  which  ornament  and  endear  the 
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fecial  circle.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  confider 
how  far  then  woman,  "  lafi  and  bsji  of  all  God''s 
*'  works f''  made  to  Tofcen  the  ferocity  of  man, 
was  made  in  vain  for  thefe  barbarians  ;  whofe 
love  is  fenfuality  without  friendfliip  or  efteem. 

Polygamy  is  generally  found  to  be  deflrudlive 
to  the  tiner  feelings  ;  it  is  fo  in  Turkey.  The 
rich  man  (who  alone  is  enabled  tofupport  feveral 
females)  regards  them  only  as  the  inflruments  of 
his  plcaiure,and  leeks  their  fociety  with  no  other 
view;  hence  the  women  themfelves  have  no 
cultivation  of  mind,  but  live  a  ftupid  folitary 
life,  furrounded  by  flaves,  or  by  women  as  ignorant 
and  fpiritlefs  as  themfelves.  Moral  virtue  and 
intelledlual  eminence  are  alike  uncultivated  by 
them,  and  the  defcriptions  of  elegance  and  tafte 
difcoverable  in  their  amufements,  their  gardens, 
and  apartments,  exift  only  in  the  imagination  of 
travellers,  who,  like  Lady  M.  Montague,  aim  ra- 
ther to  aflonifh  than  to  inftruft. 

The  women  in  general  only  want  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  unfaithful  to  their  hufbands,  and 
the  propofition  generally  comes  from  them  ;  but 
it  is  attended  with  great  danger.  If  a  common 
Mahomedan  proftitutc  even  be  catched  with  a 
Chriftian,  flie  is  put  into  a  fack  and  drowned, 
and  the  m.an  put  to  death,  except  he  become  a 
Mahomedan,  which  will  not  always  fave  both 
their  lives.    Chriftian?  of  the  country  have  often 

preferred  death. 
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Marriage  is  with  the  Mahomedans  merely  a 
civil  contrad ;  the  wife  brings  no  portion  to  the 
hufband,  but  the  hufband  ftipulates  in  the  mar- 
riage contract,  which  is  executed  before  a  judge, 
to  allow  a  certain  portion  to  the  wife.  The  con- 
trafts  are  of  tv/o  kinds,  the  nikiah  and  the  kapin  ; 
the  former  is  the  proper  legal  marriage,  and 
every  Mahomedan  is  reft  rained  by  the  koran  to 
four  wives  of  this  defcription.  This  contrad: 
fpecjfies  a  certain  fum,  which  is  to  be  given  to 
the  wife  in  cafe  of  repudiation,  or  of  her  hufband's 
death.  The  other  contract  is  only  an  agreement 
to  live  together  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  a  fpecified  fum  is  to  be  given 
to  the  woman.  It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Baron 
de  Tott,  that  the  kapin  or  temporary  marriage  is 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  general  inftitution 
of  polygamy.  A  feparatlon  may  be  demanded 
by  either  party  j  if  it  be  by  the  woman,  flie  goes 
before  the  judge,  and  pronounces  the  following 
formula:  **  Nikia-hum  khalal^  baJJium  nzad,''  i.  e. 
"  My  dowry  given  up,  my  head  is  free/'  The 
hufband,  who  repudiates  his  wife,  muft  repeat  it 
(either  three  feveral  times,  or  three  tiroes  together, 
after  which  he  cannot  take  her  back  until  he  has 
fubmitted  to  a  peculiar  indecent  and  immoral 
ceremony. 

In  converfation  the  Turks  fometimes  difplay 
good  natural  fenfe ;  but  the  wit  for  which  they 
have  been  celebrated  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

This 
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This  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  exiftence  of 
the  mufahibs^  or  profelled  fpeakers,  who  are  indeed 
litte  better  than  buffoons,  but  who  are  hired 
by  the  opulent  to  amufe  their  company.  Can- 
there  poiTibly  be  a  greater  imputation  on  the  fo- 
cial  powers  of  a  people,  than  their  adoption  of 
fuch  a  praftice  .?  They  cannot  or  dare  not  fpeak 
fo  as  to  keep  up  amufmgor  inftrudlive  converfa- 
tion,  and  they  therefore  call  in  the  aid  of  hired 
talkers.  Derviflies,  particularly  thofe  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  mad,  but  who  generally 
are  more  rogues  than  fools,  often  attach  them- 
felves  to  the  great,  and  amufe  the  company, 
Thefe  people  fometimes  take  very  great  liber- 
ties in  their  fpeeches,  which  is  excuied  in  them 
on  account  of  their  holy  frenzy. 

A  free  people  are  a  focial  people,  fond  of 
friendly  intercourfe.  Cheerful  converfe  and  un- 
referved  communication  of  fentimefit  foften  the 
nature,  refine  the  manners^  expand  the  hearty 
and  enlarge  the  underftanding.  Freedom  of 
fpeaking  and  afting  is  the  fource  of  civilization. 

A  nation  of  flaves  is  a  nation  difunited ;  ilo 
focial  ties,  no  unbofoming  of  friendfhip  j  fufpr- 
cion  and  fear  is  in  every  breafl:  j  converlation  is 
unintereflingi  and  eonfequently  not  fought  after; 
hired  buffoons  and  low  jeftersare  the  fpeakers  to 
the  gloo-ny  audience,  or  they  fit  in  fad  aiid  ftu- 
pid  folitude,  fmoking  a  narcotic  herb,  or  taking 
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lethargic  opium;  infulting  haughtinefs  and  ridi- 
culous pomp  take  the  place  of  that  elevation 
of  fentiment,  and  dignity  of  character,  which 
aJone  exalts  the  man  of  high  birth  or  office  above 
his  fellow  citizen  ;  difguft  and  gloom  hang  over 
their  countenances,  and  innocent  mirth  is  deem- 
ed indecent. 

When  a  Turk  drinks  wine,  it  is  with  an  in- 
tention of  being  intoxicated ;  he  therefore  fwal- 
lows  a  large  portion  at  one  draught,  and  repeats 
it  till  he  is  beaftly  drunk  ;  or  if  he  is  fearful  of 
being  feen  in  a  ftate  of  drunkennefs,  the  quantity 
he  prefcribes  to  himfelf  to  make  him  contented 
(as  they  call  it)  he  drinks  off  all  at  once.  Such 
a  method  of  drinking  wine,  and  with  fach  a 
view,  certainly  entitles  drinkers  to  the  contempt 
they'  are  held  in  in  Turkey. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  forming  the  more  ornamental  part  of 
the  manners  of  a  nation,  w^e  pals  to  thofe  more 
important  points  which  conititute  the  bafis  of 
their  moral  charafter. 

And  here  it  mudbe  obfeiTed,  that  fo  wide  and 
various,  an  empire  as  Turkey  cannot  but  have 
ftriking  varieties  in  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants; 
they,  however,  moftly  agree  in  the  great  lead- 
ing points,  and  the  variations  are  to  be  accounted 
for  from  peculiar  circumftances  of  fituation, 
origin,  and  habits.     I  Ihall  therefore  firft  notice 
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generally  thole  vices  and  virtues  which  belong 
to  the  Turks  as  a  nation,  and  then  point  out  a 
few  of  the  mofl  ftriking  differences  obfervable  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  moral  charader  of  the  Turks  has  been 
reprefented  in  a  favourable  light  by  fome  authors 
upon  two  principles ;  the  one,  a  connexion  of 
intereft  between  the  Turks  and  their  own  coun- - 
try  (which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  French 
writers  except  Volney)  and  the  other,  from  a 
wiHi  to  expofe  the  vices  and  follies  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  by  the  contraft.  Of  the  writers 
themfelves  I  fliall  hereafter  have  (Kcafion  to 
fpeak  ;  the  chief  points  of  their  defcriptions 
will  be  included  in  the  following  obfervations. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  equity  of  the  Turks**^; 
If  we  look  to  the  example  of  their  fultans,  viziers,-- 
padias,  and  judges,  felling  juftice,  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  examples  have  not  corrupted 
the  people,,  though  they  were  naturally  good. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  have  fo  little  idea  of  juf- 
tice themfelves,  that  when  they  go  to  law  (that 
is,  appeal  to  a  kadi)  they  rely  more  on  bribes 
and  cabal  than  on  impartial  judgment.  Where 
the  judge  is  not  influenced,  he  is  naturally  juftj 
no  man  fcarcely  was  ever  fo  corrupted  but  he 
would  be  fo. .  The  European  merchants,  who 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  them 
than  foreign  minifcers;,  confined  almoft  wholly  tp 
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tlieir  refidence,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  of 
than  travellers  pafllng  haftily  through  the  coun- 
try, unanimoully  aliure  us,  that  they  find  them 
very  cunning  in  their  dealings,  and  full  of 
deceit. 

The  people  are  faid  to  be  humane  :  the  peace- 
able citizen  may  be  fo,  as  in  other  parts,  or  as* 
man  naturally  is  j  but  the  dicTiates  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  tlie  examples  they  fee,  mufl  blunt  their 
feelings;  and  this  citizen,  in  regard  to  an  enemy, 
is  as  favage  as  a  tiger.  There  is,  after  all,  a  fero- 
city in  them  which  may  eafiiy  beroufed,and  when 
they  ftrike,  it  is  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart. 

Tl:i€  temperance  of  the  Turksj  which  is  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  their  religion,  produces' 
its  ufual  good  effed  in  rendering  their  intellects 
clear ;  their  grofs  ignorance  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  want  of  natural  {cn(e  j  the  foil 
muft  not  only  be  in  itfelf  rich,  it  mufb  be  culti- 
vated. The  Turk  has  indeed  a  good  capacity, 
and  an  habitual  prudence,  but  his  government 
and  religion  are  eternal  bars  to  his  improvement. 
Opennefs  of  mind  and  benevolence  cannot  cxift 
where  defpotifra  renders  every  man  ftvfpicious, 
nor  can  the  votary  of  an  intolerant  and  fangui-' 
nary  rehgion  cultivate"  liberality  and  fcience; 

As  to  the  politenefe  afcribed  to  the  Turks  by 
fome  authors,  I  never  could  difcover  it :  the' 
Turkirti  ferocity,  perhaps,  excited  fear  in  them^ 

and 
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•and  produced  refped  :  if  a' man  found  himfelf 
alone  with  a  tiger,  and  efcaped  unhurt,  he  would 
fay  it  was  a  good-natured  animal.  The  affuming 
fuperiority  of  the  meaneft  Tujk,  the  deference 
which  is  paid  to  him  by  all  infidels  who  approach 
"him,  and  by  your  own  in.terpreters,  impofe  and 
create  refpect ;  if  the  bead  then  only  growls, 
but  does  Dot  bite,  he  is  praifed  for  his  civility. 
If  yoju  know  their  language,  you  will  obferye  the 
difference  of  their  .expreflions  and  their  manners 
from  thofe  they  ufe  to  their  brother  Mahome- 
dans  ;  you  will  obferve,  at  bell,  an  infulting 
.condfifcendence,  which  plainly  befpeaks  their 
.contempt  of  you  :  they  are  ignorant  of,  and 
above  pra(flifing  the  true  principles  of  politenefs. 
Madame  de  Genlis  fays,  politenefs  confifts  in  mak- 
ing others  appear  every  thing,  yourfelf  nothing; 
a  Turk  makes  himfelf  every  thing,  you  nothing. 
We  have  only  to  obferve  the  anitbaffadors  they 
fend  to  foreign  courts  (who  are  all  people  very  low 
in  office;)  they  neither  learn  the  language  or  gain 
any  more  knowledge  of  the  country  than  the  poft- 
horfes  which  draw  them  through  it  :  when  they 
return,  they  reprs:fent  the  men  as  monkies,  be- 
caufe  they  are  aftive,  and  the  women  as  profti- 
tutes,  becaufe  they  are  unveiled,  and  live  in  fo« 
ciety  with  men.  Not  one  word  of  this  is  exag- 
gerated. The  language  and  the  addrefs  of  the 
politeft  minider  of  the  porte  to  a  foreign  ambaf- 
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fador  very  much  refemibles  the  dvility  of  a  polite 
German  baron  to; his  vaflal. 

;  Eventheii:  raoft  ftrenuous  admirer,  Peyflbnel, 
acknowledges  that  Turkey  remains  two  centuries 
behind  the  reft  of  Europe  'in  refped  to  fcience  ; 
that  it  has  negle6led  nd,\tal  and  military. t^6tics 
^nd  difcipline ;  and  that  it  allows  vicps  in  many 
parts  of  its  aditiiniftration' to  go  uncorre<fted. 

That  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  of  clia- 
racter  and  morals  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  has  been  before  obferved :  the  v/orft  are 
the  people  of  Anatolia,  particularly  thofe  bor- 
dering on  the  Black  Sea;  they  are  cowardly, 
treacherous,  robbers,  affaiTms,  and  indecent ; 
thofe  of  Conftantinople  are  foftened  by  a  city 
life;  thofe  of  Aleppo  are  the  moft  refined  and  civil 
among  themfelves,  and  remarkably  decent,  but, 
like  all  the  Afiatics,  hold  Europeans  in  great  con- 
tempt, and  even  hatred  ;  at  Damafcus  they  are 
furious  zealots  ;  the  people  of  Smyrna  are  fa- 
vage  and  dangerous  ;  in  European  Turkey  they 
have  fewer  prejudices  againft  Chriftians,  becaufe 
they  know  more  of  them,  or  rather  becaufe  they 
are  lefs  bigoted  enthuf.afts  than  at  Damafcus,  or  * 
in  Egypt ;  at  Bagdad  they  are  lefs  prejudiced  by 
their  religion,  and  more  open  to  inftrudiion,  than 
in  other  parts  of  Afia ;  the  people  of  Baffora,  a 
mixture  of  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  a  few  Turks,  ?l\q 
mild  and  docile.  It  is  lingular,  that  thefe  people, 
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from  their  commu^iication  with  India  and  with 
Europeans,  know  infinitely  more  of  our  manners, 
arts,  and  arms,  and  are  more  incHned  to  adopt 
them,  than  thole  in  the  frontier  towns  in  Eu- 
rope, who  are  ftill  prejudiced,  infolent,  and 
proud.  The  Arabians  of  the  defert  generally- 
pay  nearly  as  much  refped;  to  a  European  as  to 
one  of  their  own  country,  and  more  than  to  a 
Turk,  whom  they  mortally  hate. 

I  could  here  wifh  to  refcue  the  Arabs  of  the 
Great  Defert  from  the  imputation  of  robber5^ 
I  think  no  nation  lefs  deferves  it.  I  however 
except  the  borderers,  and  thofe  who  wander  into 
countries  whofe  inhabitants  have  fixed  habita- 
tions, as  Eg^'-pt,  &c.  I  have  lived  with  them ;  I 
know  their  habits,  and  the  fimplicity  and  honefty 
of  their  hearts  ;  I  have  feen  them  in  their  peace- 
able habitations,  and  when  they  have  been  at- 
tacked I  have  gone  with  them  into  the  battle, 
as  their  laws  of  hofpitality  require. 

They  religioufly  obferve  their  laws  of  peace 
and  war :  it  is  from  ignorance  of  them  that  their 
conduct  has  been  mifconftrued.  Thefe  laws 
agree  with  thofe  which  fome  European  nations 
have  eftabliflied  in  their  maritime  code  ;  that  a 
neutral  flag  protects  an  enemy's  property.  If  the 
conduiftors  of  caravans  or  other  lefler  bodies  are 
friends,  the  perfons  and  property  of  enemies  are 
fuffered  to  pafs  unmolefled  ;  they  even  enjoy  all 
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the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  common  with  their 
friends. 

But  the  Arabs  cpnfider  the  Turks  as  enemies, 
g.nd  all  unknown  nations  as  Turks ;  when  thefe 
therefore  travel  alone,  or  with  other  Arab  nations 
with  whom  thofe  that  they  meet  are  at  war,  the 
►latter  attack  them,  and  if  they  conquer,  ftrip 
them  naked.  They  neither  kill  their  prifoners  nor 
make  flaves  of  them,  as  the  Turks  do,  but  th^y 
tell  them  to  go  to  their  nation  and  provide  them- 
felves  with  arms  to  meet  them  again  in  battle. 

It  is  true  that  people  thus  ftript  often  die  of 
thirft  or  hunger  ;  but  it  is  from  ignorance  of  an- 
other cuftom  oi  the  Arabs,  which  is,  to  bar- 
gain with  their  enemies  to  condudl  them  to 
fome  place,  where  the  fum  ftipulated  is  to  be 
paid,  and  which  is  generally  very  moderate. 
The  Arabs  in  this  manner  carry  their  prifoners 
to  Bagdad,  Balfora,  or  whatever  place  is  agreed 
on,  where,  the  money  being  paid,  the  government 
fpffers  the  Arabs  to  depart  unmolefled  :  this 
contradt  is  never  violated,  as  the  confequences 
would  be  fatal  to  others. 

With  a  large  caravan,  when  thejre  are  wars 
irj  the  defert,  there  are  generally  conductors 
who  are  of  other  nations,  belides  that  of  whicji 
it  is  compofed,  who  appear  as  chief  conduftors 
alternately,  according  to  the  nation  they  meet. 
This  evafion  is  fometimes  difcovered,  and  the 
caravan  plundered. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  State  of  Population  in  the  TurkiJJi  Empire, 

THE  aim  of  all  rational  politics  is  to  aug- 
ment the  numbers,  and  increafe  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind;  and  hence  the  ftate  of  popu- 
lation is  generally  the  moft  accurate  flandard  of 
political  error  or  improvement.  From  the 
preceding  pages  we  fhall  have  feen  fiifficient  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  that  the  population  of  the  Tur- 
kifli  empire  cannot  be,  in  the  prefent  day,  at  all 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  territory.  The 
religious  diflinftions  which  deprefs  into  fo  abjedl 
a  {late  of  flavery  one  great  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  infecurity  of  property,  which  affe<51:s 
every  rank  and  condition,  are  both  caufes,  whofe 
combined  operation  muft  greatly  fubtraft  from 
the  numbers  of  a  people,  which  form  the  vital 
flrength  of  a  (late.  Where  the  cultivator  is  not 
fure  of  reaping  the  corn  which  he  fows,  he  will 
fow  only  what  the  immediate  neceflity  of  fublif- 
tence  requires ;  the  political  ftate  of  the  country 
prevents  his  accumulation  of  capital,  and  even 
that  {"mall  portion  which  he  may  chance  to  pof- 
fefs,  he  will  not  hazard  in  fpeculatlons  of  lb  very- 
uncertain  pro{it.  In  this  languiftiing  ftate  of  do- 
meftlc  agriculture,  Conftantinople  looks  for  a 
fupply  of  corn  to  foreign  channels,  particularly 
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Egypt,  Moldavia,  Walachia,  the  Crimea,  and 
Poland. 

From  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  Egypt,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
permanence  of  this  fupply  j  fiill  lefs  would  a  wife 
government  look  to  markets,  which,  like  the 
others  which  I  have  enumerated,  are  either  im- 
mediately under  the  direction  of  a  hoftile  Hate, 
or  perpetually  liable  to  its  incurfions.  The 
Ruffians  are,  indeed,  wife  enough,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  encourage  their  own  agriculture,  by 
fupplying  Conftantinople  with  corn  from  their 
provinces.  The  Crimeaj  on  which  the  porte 
ufed  greatly  to  depend,  has  been  deferted  by 
moft  of  its  Tatar  inhabitants  fince  it  fell  under 
the  imperial  dominion ;  but  the  Ruffian  and 
other  adventurers,  who  now  occupy  it,  are  mak- 
ing great  endeavours  to  revive  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  ;  thefe,  however,  as  well  as  the 
fupplies  of  Poland,  are  in  the  hands  of  Ruffia, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  war  fhe  can  not  only  with- 
hold them,  but  eafily  cut  off  the  fupplies  of  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  thus  expofing  the  Turkifli 
capital  to  the  utmofl  diftrefs.  Notwithftanding. 
thefe  evident  confequences  of  their  prefent  fyf- 
tem  of  policy,  the  divan  purfue  thofe  methods  of 
fupply  which  give  them  the  lead  immediate  trou- 
ble, totally  regardlefs  both  of  the  decay  of  their 
own  agriculture,  and  of  the  future  deftrudion 
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Which  this  fj^em  threatens  to  their  very  exif- 
tence  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  only  in  theory  that 
thele  evils  are  to  be  apprehended ;  a  compari- 
fon  of  the  prefent  and  paft  (late  of  the  Turkilh  ' 
population  will  evince  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
propoiitions. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  population  of  this 
vafl  empire  in  very  remote  ages — from  the  evi- 
dence of  hiftory  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
confiderable — at  prefent  it  is  far  from  being  fo: 
Without  going  farther  back  than  the  memory  of 
perfons  now  living,  it  is  eafy  to  prove  that  depopU-^; 
lation  has  been,  in  latter  times,  aftonilhingly 
rapid.  ^     : 

In  earlier  times  the  chafm  was  in  fome  meafure 
filled  by  the  inhabitants  they  carried  away  frotn 
the  countries  they  conquered,  or  into  which  they  " 
made' their  barbarous  incurfionSi    .Hungary  and 
Poland  have  furnifhed  them  with  miiiions. 

The  great  caufes  of  this  depopulation  are  the ' 
following : 

*^ift.    The  plague,  of  which  the  empire  is  nevef  ■ 
entirely  free. 

adly.     Thofe  terrible  diforders  which  almofl 
always  follow  it,  at  leaft  in  Afia. 

3dly.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in  Afia/ ' 
which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  2ks  the  plague 
itfelf,  and  which  frequently  vifit  that  part'  of  the 
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4thly.  Famine,  owing  to  the  want  of  piecau'-- 
tion  in  the  government,  when-a  crop  of  corn  fails, 
and  to  the  avarice  and  villahy  of  the .  pafhas, 
who  generally  endeavour  to  profit  by  this  dread- 
ful calamity. 

5th  and  laftly,  the  fickneffes  which  always 
follow  a  famine,  and  which -occafion  a  much 
greater  mortality. 

The  plague  is  more  mortal  in  proportion  as 
it  vifits  a  country  feldom.     At  Conftantinople 
it  continues  often  for  a  greai:  number  of  years  to- 
gether ;,  it  h  fcarcely  perceived  in  winter^  and 
frequently  (hips  fail  to  E.ufope  with   c/ean  bilh 
of  health,  though  it  is  lurking  in  infcfted  clothes, 
and  in  diftant  and  little  frequented  parts  of  the 
city.     In  fpfiftg  it  breaks  out  again..     No  cal- ^ 
culatiori  elm  be  formed  of  the  numbers  that  die 
of  it  in  the  capital;  for  their  lofs  is  nevet  lo'ng 
perceived,  there  being  a  conftant  influx  of  people" , 
from  the  country  to  the  capitaL    Some  years  the 
mortality  does  not  appear  to  be  confiderable,  but',: 
at  other  times  they  have  what  is  called  a  great 
ficknefs^  which  carries  ofT  an  aftoniftiing  number. 
The  confumption  of  provifions  has  been  reduced, 
during  fuch  a  plague,  to  three-fourths  of  what 
it  .was  when  it  began  to  rage. 
;  i It  vifits  mod  parts  of  Afia  every  ten  or  twelve 
yearsj  and  carries  plf  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  tlbfti 
inhabitants,  and  fometimes  a  fourth  or  more, 
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The  farther  eaft  a  country  is  fituated,  the  lefs 
frequently  it  is  vifited.  It  is  faid,  it  never  goes 
where  the  olive  tree  does  not  grow.  It  reaches 
Baflbra  only  about  every  ninetieth  year ;  but 
then  this  fcourge  is  moft  dreadful.  The  lafl 
plague  carried  off  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  city  had  been  ninety-fix  years  free  from 
it.     Farther  eaft  it  has  not  been  known  to  go. 

The  plague,  like  the  fmall  pox,  is  a  dilordcr 
never  generated  by  foul  air,  or  the  like,  but  al- 
ways produced  by  conta(5t.  It,  doubtlefs,  comes 
from  Egypt,  though  in  Egypt  it  is  frequently 
received  back  from  Conftantinople. 

Dr.  Ruffel  fays,  the  plague  which  afflifted 
Egypt  in  1736,  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that 
10,000  died  in  one  day  at  Cairo,  "  zvas  the  only 
*'  one  that  happened  in  this  century,  which  was  be- 
**  lieved  by  the  people  of  Cairo  to  have  been  brought 
'■^  from  Upper  Egypt ;  the  others  were  akvays  thought 
*'  to  have  been  imported  from  Conftantinople  or  Can- 
*'  dia,  but  never  from  Syria  or  Barbafy,'" 

Hov/  eafily  would  a  regular  quarantine  and 
fhutting  lip  deliver  Turkey  from  this  terrible 
fcourge ! — -but  what  is  to  be  expecled  but  devaf- 
tation  from  the  Turks  ?  No  cily  has  more  favou- 
rable fituations  for  lazarettoes  than  Conftanti- 
nople— I  allude  to  the  Princes  Iflands.  When 
the  capital  has  been  really  free  from  it,  it  always  ' 
is  brought  thither  either  diredly  or  indireflly. 
bJoq  from 
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from  Egypt,  generally  by  the  way  of  Smyrna* 
Many  people,  not  attending  to  this  circumftance, 
have  concluded  that  it  was  generated  in  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  talk  much  of  the  bad  air  pro- 
duced by  the  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets,  which  is 
without  foundation.  The  air  of  Conftantinople 
is  exceedingly  pure  and  healthy ;  but  no  in- 
fected or  impure  air,  loaded  with  the  miafma  of 
putrefaction,  &c.  will  produce  the  plague,  though 
it  may  fevers,  both  contagious  and  mortal,  in  a 
high  degree. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch's  account  of 
the  plague  at  Athens,  that  it  really  was  this  dif- 
order  which  afflifted  that  city  in  Pericles  time. 
The  true  plague  is  never  in  the  air,  perhaps  (for 
I  fay  this  with  fome  doubt)  not  in  the  breath  of 
a  peRiferous  perfon,  at  leaft  the  breath  cannot 
convey  it  above  a  few  feet,  as  the  Ruffian  fur- 
geons  have  fufficiently  proved,  when  the  plague ' 
was  at  Mofqua  (Mofcow)  and  at  Cherfon  more 
particularly,  where  thofe  furgeons,  who  touched' 
nothing  in  the  hofpitals,  and  pulled  off  their 
flioes  on  going  out,  all  efcaped. 

The  phyficians  at  Conftantinople  fay,  the 
more  they  ftudy  the  plague  the  lefs  they  know  of 
it ;  and  as  it  is  there  almofl:  every  year,  they 
have  more  opportunities  of  feeing  this  diforder 
than  any  others  of  the  prcfeffion.  We. learn' 
nothing  from  the  Ruffi^in  phyficians,  who-ex-^- 
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pofed  themrelves  very  much  in  the  plague  at 
Mofcow,  in  1 77 1,  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  1783  at  Cherfon.  (See  Mertens's  Obferv* 
and  Orreus's  Delcriptio Pedis ;  alfoSamoillovits's 
Memoire  fur  la  Pefte.)  Dodlor  Miltzer.  a  phy- 
fician  of  Mofcow,  has  written,  in  German,  a  large 
book  on  the  plague,  which  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  cafes  that  came  under  his  obferv^ation ; 
but  as  they  all  tend  to  fupport  a  f}  ftem  which 
he  has  adopted,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
power  of  prepofTeffion  in  favour  of  his  fyftem 
has  often  milled  his  judgment.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  very  fatisfaclory  with  refpeft  to  the 
cure  to  be  learned  from  Dr.  Rulfel's  elaborate 
treatife  on  the  plague,  nor  from  the  more  an- 
cient authors.  It  is  faid  that  fridion  with  oil 
has  lately  been  difcovered,  in  Egypt,  to  be  a 
prefervative,  and  even  a  cure;  fo  much  is  certain, 
that  the  plague  is  unknown  to  thofe  nations 
whofe  cuflom  it  is  to  rub  their  bodies  v/ith  oil. 
It  has  been  obferved  at  Conflantinople,  that 
thofe  who  ufed  mercurial  fridtions  never  catched 
the  plague,  how  much  foever  they  were  expofed 
to  the  contagion.  May  this  not  have  been 
owing  to  the  greafe  rather  than  to  the  mercury  ? 
Mr.  Matra  (who  is  now  agent  at  Morocco) 
gave  James's  powders  to  an  Armenian  family, 
about  twenty  years  ago  at  Conflantinople,  and 
they  recovered.     I  alfo  thought  I  had  performed 
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cures  with  this  famous  medicine  ;  but  it  has  had 
a  fair  trial  in  Ruffia,  without  producing  any  falu- 
tary  efFeft,  farther  than  what  was  to  be  expefted 
from  an  emetic.  There  is,  however,  fome  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  may  prevent  the  plague,  if 
adminiftered  immediately  after  the  infeFiion^  though 
perhaps  any  other  fudorific  would  be  equally  fer- 
viceable. 

There  is  one  circumftahce,  of  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  the  truth,  as  it  is  of 
confequence  with  refpeft  to  quarantine  j  this 
is,  whether  the  plague  communicated  per  fomi- 
tem^  (that  is,  by  fubftances  which,  having  im- 
bibed the  peftiferous  effluvia  or  miafma,  retain 
them  in  an  active  ftate  for  fome  time,)  be  of  at 
more  mortal  kind  than  that  by  immediate contaft 
with  a  difeafed  body  j  and  particularly  whether 
ihzfomes  become  of  a  more  deadly  quality  by  its 
being  long  retained  in  the  fubftance,  than  when 
newly  imbibed  by  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  "  //  appears  to  me  probable 
**  that  contagions^  as  they  arife  from  fomiteSy  are 
"  more  powerful  than  as  they  arife  immediately  from 
**  the  human  body.'^ 

Dr.  Lind  fays,  "  From  afixt  attention  to  thisfub- 
"  je^  for  many  years,  I  fay  thefe  lafl  (xvearing  ap~ 
"  parel,  dirty  linen,  i£c.  long  retained  in  that  impure 
**  fiate)  contain  a  more  concentrated  and  contagious 
"  poijon  than  the  newly  emitted  effinvia  or  excre- 

"  tioni 
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*<  lions  from  the  ftcky     Van  Swieten  was  of  the 
iaine  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ruffel,  in  his  jTrea- 
tife  of  the  Plague,  thinks  differently  ;  he  fays 
(page  205)  *'  I  JJioiild  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the 
"  pejiiferous  effluvia  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the 
"  plague,  after  the  having  been  jliut  up  fome  time  in 
"  a  fubfiancefittedto  imbibe  and  confine  them,  tvould 
"  act  more  pozverfully  on  a  perfon  difpofed  to  infec- 
-'*  tim,  than  the  fame  effluvia  wotdd  have  done  at  the 
"  injiant  of  their  emanation  from  the  morbid  body.*'' 
It  certainly  would  be  a  ridiculous  prefumption 
in  one,  who  is  not  a  medical  man,  to  decide 
between  fuch  great  profeffional  authorities  ;  but 
do  not  fads,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ruffel  himfelf, 
decide  the  queftion  ?     Page  97.  fpeaking  of  the 
firft  of  the  fix  clafles,  under  which  he  arranged 
the  cafes  which  fell  under  his  immediate  obferva- 
tion,  he  fays,  "  None  of  the  fick  recovered,  andmofi 
**  of  them  died  the  fecond  or  third  day  ;  a  very  few 
"  lived  to  the  fifth.'" — "  Thefe  deftru5iive  forms  of 
*^  the  difeafe  prevailed  moft  at  the  kisie.  of  the  plague 
"  in  1760,  and  its  resuscitation  in  the fpring 
■  ^^  of  the  two  fubfequent  years,  decreasing  al- 
*'  ways  as  th]e   distemper   spread  :   and 
"  though  they  were  found  difperfed  in  every  fi age  of 
"  the  peftilential  feafon,  yet  the  number  of  fi(bje6is  of 
*■*  this  clafs  zvas  proportionably  very  fmall,  compared 
"  zvith  that  of  others ^  Again  (page  209)  "  But  a 
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"  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  per fom  not  being  equally 
*'  Jiifceptible  of  infeElioUy  arijes  from  the  cejjation  of 
**  tJi€  plague  at  a  period  when  the  fuppofed  contagious 
**  effluvia  J  preferred  in  apparel,  furniture,  and  other 
"  fomites  at  the  end  of  a  pejlilential  feafon,  mufi  be 
"  allowed  not  only  to  exijl  in  a  much  greater  quantity 
*'  than  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  once  accidentally  im~ 
"  ported  by  commerce,  but  in  a  fate  alfo  of  univerfal 
**  difperfwn  over  the  city."^ 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fadl,  in  which  every 
author  agrees,  that  the  plague  having  ceafed  in 
fummer  or  in  autumn,  breaking  out  again  in  the 
fpring,  (or  at  Tome  other  time  of  the  year,  whe- 
ther communicated  by  infectious  fomites  remain- 
ing in  apparel,  &c.  in  the  fame  city,  or  brought 
in  merchandize,  &c.  from  other  parts,)  that  in 
the  beginning  fcarcely  any  one  recovers ;  that 
the  diforder  gradually  becomes  lefs  mortal ;  and 
laftly,  that  it  entirely  ceafes. 

Quere  ?  May  it  not  be  thence  concluded, 
that  the  reafon  of  the  mortality  in  the  beginning 
of  the  plague  is  owing  to  the  fomites  having  been 
confined  a  longer  time,  and  become  thereby  more 
poifonous;  that  when  the  plague  has  raged  fome 
time,  and  the  infeftion  taken  from  peftiferous 
bodies,  or  effects  lately  impregnated  with  frefi  fo- 
mites, this  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  lefs  malignant ; 
that  the  diforder  thus  becomes  milder,  and  at 
length  ceafes  to  be  infedious,  till  the  fomites 
1  have 
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have  again  acquired  an  increafed  degree  of  ma- 
lignity by  time ;  that  the  examples  mentioned 
by  Dr,  Rullel,  (page  97.)  bf  cafes  of  the  firft  and 
mortal  clafs,  which  fometimes  were  found  at 
every  feafon,  were  cafes  where  the  fick  had 
caught  infed:ion  from  old  fomites.  This  can- 
not be  atfirmed,  but  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  con- 
tradicted, and  it  would  appear,  from  the  gra- 
dual decline  in  malignity  of  the  plague,  to  be 
probable. 

It  weald  appear  that  the  plague,  when  it  firft 
breaks  out,  and  is  very  mortal,  not  one  in  ten, 
and  fometimes  in  forty,  recovering,  is  not  fo 
catching  as  when  it  is  fpread  over  the  whole  city. 
Perhaps  later  in  the  year,  when  the  pores  are 
more  open  by  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  people 
are  more  liable  to  be  infeded.  Mertens  (Hif- 
toire  de  la  Pefte  de  Mofcow  en  1 7  7 1 )  fays,  *'  TVa? 
"  great  cold  which  reigned  during  the  laji  ttvo  months 
"  of  the  year^  Jo  enervated  the  pejiilential  miafma^ 
'*  that  thofe  who  ajjijied  thejtck,  and  buried  the  deady 
**  zvere  lefs  eajily  attacked  by  the  contagion,  iSc.'* 
It  appears  alfo  from  him,  that  froft  will  in  a  very 
lliort  time  entirely  deftroy  the  fomites:  he  fays, 
"  Dr.  Poparetjhy  told  me,  that  the  carriers  of  the 
"  dead  clothed  themfelves  zvithJJieepJkins,  which  had 
"  been  worn  by  thofe  who  had  had  the  plague,  after 
*-'  having  been  expofed  to  a  fever e  froft  forty  eight 
*■■  hoursy  and  not  one  of  them  caught  the  plague.^'' 

It 
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It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  plague 
(hould  be  more  mortal  in  hot  weather  than  in 
cold  i  but  it  would  feem  as  if  the  degrees  of  its 
poifon  depended  not  fo  much  on  the  flate  of  the 
air  as  on  the  old  or  recent  flate  of  the  fomites  j 
and  that  the  powerof  the  poifon  was  diminiOied 
by  propagation,  till  it  became  at  laft  little  if  at 
all  mortal ;  at  lead  experience,  in  all  places  where 
the  plague  has  raged,  feems  to  prove  this. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  fomites  may  be  pre- 
ferved  a  long  time  in  infefted  things,  which  are 
not  expofed  to  the  air.  Dr.  Rullel  quotes  a 
fingular  inftance  of  this  from  Dr.  Mackenzie 
of  Conftantinople  i  it  is  too  interefting  not  to 
be  repeated  :  "  Count  Cajllllane  hady  for  three 
**  years  runnings  perfons  attacked  in  the  fame  manner y 
"  in  the  months  of  Ju/y  and  Augtift^  notzvithftanding 
**  all pojfible precaution  ufed  in  cleaning  the  room,  and 
**  even  white-wafliing  it.  At  laft,  by  my  own  ad~ 
*'  vice  to  his  excellency ,  he  built  a  flight  counter-wally 
*■'-  fince  zvhich  there  has  been  no  accident  in  that  room^ 
"  now  five  years  agoT  It  has  never  been  deter- 
mined how  long  the  miafma  or  effluvia  of  the 
plague,  when  fliut  up  in  merchandize  or  effedts, 
may  remain  adive  ;  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  may  many  months ;  there  are,  indeed, 
proofs  of  it  in  every  lazaretto  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, (as  well  as  the  contagion  brought  fo  far 
as  Holland  and  England  in  former  times)  where 

ofteq 
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ofteil  accidents  happen  to  thofe  who  open  cottoil 
bales  and  other  packages ;  and  this  fomes,  pro- 
bably, was  only  the  perfpiration  or  effluvia  from 
infedled  perfons,  who  laboured  at  the  packing,  or 
perhaps  had  lain  down  oil  fuch  merchandize,  or 
fomes  attached  to  their  clothes,  though  they 
themfelves  were  not  infedled;  but  if  by  lome  ac- 
cident cotton  embued  with  the  pus  of  peftife- 
rous  buboes  or  carbuncles  fhould  be  (which  is 
not  impcflible)  packed  into  the  cotton  fent  to 
Europe,  how  long  fuch  dried  pus  would  retain* 
its  infectious  quality  is  not  known,  but  it  is  \o 
be  feared  that  it  might  be  very  long,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  like  the  matter  of  the  fmall 
pox,  it  may  lofe  its  contagious  quality  of  itfelf 
in  a  certain  time  without  airing. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  expofure  to  the 
air  will  deftroy  this  infeflious  quahty;  that  great 
cold  (as  has  been  feen  in  the  inftances  quoted 
from  Mertens)  will  deftroy  it  very  fuddenly  j  and 
it  would  feem  alfo,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  and 
a  drying  wind  will  alfo,  though  not  fo  rapidly, 
arreft  its  poifon,  and  deftroy  it.  On  this  is 
grounded  quarantine,  the  utility  of  which  no  ra- 
tional man  can  now  doubt,  though  formerly 
fuch  doubts  have  exlfted.  But  all  quarantines 
are  of  no  effedl  where  the  merchandize  are  not 
opened  and  aired;  and  as  that  is  not  the  cafe  ia 
England  nor  in  Holland,  thofe  lazaret  toes  are  of 
no  kind  of  ufe  3  they  retard  trade  without  fecur- 
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ing  the  country  from  infedlon.     The  quaran- 
tines in  the  Mediterranean  only  are  efficient. 

In  a  feparate  chapter,  treating  on  the  Levant 
trade,  I  iliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  on  quarantine,  and  the  neceflity  of  making 
other  regulations  in  this  country,  than  thofe 
which  at  prefent  exift.  Dr.  Ruflel,  indeed,  has 
Golleded  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  by 
others,  and  has  treated  this  matter  fo  ably  and 
fo  fully  hihifelf,  that  it  may  feem  fuperfluous 
to  fay  more  on  that  head  j  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  he  has  not  reprefented  the  danger  fo 
flrongly  as  he  law  it ;  there  now  exifhs  a  necef- 
lity of  fpeaking  out  more  plainly. 

We  may  add  another  caufe  of  depopulation, 
the  tyranny  of  the  pafhas,  who,  in  fome  parts  of 
Afia,  fo  much  impoverifh  the  people,  that  they 
prevent  marriages  being  fo  frequent  as  they  arc 
where  there  is'lefs  danger  of  being  unable  to 
maintain  a  family  ;  and  this  gives  rife  to  an  abo- 
minable vice,  which  brings  fterility  with  it,  and 
when  men  are  fo  degraded  as  to  become  habitu- 
ated to  it,  they  lofe  the  natural  inftlnft  in  man 
for  the  fair  fex. 

Polygamy  itfelf  is  an  inilitution  experience . 
proves  to  be  fo  little  favourable  to  population^ 
that  the  Chriftian  families  are  generally  obferved 
to   be   much   more   prolific    than   the    Maho- 
niedans. 

Depopulation  is  firft  perceived  in  the  country. 

Cities 
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Cities  are  filled  up  with  new  recruits  of  inhabi- 
tants from  the  country  j  but  when  the  cities  be- 
come defert,  and  that  not  merely  by  the  decay 
of  a  particular  branch  of  commerce  or  manufac- 
ture, or  any  other  fimilar  caufe,  but  for  want  of 
people  to  emigrate  from  the  country,  we  may 
eafily  believe  that  depopulation  has  reached 
nearly  its  laft  flage.  This  is  the  cafe  even  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  Turkifli  empire  where  manu- 
fadures  exift;  where  there  is  bread  for  thofe  who 
will  feek  employment  j  even  in  thefe  places  the 
country  is  alfo  defert,  villages  uninhabited,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards,  lying  v^'afte. 

Let  us   take  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
fome  of  the  moft  conliderable  cities  of  Afia. 

Aleppo  (Haleb)  is  the  befh  built  city  in  the 
Turkilh  dominions,  and  the  people  are  reputed 
the  moft  polite.  The  late  Dr.  Ruflel  (in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo)  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  in  his  time,  at  about  230,000; 
at  prefent  there  are  not  above  40  or  50,000., 
This  depopulation  has  chiefly  taken  place  fince 
1 770.  As  this  city  is  built  of  a  kind  of  marble, 
and  the  houfes  are  vaulted,  they  are  not  fub- 
je6t  to  decay  and  fall  in  ruins,  though  they  re- 
main uninhabited  j  they  ftand  a  monument 
of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  human  race  :  whole 
ftreets  are  uninhabited  and  bazars  abandoned. 
Fifty  or  fixty  years   ago   were   counted   forty 
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large  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  built 
of  flone  5  tlieir  ruins  remairij  but  not  a  finglq 
pealant  dwells  in  them.  The  plague  vifits 
Aleppo  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  About  four 
years  ago  it  experienced  one  of  the  moll  dreadful 
famines  ever  known. 

The  whole  coaft  of  Syria,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  tolerably  populous,  is  now  almoft  a 
defert-  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Laodecia,  are  infigni- 
ficant  places,  and  the  country  around  them  al- 
moft abandoned.  Maundrell,  about  a  century 
ago,  complained  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
Syria ;  but  from  his  account  it  was  then  in  a- 
fiourilliing  condition  compared  with  its  prefent 
flate. 

Moful  has  loft  half  its  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a 
ruinous  flate. 

Diarbehr  was  the  moft  populous  city  in  the 
Turkifti  erhpire  but  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  might 
ftill  have  been  counted  among  the  fuft  cities  in 
the  world  for  magnitude,  and,  notwithftanding 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Cairo  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  it  contained  more  people  in  Its  walls 
than  either  of  thefe  cities.  In  1 736,  there  were 
400,000  inhabitants,  at  prefent  there  are  only 
50,000.  In  1757,  fwarms  of  locufts  devoured 
all  the  vegetation  of  the  furroundiilg  country, 
and  occaiioned  a  famine;  an  epidemic  fick- 
nefs  followed,  which  carried  oif  300,000  fouls 

in 
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in  the  city  of  Diarbekir,  befKics  thofe  who 
periihed  in  the  adjacent  villages.  The  plague 
yifits  this  country  every  thirty  or  forty  years. 

At  Merdin  there  are  about  i^ooo  fouls.  The 
ficknefs  of  1757  was  fatal  to  this  city  and  its 
environs  :  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  is  tinin- 
habiteti  ;  it  is  fubjed  to  endcmica!  ficknefies. 

Bagdat  contained  from  125  to  130^000  in- 
habitants i  at  prefent  there  are  fcarcely  20,000. 
The  plague  of  1773  carried  off  two-tliirds  of 
the  people.  Here  likewife  are  feen  whole  ftrcets 
and  bazars  defolate. 

Bqifcyra  (or  Balfora,  i.  e.  Bi-al-fura,  called  by 
the  Arabs  often  Alrfgra)  contained,  twenty  years 
ago,  nearly  100,000  inhabitants  j  the  lafi:  ac- 
counts from  thence  mention  only  7  or  8,000. 

Between  Jngora  and  Conftantinople  there  is 
a  conflant  communication  by  caravans  :  there 
are  old  people  ^t  Conftantinople  who  remember 
forty  pr  fifty  villages  in  the  road,  of  which  no 
veftiges  now  remain.  In  thefe  parts  the  build- 
ings are  nqt  durable,  being  chiefly  timber  frames 
filled  with  brick  Of  earth,  and  plaftered  over. 
An  Englilh  merchant  of  my  acquaintance,  whofe 
trade  as  well  as  his  father's  was  betvyeep  thefe 
two  cities  and  Smyrna,  has  a  lift  in  his  books  of 
■all  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  road,  of  which 
xvbout  fifty  are  not  known,  cyen  by  name,  to  the 
prefent   condu<5lors   of    caravans.     No   longer 
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ago  than  1768,  it  was  alTerted,  that  upwards  of 
two  hundred  villages  in'  this  part  of  the  country- 
had  been  forfaken,  on  account  of  the  oppreffions 
exercifed  over  the  inhabitants. 

Though  we  (hould  admit  that  the  people  in 
Turkey  multiply  as  much  as  it  is  poflible  for 
the  human  fpecies  to  do  (which  is  however  verj'- 
far  from  being  the  cafe)  yet  ftill  it  is  impoflible 
that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Vv^omcn  can  keep  pace 
with  the  mortality  of  the  plague,  and  the  other 
ficknefles  which  afflift  this  empire,  particularly 
in  Afia.  If  ftill  there  be  a  confiderable  number 
of  people  difperfed  over  this  vaft  trad  of  country, 
what  muft  not  the  population  have  been  a  few 
centuries  ago  ?  Colledively  indeed  the  number 
is  fomewhat  confiderable,  but  each  diftrid;,  con- 
fidered  feparately,  is  a  defert  compared  with 
the  mofi  thinly  inhabited  region  in  Europe. 

If  we  proceed  to  a  regular  calculation,  and 
take  for  a  datum  the  greateft  number  of  inhabi- 
tants thefe  countries  could-  maintain  four  cen- 
turies ago,  and  allow  the  greateft  number  of 
births  experience  of  the  moft  prolific  nations 
willjuftify;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dedud  at 
every  period  they  are  vifited  by  the  plague  and 
other  ficknefles  the  number  of  deaths  which 
then  take  place,  the  refult  will  be  a  much  fmaller 
number  of  inhabitants  than  there  now  really  ex- 
ifts  3  if  we  realon  a  pc/ierioriy  wq  ftiall  fi:nd  that 
6  four 
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four  centuries  ago  there  were  a  much  greater 
number  than  it  is  poflible  there  could  have  been 
in  fad:.  ; 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
depopulation  could  not  formerly  have  made  fo 
rapid  a  progrefs  as  at  prefent ;  and  that  in  a 
century  more,  things  remaining  in  their  prefent 
lituation,  the  population  of  the  Turkiili  empire 
will  be  nearly  extinct. 

Smyrna  is  the  only  city  in  Turkey  where  de- 
population does  not  appear  ;  but  how  often  are 
not  its  inhabitants  renewed  .''  It  is  the  only 
place  of  confiderable  trade  in  Turkey,  and  from 
the  refort  of  foreign  fhips,  as  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  export  and  import  trade,  it  muft  long  con- 
tinue to  flourifh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Curds  in  the 
mountains,  and  other  independent  or  rebellious 
tribes,  who  do  not  mix  with  the  Turks,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  mortality  occafioned  by  all  the 
calamities  which  afflict  the  countries  more  imme- 
diately under  the  iron  fceptre  of  the  porte. 

I  fhould  have  mentioned  a  part  of  Bulgaria, 
and  a  great  part  of  European  Turkey,  except  the 
countries  towards  the  Adriatic  and  Hungary,  as 
almoft  deliitute  of  inluibitants.  This  ftate  of 
the  country  is  particularly  ftriking  on  the  road 
from  Belgrade  through  Sophia,  Phillippopolis, 
and  Adrianople,  to  Conlfantinop'e.  The  north 
or  north  eaftern  part  of  Bulgaria  is  populous. 

s  4  la 
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In  taking  a  feparate  view  of  European  Turkey, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt,  we  (hall  find  fimilaf 
traces  of  that  devaftation,  occafioned  by  the 
comphcated  evils  under  which  this  empire  has  fo 
long  groaned  i  at  prcfent  I  Ihall  pay  a  particular 
confideration  to  the  ftate  of  the  capital  itfelf. 

Conjiantinople  is  the  more  deferving  of  our  en- 
quiry, becaufe,  erroneous  as  calculations  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  great  cities  ufually 
are,  none  have  been  more  exaggerated  than  the 
population  of  this  city. 

The  caufes  of  this  error  were  probably  various, 
as,  firft,  the  fituation  of  the  city  on  the  afcent 
of  a  hill,  which,  (hewing  every  houfe  in  it,  and 
hiding  the  voids  between  them,  makes  it  appear 
to  the  greateft  advantage  poffible. 

Secondly,  the  crowd  of  people  appears  to  be 
prodigious  in  the  flreets  leading  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  to  the  harbour,  (to  crofs  which  the  boats 
are  all  ftatipned  at  a  very  few  landing  places  or 
jcales).  to  the  great  bazars  or  markets,  to  the 
porte,  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  principal  rnofques ; 
but  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are  all  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fame  part  of  the  city,  and  that  every 
one  who  goes  out,  either  for  bulinefs  or  pleafure, 
paffes  through  th^fe  ftreets,  and  travellers  very 
rarely  go  farther  into  the  city,  where  they  would 
find  ftreets  nearly  deferted,  and  grafs  growing 
m  many  of  them,  notwithftanding  their  nar-? 
rp\vn(?fs, 

ThirdlVj 
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Thirdly,  ftrangers  (and  I  include  moft  foreign 
minifters,  who  are  grofsly  impofed  on  by  the 
ignorance  of  ihcir  drogomans  or  interpreters) 
are  milled  by  the  accounts  they  receive  of  the 
number  of  janizaries,  of  boftangees,  of  boatmen, 
ofartifans,of  (hopkeepers,  &c.  without  knowing 
that  one  and  the  fame  pcrfon  is  commonly  in 
two  or  three  of  thefe  capacities ;  for  inftance, 
almoft  every  boatman  is  a  boftangee  or  a  jani- 
zar}%  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ibopkeepers 
and  artifans  are  janizaries.  We  muft  rely  on 
real  calculation. 

Firft  calculation. — In  Conftantinople  and  Its 
environs  there  are  daily  confumed  from  nine  to 
eleven  thoufand  kilos  of  corn.  Experience  has 
proved,  that  one  perfon  confumes  nine  kilos  a 
year,  one  with  another.  One  kilo  of  wheat  is 
twenty ^two  okes,  which  renders  eighteen  okes  of 
flour,  of  which  they  make  twenty-feven  okes  of 
bread,  as  their  bread  is  very  moifk,  made  into 
flat  cakes  feemingly  half  baked.  An  oke  is 
about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  Englifli 
avoirdupois  weight.  (In  France,  one  pound  of 
wheat  produces  exadlly  one  pound  of  bread. 
This  was  the  rule  obferved  by  their  government 
with  refpecl  to  the  price  of  bread.)  According 
to  this  calculation,  the  medium  number  of  in- 
habitants would  be  426,000  fouls;  and  this 
jnifled  Sir  James  Porter,  formerly  Enghfu  am- 
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baHador  at  the  portc,  as  it  has  done  many  others, 
who  rely  on  the  information  received  from  in- 
terpreters. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  porte,  or  rather  of  the 
yizirs,  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  low  at  the  ca- 
pital :  and  it  is  generally  cheaper  there  than  at  a 
day  or  two's  journey  diftant.  The  miri  folely 
difcributes  the  corn,  not  to  the  city  only,  as 
people  have  concluded,  but  to  all  its  fuburbs, 
as  Peray  Galata^  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  the 
city  of  Scutari  (EJcudar,)  and  all  along  the  chan- 
nel of  Conftantinople,  which  is  bordered  with 
large  villages  to  Kuchiik-CIiikmagii  commonly 
called  Ponte -piccolo^  and  thence  in  a  line  to  Borgos 
and  to  Domufckrey  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  Princes  Iflanch,  to  nine  large  villages 
in  Afia  behind  Scutari,  and  thence  in  a  line  north, 
to  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

Some  years,  from  14  to  16,000  kilos  of  corn 
have  been  confumed.  A  conliderable  quantity 
muft  be  allowed  for  the  confumption  of  veflels 
of  all  denominations  that  frequent  the  port,  and 
when  corn  is  dearer  in  the  country  than  the  price 
at  Confi.-'.ntinople  fixed  by  the  ??;/>/,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  that  fome  little  contraband 
is  carried  on. 

From  all  this  it  muft  appear,  that  not  above 
one  half  of  the  corn  is  confumed  in  Conftanti- 
nople, and  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  does 

not 
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Aot  exceed  213,000;  and  if  we  take  for  our  rule 
thofe  years  in  which  16,000  kilos  were  confumed 
(and  which  by  the  bye  have  always  been  thofe 
when  corn  was  dear  in  the  country)  ftill  the  num- 
ber will  be  but  292,000;  the  medium  betwcCxq 
the  higheft  and  the  loweft  year,  when  there  was 
no  remarkable  plague,  is  230,000,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  nearly  the  real  number  of  inhabitants. 

Second  calculation. — ^htkajjab  ba/Iii[QX  chief 
of  the  butchers)  through  whofe  office  all  cattle 
for  flaughter  muft  pafs,  diftributes  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  Scutari,  &c.  from  2,500  to  3,000  flieep 
a  week,  or  130,000  to  156,000  a  year.  It  muft 
beobferved,  that  the  Turks  eat  very  little  beef; 
fome  fifh  indeed,  and  fowls,  but  the  quantity  is 
trifling  to  the  mutton.  At  Paris  they  coniumed 
10,4.00  flieep  a  week,  befidesbeef,  and  630  hogs, 
falt-fifh,  &c.  and  one  million  pounds  of  bread 
,  daily.  The  annual  confumption  of  Paris  was 
about  12,800  muids  of  corn  (36,864,000 
pounds),  77,000  oxen,  120,000  calves,  32,000 
barrels  of  herrings,  540,000  flieep,  and  32,400 
hogs,  befides  other  articles. 

Suppofe  the  French  to  eat  onl}'"  the  fame 
quantity  of  bread  as  the  Turks,  (and  I  believe 
there  is  not  much  difference,)  the  calculation, 
applied  to  Paris,  would  make  the  number  of  in- 
habitants to  be  about  or>e  million. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  (liecp  killed  by  con- 
traband, 
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tYih&ndy  that  have  not  palFed  through  the  hands 
of  the  kajfa^  haJJii^  a,nd  the  butchers  dependent 
on  hun,  but  their  number  is  very  fmalj^  as  the 
practice  is  attended  with  dangerous  conreqoencesj, 
and  the  profit  aiifing  from  it  inconfiderijble. 

This  cakulation  of  meat  produces  fewer  inhar 
bitants  then  that  of  corn,  and  we  muft  take  rkp 
into  the  account  to  make  it  anywife  adequate  j 
but  it  at  lead  proves  the  former  not  to  have 
been  too  low. 

Third  calculation.  —  From  about  1770  to* 
3777,  there  was  no  plague  at  Conftantinople. 
The  disad,  which  were  cavried  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  a  "regular  regiftcr  is  kept  (ex- 
cept when,  in  time  of  the  plague^  they  furpafs 
one  thoufand  a  day,  after  which  they  are  npt 
counted)  amounted  only  to  5jOQP  one  year  with 
another.  This  number,  multiplied  by  36,  the 
largeft  number  which  ppihbly  can  be  taken, 
though  Conflantinople  is  very  healthy,  and  the 
Turks  temperate,  gives  only  1 8o,coo  inhabitants. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  fome  confider^-ble  peo- 
ple are  buried  in  the  city,  ir,  their  gardens  or  pri- 
vate burial  grounds,  and  fome  are  carried  to  the 
cemeteries  of  Pera  and  Scutq,ri,  an  account  of  all 
of  which  is  not  taken,  as  feveral  on  that  fide  of  the 
city  do  not  pafs  the  gates ;  if  v/e  allow  i,OQp  a 
year  for  thefe,  which  is  certainly  much  beyond 
the  truth,  by  this  calculation  there  would  ap- 
pear 
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pfear  to  be  2i6,c>oo  inhabitants.  As  to  the 
fuburbs  of  Peraand  Galata,  if  they  are  to  be  in- 
cluded as  making  a  part  of  Conllantinople,  they 
are  not  very  confiderable,  confifting  only  of  a 
few  long  flrects.  The  number  of  iouls  they  con- 
tain I  have  forgotten,  and  my  memorandum  is 
miflaid  :  I  counted  the  houfes. 

Fourth  calculation. — The  ground  on  which 
Conftaotinople  (lands  is  not  fo  ei'tenfive  as  Paris. 
Count  Choilfeul-Gouffier,  the  French  ajr.balTa- 
dor,  had  an  ejxad:  plan  made  of  it  by  a  Mr. 
Kauffer,  a  very  good  geometrician,  v;hich  proves 
this  fad: ;  and  whoever  walks  acrofs  the  city  in 
different  direiflions  may  convince  himfeif  of  its 
accuracy.  The  llreets  in  Paris  are  verv  narroxv, 
the  houfes  four  and  fix  Itories  high, and  inhabited 
from  top  to  bottom ;  the  llreets  in  Conftanti- 
nople  are  alfo  narrow.  The  churches,  hotels,  he. 
of  Paris,  do  not  take  up  near  fo  much  ground  as 
the  mofques,  baths,  palaces,  gardens  (of  which 
whole  llreets  on  the  upper  and  back  parts  have 
one  to  each  houfe),  the  feraglio,  houfes  of  the 
great,  fliops,  and  bazars,  where  people  do  not 
live,  &c-  The  houfes  in  ConfLnntinopJe  are  fpa- 
cious,  and  have  a  yard  in  the  centre,  except  the 
very  crowded  quarter  by  th.e  water  Me  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  a  ground-floor  (rez  de  £Juin(J£^) 
which  comprifes  the  kitchen,  ftable,  \vuih-ht)ule, 
ilore-rooms,  and  a  room  to  receive  fiMn2;('r<; ; 
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over  this  there  Is  but  one  flory,  where  the  family- 
lives.  This  is  the  general  conftrudlion  of  all  the 
houfes  y  they  differ  only  in  fize  and  the  number 
of  apartments.  It  is  a  very  unufual  thing  for 
two  families  to  live  in  one  houfe;  it  would  be 
an  indecency,  and  amount  almofl  to  a  crime,  ex- 
cept it  be  two  brothers,  or  a  father  and  a  fon, 
among  the  poorer  people.  Hence  it  follows  de- 
monftratively,  that  there  cannot  be  above  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Conftan- 
tinople,  wdiich  there  are  in  Paris  j  and  whatever 
objection  may  be  made  to  my  other  calculations, 
this  cannot  be  confuted. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Conftantinople  is  lefs  than  300,000  fouls 
at  prefent,  and  that  it  never  could  have  been 
much  more  within  the  walls,  with  their  mode  of 
building  houfes. 

In  the  year  1777,  there  w^ere  5,700  private 
and  public  boats  of  all  fizes  in  the  port  of  Con- 
ftantinople, and  in  all  the  villages  to  the  Black 
Sea.  This  number  is  great,  but  the  fituatlon  of 
the  city  muft  be  confidered,  and  that  every  one 
muft  go  in  a  boat  who  goes  into  the  country,  at 
leaft  to  the  part  frequented,  which  is  acrofs  the 
water,  or  to  the  villages,  all  built  by  the  water 
fide,  and  almoft  inacceflible  by  land  -,  that  there 
are  fcarcely  any  kind  of  carriages  j  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  CoAilar.tinople  take  great  picafure  in 
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going  on  the  water,  and  great  numbers  have 
boats  of  their  own,  almoft;  all  who  can  affbrd  it ; 
and  that  they  make  no  ufe  of  carriages.  In  Paris, 
there  were  12,500  coaches  or  carriages,  and  in- 
finitely fewer  people  go  in  carriages  in  Paris,  than: 
they  do  in  boats  in  Conftantinople. 

The  Turks  tell  you  indeed,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieve it,  that  there  are  72,000  mofques  in  Con- 
ftantinople. The  Chriftians  out  of  vanity,  to 
make  their  fedl  appear  confiderable,  magnify 
their  own  numbers,  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  them ;  thefe  allertions  cannot  be  oppofed  to 
calculations  founded  on  fa<5ls. 

Cairo  is  another  city,  the  magnitude  of  which- 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  Volney  fays,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  are  250,000  fouls.  I  liad 
an  account  of  the  population  of  Cairo  from  a 
very  fenfible  Armenian,  who  had  lived  twelve 
years  there,  which  agreed  nearly  with  Volney's  ; 
he  made  the  number  to  be  230,000.  Volney 
further  fays  (on  what  foundation  he  does  not 
mention)  that  all  Eg5^pt  contains  2,300, ooo' 
fouls — however,  the  population  is  there  better 
known  than  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  people  of  the  country  tell  us  of  300,000 
dying  in  a  year  of  the  plague,  in  Cairo,  but  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  calculations. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  writers  and  travel- 
lers with  refped  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 

the 
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the  Turkifh  empire,  and  difficult,  certainly  it 
is,  to  make  a  calculation  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, in  a  country  where  there  are  no  regifters 
kept  of  births  and  burials,  (except  at  Conftanti- 
nople,)  or  other  events  which  concern  the  general 
Mahomcdan  population  of  the  cities,  and  where, 
in  the  country,  not  only  the  fize,  but  the  number 
of  villages  is  unknown  ;  there  are,  befides,  wan- 
dering tribes  and  independent  diftricfts,  fuch  as 
the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Curds,  as  wholly 
unknown  in  Turkey  as  in  Europe. 

With  refpeft  to  Chriftians  and  Jews  the  cafe 
is  different ;  they  keep  regular  regifters  of  their 
births  and  burials ;  but  as  they  remain  in  the 
feveral  places  they  are  made,  and  no  account 
of  them  is  tranfmitted  to  the  government,  it  is 
impoflible  for  any  individual  to  colled  them  ; 
nor  indeed  can  one  always  rely  on  the  affirmation 
of  the  bilhops  or  other  perfons,  who  have  the  re- 
gifters, without  adual  infpedion  of  the  books ; 
for  fometimes  out  of  vanity  they  augment  the 
ftatement  of  their  population,  and  fometimes  out 
of  policy,  with  regard  to  the  Turks,  they  dimi- 
nifh  the  account  of  their  numbers,  as  they  are 
often  taxed  or  fined  tfi  a  body,  to  pay  certain 
fums  to  a  pafha,  (fuchunjuft  demands  are  called 
avanias,)  and  the  fmaller  their  numbers  appear, 
they  hope  the  lefs  will  be  the  fum  impofed  on 
them  i  it  therefore  requires  addreis  even  to  get 

at 
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&t  thefe  regifters,  which,  after  all,  have  not  the 
accuracy  of  limilar  documents  in  Chriftian  coun- 
tries. 

The  only  datum  which  we  can  in  anywife 
form  a  calculation  upon,  is  the  karatch,  or  capi- 
tation tax,  on  all  male  Chriftians  and  Jews  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  By  knowing  the 
fum  this  tax  is  farmed  at  (which  is  lefs  than  the 
fum  the  coUedlors  receive,  and  therefore  not 
very  accurate)  and,  the  fum  each  male  pays, 
we  have  fome  kind  of  data  to  reafon  from.  This 
calculation  gives  nine  millions  of  fouls  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  independent, 
and  confequently  pay  no  capitation,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  next  chapter.  The  Greeks  calculate 
their  numbers  to  be  feven  millions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  there  are  not  many  in  the  diftant 
provinces ;  but  they  certainly  exaggerate. 

The  only  method  of  calculating  the  Maho- 
medan  inhabitants  would  be,  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  Chriftians  in  the  different  cities 
and  provinces,  and  of  v^'hich  there  are  fome 
vague  accounts.  In  many  places  there  are  ten 
Chrifbians  to  one  Mahomedan,  and  in  others 
ten  Mahomedans  to  one  Chriftian ;  in  fome, 
their  numbers  are  nearly  equal.  Were  I  to 
make  a  guefs  (for  a  calculation  I  could  not  call 
it)  my  opinion  with  refped  to  tlie  whole  popu- 
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lation  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  empire  would 
as  widely  differ  from  the  generally  received  no- 
tions, as  it  does  with  refpeft  to  the  particular 
population  of  Conftantlnople. 

If  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreafed,  we 
need  feek  no  other  caufe  to  account  for  it  thau 
the  plague,  though  there  are  many  others  co- 
operating with  great  deilru(5lion. 

If  we  take  for  granted,  that  there  were  fifty 
millions  of  people  on  the  continent  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  that  the  births  are  to  the  burials  as 
twelve  to  ten,  or  that  one  in  thirty-fix  die  every 
year,'in  the  common  courfe  of  mortahty,  or  that 
the  number  of  births  to  the  living  are  as  one  to 
26,  27,  or  28,  or  any  calculation  more  favour- 
able to  the  increafe  of  population,  we  fhall  ftili 
find  that  the  mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague 
taken  on  an  average  (as  its  ravages  are  ftated  in 
thefe  pages)  would  reduce  thcfe  fifty  millioi^s  tQ 
littk  more  than  ten  at  this  day, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
On  the  State  of  the  T-urkiJIi  Provhtces. 

IT  is  not  enough  to  confine  our  view  to  the 
metropoHs,  in  order  to  form  an  accvirate  judg- 
ment of  a  great  empire ;  there,  indeed,  is  the 
centre  of  government  and  of  opulence,  there  are 
placed  the  fprings  which  guide  the  whole,  and 
thither  are  brought  the  produt^ls  of  the  general 
exertion ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  apparent  tran- 
quillity and  greatnefs  of  the  capital  that  we  can 
form  a  juft  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  provinces. 
JLuUed  into  a  fatal  fecurity  within  the  recefles  of 
his  palace,  the  tyrant  frequently  knows  not  the 
fcenes  of  ruin  and  devaftation  which,  under 
fandion  of  his  name,  are  adted  at  a  diftance  by 
his  creatures;  he  perceives  not  the  increafing 
uneafmefs  and  difaffedtion  of  his  oppreffed  fub- 
je6ls,  until  the  tempeft  of  rebellion,  rolling  ra-^ 
pidly  forward,  breaks  over  his  aftonilhed  head. 

The  relaxation  of  the  bands  of  power  has 
gone  too  far  in  the  TurkiHi  empire  not  to  be,  in 
fomc  degree,  perceived  by  the  porte  j  it  cannot 
but  feel  the  weaknefs  of  its  authority  over  moft 
of  the  diftant  pa/Jialiks  ;  but  as  ignorance  is  al- 
ways confident,  they,  perlifl,ps,  over-rate  their 
remaining  power,  and  truft  to  the  fliadow  of  a 
name  whofe  terror  hj^s  long  fince  palled  away, 
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Still,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are 
circumftances  which  counterad  the  tendency  of 
their  political  fyftem  to  fall  in  ruins ;  there  are 
prejudices,  habits,  and  local  peculiarities,  which 
ferve  to  hold  together  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  thofe  extenfive  regions.  In  order  to  judge  of 
their  importance,  it  will  be  neceffury  to  confider, 
in  detail,  the  fituation  of  the  different  provinces, 
moral  and  phyfical ;  to  trace  "  mores  homimim 
^^  multonim  et  iirbes^'  not  merely  the  ftrength 
and  extent  of  the  countries,  but  the  fpirit,  man- 
ners, and  difpofitions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  dependent  provinces  of  the  Turkifli 
empire,  the  firft  rank  in  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
European  will  be  held  by  the  defcendants  of  that 
people  from  whom  emanated  the  fcience  and  the 
refinement  of  our  hemifphere  ;  of  the  Grecians, 
therefore,  I  fhall  treat  at  large  in  another  part  of 
this  work ;  and  I  propofe  to  confider  them  fepa- 
rately,  becaufe  the  diftindions,  religious  and  po- 
litical, exifting  between  them  and  their  Maho- 
medan  conquerors,  together  with  the  relations 
they  bear  to  the  Chriftian  fiates  in  general,  will 
furnifli  ample  matter  for  a  feparate  difcuffion ; 
I  fhall  here  only  remark,  that  the  captain  paflia, 
or  grand  admiral,  is  pallia  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  fleet,  or  a  divifion,  goes  annually  to  col- 
led the  tribute  :  it  is  then  that  the  poor  Greeks 
mod  feel  the  weight  of  the  iron  fceptrc  that  go- 
verns them,  and  all  the  infults  and  oppreffion  of 

tha 
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the  vile  fatraps  of  the  tyrant.  When  a  flilp  of 
the  fleet  arrives  in  a  port,  all  the  people  who  can, 
fly  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  country,  otiiers 
fliut  thcmfelvcs  up  in  their  houfes,  without  dar- 
ing to  ftir  out.  Every  one  on  the  roads  are  plun  - 
dered  by  the  foldiers  ^nd  failors  of  the  fliips,  and 
if  they  are  not  cut,  or  wounded  with  a  pillol  ball, 
or  killed  outright,  they  efteem  themfelves  happy; 
even  in  the  ftreets  it  is  the  fame.  Thus  the  poor 
Greeks  pay  another  contribution  to  the  fleet, 
which  is  heavier  to  thofe  or^  whom  it  unhappily 
falls  than  that  to  the  fultan. 

If  a  woman  or  a  girl,  or  even  a  boy,  is  met  by 
them  in  any  place  not  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  their  officers,  or  where  they  might  be  cxpofed 
to  refiftance,  they  are  infallibly  victims  to  their 
brutality.  In  weak  towns  and  villages  this  fome- 
times  happens  in  the  fl;reets.  The  officers  can- 
;iot  alwiiys,  and  often  will  not,  reftrain  them,  ex- 
cept  where  the  crime  is  too  public,  and  complaint 
might  be  made  to  the  porte.  The  captains  and 
officers  raife  contributions  for  themfelves  on  tli^ 
principal  inhabitants  under  various  pretences. 
The  Greeks  are  generally  prevented  from  com- 
plaining, out  of  fear  that  the  next  fhip  which 
Gomes  will  take'  revenge.  When  the  (hips  of  war 
are  met  at  fea,  they  are  little  better  than  pirates 
t;p  the  Greeks  and  Ragufans. 

With  regard  to  the  other  countries  which  are, 
T  q  or 
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or  have  recently  been,  fubjeded  to  the  Turkidi 
yoke,  I  fhall  here  give  them  a  brief  confideration, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  their  iituation,  re- 
latively to  fubordination  and  internal  manage- 
ment, is  fuch  as  might  reafonably  be  expeded 
from  the  wretched  fyftem  of  policy  which  we 
have  previouily  invefligated. 

Cafting  our  view  over  the  pafhaliks  or  govern-^ 
ments  moft  immediately  connected  with  the  feat 
of  empire,  vve  Ihal!  find  them  diftrafted,  difor- 
ganifed,  and  fcarcely  yielding  more  than  a  no- 
minal obedience  to  the  fultan :  fuch  are  the 
paflialiks  of  Alia  Minor  and  Syria.  With  re- 
gard to  the  more  diftant  provinces^  they  may  be 
conf.dered  as  connedted  with  the  porte  rather  by 
treaty  than  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
this  light  I  view  Moldavia  and  Walachia  on  the 
north,  and  Egypt  on  the  fouth.  Thefe  unfor- 
tunate countries  (unfortunate  in  their  political 
regulation,  hov/ever  blcft  by  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture) fufFer,  though  in  different  degrees,  from 
the  harpy  touch  of  Turkidi  defpotifm.  I  fhall 
confider  them  fingly,  and  add  to  thefe  obferva- 
tions  a  review  of  the  flatc  of  the  Crimea,  with 
fome  remarks  on  thofe  Tatar  hordes,  whofe  fe- 
rocity has  either  been  fdothed  or  fubdued  by  a 
fubjedion  to  RufTia. 

A  flight  fKctch  of  the  ftate  of  rebellion  or  in^ 

dependence  of  the  chief  pafhaliks,  will  eafily  de- 
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ftlonftrate  the  weaknefs  and  inefficacy  of  the 
prefent  poHtical  fyftem  of  Turkey. 

The  great  paflialik  of  Bagdad  has  been  in  rea- 
lity independent,  except  at  very  fhort  intervals, 
ever  fince  the  days  of  Achmet  Paflia,  who  de- 
fended it  again  ft  Nadir  Shah,  the  famous  ufurper 
of  Perfia.     The  iultan  only  confirms  the  paflia, 
whom  the  people,  and  principally  the  foldiery  of 
Bagdad,  have  appointed  to  govern  them  with 
defpotic  power  i  the  firman,  however,  fent  on 
thefe  occafions,  always  mentions  the  palha  as  be- 
ing nominated  by  the  fublime  porte  to  this  high 
and  trufty  office,  in  confideration  of  his  virtues, 
and  fome  fignal  fcrvice  he  has  rendered  to  the 
empire ;  and  this  farce  is  kept  up  by  a  new  fir- 
man fent  every  year  to  continue  him  in  office,  as 
if  the  porte  really  had  the  power  to  remove  him. 
The  porte  draws  no  revenue  from  this  extenfive 
province.     The  pallia,  who  has  always  a  large 
army  in  his  pay,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
fends  regularly  an  account  ot  the  revenue  of  his 
government.     This  he  always  proves  is  totally 
abforbed  by  the  expences  of  the  army,  which  he 
ftates  as  neceffary  to  be  kept  on  a  formidable 
footing,  to  ferve  the  empire  againfl  any  attacks 
of  the  Perlians  or  Arabs,  and  by  the  reparation 
of  fortrefles,  that  formerly  exifted,  and  of  which 
no  veftige  now  remains,  &c.     Whenever  there 
is  a  war  with  an  European  power,  and  the  palha 
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of  Bagdad  is  called  on  to  furnifli  his  quota  of 
troops,  he  pretends  the  neceflity  of  keeping 
them  all  at  home,  to  defend  the  province  againfb 
the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  and  finds  means  ta 
provoke  fome  Arab  nation  to  war ;  or^  in  con- 
nivance with  the  prince  of  the  Monteliks,  an, 
Arab  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  car- 
ries on  a  fliam  war.  In  fhoit,  the  fultan  is  the 
nominal  fovereign  of  Bagdad,  but  the  pafha  has 
the  real  fovereign  independent  power  in  his 
hands. 

In  Armenia  Major,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  there  are  whole  nations  or  tribes  of 
independent  people,  who  do  not  even  acknow- 
ledge the  porte,  or  any  of  its  pafhas. 

The  three  Arabias  do  not  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fultan,  who  only  pofTelles,  in 
thefe  countries,  a  few  unimportant  towns. 

The  pafha  of  Ahifka  cares  very  little  for  the 
porte ;  and  the  famous Haggi-Aii-Yenikli-Pafha, 
of  Trabifonde,  was  the  mailer  of  all  that  coun- 
try ;  he  could  bring  a  large  army  into  the  field,, 
and  often  fet  the  porte  at  defiance. 

In  the  country  about  Smyrna,  there  are  great 
agaSy  who  are  independent  lords,  and  maintairi 
armies,  and  often  lay  that  city  under  contribu- 
tion. The  porte  never  gains  but  a  temporary 
influence,  by  fometimes  intermeddling  in  their 
quarrels. 

All 
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All  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  from 
Smyrna  to  Paleftine,  are  perfedly  independent, 
and  aie  -confidered  by  the  porte  as  enemies, 
whom  they  attack  whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
t.unity.  They  are  compofed  of  different  nations, 
who  have  their  own  fovereigns  or  lords,  and  are 
even  of  diiferent  religions.  Thofe  near  Smyrna 
are  Mahomedans;  farther  down  come  the  Curdes, 
a  very  ferocious  and  faithlefs  people.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  there  are  various  fefts 
of  religion.  The  mountains  of  Antilibanus  are 
inhabited  by  Drufes  and  Chriftians,  and  have,  at 
ti  aes,  been  formidable  to  the  porte  j  they  have 
njore  than  once  taken  Darnafcus,  and  plun- 
dered it. 

The  nation  of  Drufes  would  here  deferve  par- 
ticular mention;  but  as  there  are  accounts  of 
them  already  publiflied,  which  appeared  to  me, 
when  I  was  in  that  country,  very  exact,  I  fliall 
forbear  faying  more  about  them  ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  taking  notice  of  a  great  midake  the 
Ruffians  made  in  the  lad  war  but  one,  in  attack- 
ing thofe  people  in  conjundion  with  Shech 
Omar-al-Daher,  of  Acri,  between  whom  there 
never  exifted  much  harmony.  Had  they  recon- 
ciled their  difference,  which  they  might  have 
done,  they  would  have  had  for  allies  all  the  coun- 
tries from  Egypt  to  the  Curdes,  who,  probably, 
;vould  have  joined  the  league,  and  the  army  they 

could 
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could  have  brought  into  the  field  would  have 
been  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  fultanj 
they  would  have  been  mafters  of  Damafcus, 
Aleppo,  and  all  that  part  of  the  empire* 

The  very  confiderable  country^  which  was  for 
fo  many  years  under  thejurifdiftion  of  the  Shech 
of  Acri,  never  paid  any  revenue  to  the  porte, 
and  was  by  it  even  confidered  as  an  independent 
ftate.  Shech  Dahar  was  belieged  in  his  capital, 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  by  the  famous 
great -admiral,  Halfan  Pallia ;  he  himfelf  was 
killed,  and  the  country  reduced  to  obedience. 
The  porte  appointed  a  paflia  to  govern  it,  and  he 
has  now  become  as  independent,  and  more  for- 
midable, even  than  was  Dahar  himfelf. 

Between  the  country  of  the  Drufes  and  that 
of  Acri,  there  is  a  nation  inhabiting  the  moun* 
tains  on  the  back  of  Tyre,  (which  alfo  belongs  to 
them,  though  there  are  no  houfes  now  fhanding 
on  that  once  famous  fpot,)  called  Metiiaiit,  they 
are  of  the  fed:  of  Ali,  and  are  fuch  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  Turks,  that  they  murder  every 
one  who  comes  into  their  country,  or  that  they 
can  fnrprize.  ■* 

On  the  coafh  of  Syria,  the  fultan  only  virtue 
ally  poliefTes  the  ports  of  Latachia  (Laodicea)  a 
fmall  (hallow  harbour  and  a  ruined  town  ;  Alex- 
andretta  or  Scandcron  (the  porte  of  Aleppo,) 
a  miferable  village,  the  air  of  which  is  fo  bad, 

that 
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that  it,  perhaps,  has  not  Its  equal  in  the  world 
for  infalubrity ;  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  Jaffa,  and  a 
few  very  inflgnificant  places.  The  caravans, 
which  go  from  Scahderon  to  Aleppo,  are  obliged 
to  go  by  the  way  of  Aiitioch,  as  all  the  country 
through!  which  the  dired  read  leads,  belongs  to 
the  Curdes,  who  will  not  futfer  the  Turks  to 
pafs  it. 

All  Egypt  is  independent.  The  paflia  fent  to 
Cairo  is  in  effect  a  priibner  during  his  govern- 
ment, which  is  only  nominal ;  the  porte  draws 
little  or  no  revenue  from  it,  and  no  troops,  ex- 
cept a  few  fanatics  in  time  of  war  with  the  Chrif-^ 
tians.  The  Turks  have  at  different  times  got 
poffeffion  of  Cairo^  but  never  could  maintain 
themfelves  in  the  government.  The  laft  inftance 
of  their  fubjeding  the  capital  was  by  the  late 
Haffan,  captain  pafha,  but  it  was  foon  loft  again ; 
yet  Conftantinople  depends  very  much  on  Egypt 
for  provifions,  and  above  all  for  rice*  The  Rul- 
fians,  wheh  they  had  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
very  much  diftreffed  the  porte,  by  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  Egypt,  and  might  have 
done  it  much  more,  had  they  not  permitted 
many  neutral  veflels  to  fupply  them. 

In  Europe,  the  Morea,  Albania,  Epirus,  and 
Scutari,  are  more  or  lefs  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ; 
Bofnia,  Croatia,  &c.  obey  the  porte  only  as  long 
as  it  fuits  them,  and  the  fultan  reaps  little  benefit 

from 
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from  them.  Thefe  latter  countries  afford  thq 
moft  robuft  and  warlike  foldiers  in  the  empire  i 
they  are  accuftomcd  to  arms  from  their  infancy, 
as  they  are  continually  fighting  among  them- 
felves,  diftri(5l  againft  'diRrid,  and  often  even 
village  againft  village,  befides  individual  quarrels 
gf  families.  Thefe  troops  would  be  of  great  ufe 
to  the  fultan  in  his  wars,  but  they  will  not  go 
far  from  their  homes,  and  ferve  only  when  it  is 
to  defend  their  own  country :  the  emperor  of 
Germany  has  had  to  contend  with  them,  while 
only  the  enervated  and  daftardly  foldiery  of  Afia, 
has  been  oppofed  to  Ruffia, 

Lately  we  have  feen  almoft  all  European  Tur- 
key in  arms  againft  the  porte,  Adrianople  in  im- 
minent danger,  and  even  Conftantinople  itfelf 
trembling  for  its  fafety. 

I  have  faid  that  Egypt  is  independent :  a  few 
words  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  that  country  to 
Turkey  will  not  perhaps  be  improper.  The  divi- 
fion  of  the  fpiritual  dignities  of  the  Mahome? 
dans  took  place,  A.  D.  970,  in  an  early  period  of 
their  religion,  and  the  Fatimite  kaiifs  eftabliftied 
themfelves  in  Egypt,  claiming  to  themfelves 
the  title  o(  co?nmander  of  the  faithful^  heretofore 
borne  by  the  kaiifs  of  Bagdad. 

Both  thefe  kaiifs  fucce/Tively  yielded  to  the 
force  or  policy  of  the  Turkifh  princes,  The  laft 
of  the  Egyptian  kaiifs  called  in  the  Turks  to  his 

afilftance 
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nfTiftance  againft  the  Chrlftlan  crufaders,  whicli 
fervice  being  accomplifhed,  the  new  allies  turned 
agdinji  the  kalif  himfelf,  and  Jir angled  him,  A.  D. 
1 171,  when  a  new  dynafty  commenced  in  the 
perfon  of  Salahud-din. 

The  Egyptian  princes  long  maintained  an  in- 
dependent power  by  the  affiftance  of  their  Ma- 
maluk  troops,  until,  in  15 18,  they  were  reduced 
to  fubjeftion  by  Selim  the  fon  of  Bayazet,  and 
have  ever  fince  remained  attached,  nominally 
at  leaft,  to  the  porte ;  but  as  their  beys  were  not 
deprived  of  their  power,  and  to  this  day  each  is 
governor,  or  rather  fovereign  of  a  diftric^,  thefe 
in  faft  exercife  a  tyranny  of  the  worft  kind  over 
a  country,  which  would  be  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
dudlive  in  the  univerfe,  were  property  protedted, 
while  they  render  little  either  of  tribute  or  fub- 
miffion  to  the  porte. 

This  corps  of  Mamaluks  is  kept  up,  to  this 
day,  hj  flaves  bought  from  the  fame  countries  as 
heretofore,  viz.  Georgia,  Circaffia,  Abafla,  and 
Mingrelia,  and  mofbly  purchafed  at  Conftanti- 
noplci  for  their  children,  born  in  the  country, 
are  not  admitted  into  the  corps;  indeed  it  is 
affirmed,  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  they 
have  but  few  children,  and  their  families  never 
extend  beyond  two  generations.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  their  being  greatly  addided  to 
an  unnatural  vice. 

The 
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The  actual  power  rcfides  in  the  Mamaluks-j 
and  the  bey,  who  has  moft  of  them  in  his  fuite, 
is  confequently  the  moll  powerful.  As  to  the 
paflia  fent  by  the  porte,  he  has  at  different  times 
had  more  or  lefs  influence,  but  is  in  genera]  o, 
mere  cypher,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
the  beys,  who  difmiis  him  when  they  pleafe. 
They  have  fometimes  entirely  thrown  off  all  ap- 
pearance of  fubmiffion  to  the  porte;  and  at 
prefent,  as  well  as  generally,  their  obedience  is 
only  nominal,  and  the  pailia  is  in  reality  apri- 
foner  in  the  caftie  of  Cairo,  which  is  the  place 
fixed  for  his  refidence. 

The  tribute  which  Egypt  ought  to  fend  the 
porte  is  frequently  withheld,  or,  if  tranfmitted, 
it  is  diminifaed  by  dedudions  for  the  reparation 
of  canals,  fortrefils,  &c.  at  the  will  of  the  beys. 
Yet  a  long  proceffion  of  mules  and  camels  fets 
out  annually  from  Egypt,  with  the  pretended 
revenue  for  the  fultan,  which,  inftead  of  filver, 
confifts  moHly  of  bags  of  rice,  and,  not  unfrcr 
quently,  ftones. 

The  janizaries  and  Arab  foldicrs  in  the  fervic? 
of  the  porte  are  but  little  able  to  enforce  its  au» 
thority,  as  they  are  few  in  number,  and  moftly 
ecmpofed  of  artizans  and  perfons  unaccuftomed 
to  arms.  The  Mamalyks,  on  the  contrary,  myft 
lt)e  allowed  to  be  moft:  excellent  cavalry, 

Jn  thebeautiful  country  and  climate  of  Egypt, 

it 
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it  is  diflreffing  to  confider  how  little  the  advan* 
tages  of  nature  are  cultivated,  and  how  much 
its  evils  are  augmented  by  the  ignorance  ancj 
unaccountably  grofs  iuperftition  of  its  inhabit 
tants. 

From  a  furvey  of  Egypt  I  turn  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  to  contemplate  the  provinces 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  which,  like  the  laft- 
mentioned  country,  are  rather  attached  to  the 
empire  by  treaty  than  by  abfolute  fubjedion, 
and  which  retain  at  lead  independence  as  to 
matters  of  internal  regulation ;  their  inhabitants 
are,  however,  more  opprefled  than  perhaps  any 
people  in  the  empire ;  nor  could  they  poffibly 
bear  fuch  exa6tions,  were  it  not  for  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  their  foil. 

Their  waywodes  (or  princes  as  they  are  gene- 
rally flill  called)  are  Greeks,  who  purchafe  their 
offices  for  large  fums  of  money,  the  porte  gene- 
rally receiving  about  80,000  pounds  fterling  for 
every  nomination,  and  who  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain themfelves  in  their  pofts,  by  continually 
feeing^  thofe  who  can  ferve  or  hurt  them  at  Con^ 
ftantinople ;  for,  befides  the  complaints  which 
frequently  are  made  againft  them,  other  Greeks 
are  conftantly  caballing  at  the  porte  to  get  them 
removed,  and  to  obtain  their  places.  The  way- 
wodes muft,  befides  raifmg  large  fums  to  defray 
all  thefe  expences,  and  live  in  affluence  with  a 
large  train  of  dependents,  who  follow  them  from 

Conftan- 
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Conftantinople,  hoard  up  fufficient  to  feciire  dl 
iafe  and  fplendid  retreat  to  themfelves  when 
recalled  from  their  way  wodefliips  to  their  former 
homes,  where,  though  the  fear  of  punifliment  is 
ever  hanging  over  them,  and  deftroying  their  re- 
pofe,  they  mamtain  within  their  own  houfes  a 
weak  and  oftentatious  magnificence.  It  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  much  the  miferable  fubjefts  of 
their  defpotifm,  while  in  office,  muft  fufFer  from 
the  impofitions  necelTary  to  anfwer  fuch  calls  of 
rapacity. 

The  boyars  are  obliged  to  furnifli  money  to 
the  waywode,  and  they  in  return  opprefs  the 
people  by  all  kinds  of  exactions,  exclufively  of 
the  public  taxes,  which  go  immediately  into  the 
waywode's  purfe,  and  which  are  multiplied  ad 
infinitum,  and  exafted  with  the  utmofi:  feverity : 
thefe  taxes,  which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
property  of  the  people,  aggravate  them  beyond 
defcription ;  they  murmur,  but  mull  fubmit  and 
pay. 

Ailiong  the  hardfhips  of  the  Moldavians  may 
be  reckoned  their  being  obliged  to  furnifh  a 
fupply  of  corn  to  Conftantinople,  at  a  certain, 
price  fixed,  when  they  firll  came  under  the  Turk- 
ifli  yoke  :  this  was  originally  eftablifhed  as  a  fa- 
vour to  thofe  countries,  but  has  now  become  an 
intolerable  burthen,  as  the  price  now  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  prefent  value. 

Another  great  caufe  of  complaint  is  the  paf- 
>"-  fage 
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fage  through  then-  country,  or  refidence  in  it,  of 
a  Turkilli  army  in  time  of  war.  The  excefles 
which  thefe  undifcipHned  hordes  commit  are 
beyond  defcription,  plundering  and  laying  wafte 
the  country,  and  often  deftroying  whole  villages, 
and  maflacring  their  defencelefs  inhabitants ; 
hence  it  is  not  unufual  for  the  inhabitants  to 
flee  with  their  mod  valuable  effeds  to  the  woods 
and  mountains  for  concealment,  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  the  approach  of  an  army  :  I  was  myfelf 
a  witnefs  of  the  terror  of  the  Moldavians  for  a 
(imilar  event.  Being  a  prifoner,  in  lyySjatGalaz 
(when  hoftilities  had  taken  place  in  fome  parts, 
between  Ruffia  and  the  Turks,  which  had  nearly 
ended  in  a  war)  I  was  awakened  one  night  by 
the  cries  of  women,  and  the  nolle  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  Avhole  town  to  flee,  on  a  ru- 
mour (which  proved  groundlefs)  of  the  approach 
of  a  Turkilh  army.  I  then  learned  that  every 
family  was  provided  with  a  waggon  and  one  or 
more  horfes,  to  efcape  in  cafe  of  danger. 

The  Turkilli  foldier}',  if  they  ftay  but  a  Ihort 
iime  in  a  place,  caufc  fo  much  havock,  that  the 
unfortunate  Moldavians  and  Walachians,  re- 
turning to  their  homes  after  thefe  monfters  have 
withdrawn,  are  for  a  conftderable  time  unable 
to  rebuild  their  houfes,  and  procure  feed  and 
other  requifites  for  the  cultivation  of  their  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  which  the  Turks  have  rooted 

up. 
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The  following  circumftances  will  prove  how 
much  reafon  the  Moldavians  in  particular  have 
to  prefer  the  dominion  of  RufTia  to  that  of 
Turkey. 

At  the  peace  of  Kainargi  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  the  waywodc  fliould  not  be  removed  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  court  of  Ruffia,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  people  from  the  opprefTion  necef- 
farily  attendant  on  a  frequent  change  of  their 
rulers.  Theporte,  however,  in  1777,  fent  to  the 
waywode  Gica  a  particular  friend  of  his,  who, 
pretending  illnefs,  requefled  Gica  to  pay  him  a 
vifit,  under  pretence  cf  communicating  to  him 
affairs  of  fecrefy ;  the  attendants  of  the  waywode 
were  fent  out  of  the  room,  when  a  band  of  ruf- 
fians rufhed  into  the  apartment  from  a  private 
door,  and  murdered  this  unhappy  credulous, 
man.  A  fucceffor  was  immediately  appointed, 
without  confulting  the  court  of  RufTia,  or  its 
minifter  at  Conflantinople.  This  is  the  nation 
whofe  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  treaties  is  (o 
much  vaunted  by  fome  writers, 

While  Moldavia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, during  the  lafl  war.  Prince  Potemkin 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  indul- 
gence, and  exempted  them  from  all  kind  of  taxes, 
fo  that  they  returned  with  great  reluftance  under 
the  Turkifh  yoke.  It  is  little  confolation  to 
them  to  be  governed  by  princes  or  governors  of 
their  own  religion^  for  their  fituation,  if  not  theic 

inclination, 
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inclination,  makes  them  as  rapacious  as  Turks, 
The  contemptuous  and  humiliating  treatment- 
all  ranks  meet  with  from  the  Turks  is  impa- 
tiently borne  by  a  race  of  people  naturally 
haughty,  and  afpiring  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  particularly  the  Boyars,  who  are 
treated  by  the  Ruffians  as  equals  and  as  gentle- 
men, and,  if  they  emigrate,  are  admitted  into  the 
civil  or  military  fervice. 

If  there  were  any  deficiency  of  proof  to  efta- 
blllh  the  miferable  debility  of  the  Turkifli  go- 
vernment, with  regard  to  its  diftant  provinces,  ■ 
and  the  horrible  devaftation  to  which  thole 
provinces  are  fubjeft,  v/e  fliould  find  it  in  the 
eulogift  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Peyffonel.  He  was 
French  conful  in  the  Crimea,  in  1758,  wh^n  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  occafioned  by  the  extor- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  porte,  relative  to  the 
ichetirah^  or  tranfporting  of  corn.  The  rebellious 
Tatars,  to  the  number  of  eighty  tkoufand,  pil- 
laged and  overrun,  in  feven  days,  the  province 
of  Moldavia,  carried  off  forty  thoufand  flaves, 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  on  all  fides,  and  the 
porte  had  no  other  means  of  fettling  this  dif- 
iurbance  than  by  depofmg  the  reigning  khan, 
Alim  Guerrai,  and  placing  in  his  room  Krim 
Guerrai,  the  rebel  chief.  At  this  time,  fays  Mr. 
^^eyflbnel  we  faw  the  plains  of  Kichela  covered  as 
^ar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  male  and  female 

u  2  ilaves. 
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ilaves,  of  all  ages,  cattle,  camels,  horfes,  fheep, 
and  all  kinds  of  plunder,  heaped  together.  The 
whole  of  this  booty  was  taken  from  a  Chriftian 
.  province  fubjeft  to  the  porte.  Krim  Guerrai, 
in  return  for  his  exaltation,  endeavoured  to  caufe 
the  eifects  to  be  reftored  to  their  proprietors,  and 
the  prifoners  to  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  notwith- 
Handino;  the  vigorous  and  determined  mealures 
of  this  prince,  he  could  only  wreft  irom  the  ra- 
pacious banditti  under  his  command  a  fmall 
part  of  their  plunder.  Of  the  flaves,  many  were 
fecreted  or  fold,  and  many  died  from  brutal 
treatment,  fo  that  only  half  the  number  of  pri- 
foners returned  to  their  country.  This  is  the 
account  of  Peyflbnel,  the  friend  of  Krim  Guer- 
rai ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  he  himfelf  had 
a  part  of  the  plunder,  and  that  only  fuch  were 
fent  back,  whole  age  rendered  them  unfit  for 
their  purpofes.  I  was  informed,  in  Moldavia, 
from  the  regiflers,  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thoufand  fouls,  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who 
never  returned.  Surely  this  pidure  of  defolat- 
ing  barbarity  fufficiently  marks  the  character  of 
the  Tatar  hordes ;  and  if  we  add,  that  they  were 
conftantly  making  incurlions  into  Ruflia,  Poland, 
Circaffia,  &c.  to  carry  oft' the  inhabitants,  plun^ 
der  and  burn  the  villages,  it  fuf^ciently  juftifies 
the  court  of  Ruffia  in  taking  pofleflion  of  this 
Reft  of  thieves  and  murderers,    and  reducing 

then:j 
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them  t(3  fomething  like  fecial  order  and  fubor- 
dination.     Inftead  of  being  blamed,  as  the  em- 
prcfs  has  been,  by  thofe  Chriftians,  who  always 
fympathife  with  Turks,  and  by  thofe  politicians 
who  think  the  duration  of  their  ufurped  empire 
a  defirable  objedt,  (he  ought  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  all  men,  of  whatever  nation,  and  particularly 
of  Chriftians,  who  are  not  degraded  by  preju- 
dices, or  corrupted  by  the  praclice  of  fimilar 
enormities.     The  whole  reign  of  the  Tatars  has 
been  an  infult  to  mankind,  and  a  difgrace  to 
human  nature,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Otto- 
man  fultans.     Was    it  to  be  expeded  that  3, 
power  like  Ruffia  fhould  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  thus 
infulted  by  a  horde  of  favages,  when  fhe  could 
redrefs  the  grievance  ?  and  had  Ihe  not  a  rig/it  as 
fovereign,   as  a  Chriftian,  and  as  a   friend  to 
humanity,  to  prote6t  her  feeble  neighbours,  who 
had  no  other  fupport  to  look  to,   and  whofe 
plunder   and    depopulation    ftrengthened    her 
enemy  as  well  as  theirs  .?    She  had  a  facred  right, 
and  the  mouth  is  unholy  which  dares  to  ar- 
raign it. 

The  connection  of  the  Tatar  hordes  with  the 
Turks,  both  in  origin  and  religion,  induces  me  to 
review  the  ftate  of  their  moft  celebrated  feat,  the 
Crimea  (or  Krim)  though  it  has  now  paifed  un- 
der the  domuiion  of  Kuifii,  and  has  been  aban- 
doned by  a  great  part  of  its  former  inhabitants. 

V  3  To 
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To  this  I  am  the  more  prompted  by  the  erro- 
neous ideas  which  have  been  propagated  in  Eu- 
rope relative  to  that  meafurc,  to  the  country  in 
general,  and  to  the  nature  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, hitherto  fo  little  known.  What  much 
furprifes  me  is,  that  M.  de  PeylTonel,  who  had 
fo  good  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  moft  ac- 
curate information  on  this  fubjed,  has  totally 
negleded  it,  and  ipeaks  of  the  Tatar  govern- 
ment conformably  to  the  commonly  received 
notions  of  it.  It  often  happens  that  the  moft 
attentive  travellers  go  into  a  country  with  falle 
notions  of  things,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to  un- 
deceive them,  they  remain  in  their  error.  To 
explain  all  this,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  prefent  a 
iketch  of  the  Tatar  modes  of  warfare,  and  their 
fmall  degree  of  civilization,  and  to  notice  the 
improved  ftate  of  manners  and  commerce  which 
is  arifing  under  the  follering  care  of  RuiTia. 

The  name  of  Tatar,  not  Tartar,  is  common  to 
a  vafb  number  of  thofe  roving  and  uncultivated 
tribes,  who  inhabit  the  wide  extent  of  country 
from  the  northern  frontier  of  China  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary,  and  from  among  whom  have 
arifen,  in  darker  ages,  the  conquerors  and  the 
founders  of  many  mighty  empires.  The  tribes- 
on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  had,  like  many  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Turkifh  empire,  been 
^bieded  to  a  kind  of  dependence  j  they  yielded 
^  little 
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little  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  fupplied  only 
ia  predatory  banditti,  little  lefs  terrible  to  their 
friendly  neighbours  than  to  the  hoflilc  power. 

In  very  early  ages  the  empire  of  the  Crimea 
(the  ancient  Cherlonefus  Taurica)  arofe  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  flill  more  anqlent  and  extenfive 
dominion  of  the  khans  of  Kaptchak.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Krim,  of  which  fome 
veftiges  now  remain;  it  is  at  prefent  called 
Efki-Krim  (Old-Krim)  and  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  year  1237,  when  the  Mongul  Tatars 
eftabliflicd  their  dominion  in  this  peninfula. 
Thefe  princes  were  wholly"independent,  until  the 
Genoefe,  having  eftabliihed  themfelves  there  in 
the  15th  century  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  ob- 
tained fuch  an  afcendency  as  to  depofe  or  eleft 
the  native  khans  at  pleafure.  Over  the  princi- 
pal gate  of  Kaffa  there  ftill  exifts  a  Genoefe 
infcription,  in  bad  Latin,  and  the  arms  of  the 
republic.  The  Turks  having  expelled  the  Ge- 
noefe, began  in  like  manner  by  refpecfling  the 
independence  of  the  khans,  efpecially  as  they 
had  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion  j  but 
they  foon  aiTumed  the  right  of  confirming  their 
eledlion,  and  finally,  of  nominating  them  to 
office.  Under  the  hands  of  Turkey,  the  Black 
Sea,  which  had  formerly  been  the  fcene  of  a  very 
adlive  commerce,  was  fhut  up  by  the  narrow 
policy  of  the.  divan,  and  the  ports  of  the  Krim 
u  4  gradually 
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gradually  loft  that  fplendour  and  magnificence 
now  attefted  only  by  their  ruins.  No  friend  of 
humanity  can  do  otherwife  than  rejoice  that 
fuch  mafters  have,  by  the  events  of  war,  been 
difpolTeired  of  this  important  country,  and  that 
it  has  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  power,  v/hofe 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  views  tend  to  re- 
vive a  decayed  commerce,  to  polifli  barbarian 
ferocit}^  and  to  render  a  portion  of  the  globe, 
which  had  been  almoft  a  defert,  again  fertile  and 
productive. 

Immediately  as  the  emprefs  got  poffeflion  of 
the  Krim,  ihe  projedied  the  recal  of  trade  and 
manufadures  to  a  fpot  fo  well  fituated  for 
them  ;  fhe  immediately,  and  at  a  great  expence, 
formed  new  eftablilhments  for  that  purpofe,  fent 
a  number  of  troops  to  protect  her  new  domi- 
nions, and  allowed  the  reigning  khan  to  retire 
on  a  liberal  penfion. 

The  following  account  of  the  former  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  which  I  had,  in  1781, 
from  Seid-Efr>.=^ndi,  vizir  to  Shaheen  Guerrai,  the 
reigning  khan,  and  which  I  found  by  other  infor- 
mation to  be  perfectly  accurate,  I  prefent  as  the 
more  deferving  notice,  as  no  jufl  account  of  that 
government  has  hitherto  appeared.  To  compare 
it  with  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  and  to 
offer  a  number  of  conjedlures  which  would  arife 
from  an  inveffigation  of  that  fubjed,  would  be 

foreign 
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foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  a  talk  I  am 
not  qualified  to  undertake,  but  it  may  furnilh 
matter  for  the  Ipcculatlons  of  others. 

The  khan  was  ahvays  the  eldefl  male  of  the 
Guerrai  family,  defcended  from  Gengis  Khan,  ex- 
cept there  was  fome  natural  incapacity  which 
excluded  him  from  the  fucceflion,  or  that  the 
country,  which  fometimes  happened,  interfered, 
and  elefted  another,  but  always  one  of  the 
Guerrai  family,  and  the  eldest  and  neareft  to  the 
right  line  of  defcent.  Afterwards  this  family  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine who  had  the  befb  claim,  fo  that  the 
khans  were  latterly  wholly  eleftive.  Thofe  moft 
concerned  in  the  election  were  the  beys  and  the 
murfas ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation 
was  alfo  conlidered,  as  the  nomination  of  an  un- 
vvarlike  or  unpopular  khan  would  occafion  an 
oppolition  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

After  the  Turks  became  formidable  to  the 
Krim  Tatars,  the  porte  eftabliflied  a  right  of  ap- 
proving the  eleftion,  and  aftePA^ards  of  appoint- 
ing the  khan  folely.  The  beys  and  principal 
murfas  (or  myrfas)  fometimes  wrote  to  Conflan- 
tmople  to  folicit  the  fovereignty  for  the  prince 
whom  they  preferred,  and  fometimes  the  candi- 
dates bribed  the  porte. 

The  khan  retained  his  fovereignty  only  dur- 
ing the  pleafwre  of  the  Ottoman  fultan,  and  an- 
nually 


nually  a  capugee-baftii  was  fent  from  Conftanti- 
nople  with  a  firman  confirming  him  for  the  year 
to  come.  By  the  peace  of  Kainargi,  in  1774* 
the  Krim  was  declared  independent,  and  the 
Tatars  reftored  {o  their  privilege  of  elecfting  their 
own  fovereien. 

O 

If  the  khan  was  depofed,  it  was  by  a  firman 
(or  hatti-llierif)  of  the  iultan,  brought  from 
Conftantinople  by  a  capugee-bafhi.  His  depo- 
fition  was  often  the  confequence  of  complaints 
againfbhim  by  the  principal  people  of  the  Krim^ 
or  of  difiatisfaftion  on  the  part  of  the  porte  of 
his  condufh  in  time  of  war,  or  tardinefs  in  fup- 
plying  the  capital  with  corn  ;  bat  he  was  never 
put  to  death. 

The  laft  unfortunate  khan,  who  reigned  when 
I  received  this  information,  v/as  an  exception. 
He  quitted  Ruifia,  and  retired  toConflantinople, 
where  he  was  at  firft  received  with  great  dif- 
tinftion,  then  exiled,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

The  depofed  khans  were  fometimes  exiled  to 
a  diftant  part  of  the  empire,  or  one  of  the  Greek 
iflands,  but  generally  the  porte  gave  them  a 
diiftlik^  or  kind  of  farm,  confifting  of  a  countr}^- 
houfe  and  cultivated  lands,  between  Conftanti- 
nople and  Adrianople,  whither  they  carried  with 
t-liem  their  domeftics,  and  fuch  as  were  attached 
to  their  fortunes.     There  are  at  prefect  nearly 

three 
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tliree  hundred  princes  of  the  flimily  refiding  in 
thofc  parts,  who  fometimes  render  the  roads 
unfafe,  as  they  or  their  people  cannot  entirely 
abandon  their  old  cuflom  of  plundering.  They 
are  the  next  heirs  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  and 
the  reigning  family  has  often  been  nearly  extin<5t. 
At  prefent  there  are,  befides  the  fultan,  only 
two  fons,  flill  very  young,  of  his  late  uncle 
Abd-ul-hamid.  Selim  himfelf  has  no  children  : 
he  is  much  addided  to  a  vice  which  generally 
carries  with  it  this  punifhment. 

When  the  Sultan  appointed  a  khan,  he  wrote 
to  the  four  beys,  informing  them  that  he  had 
named  fuch  a  prince  for  their  fovereign. 

The  khan  was  as  defpotic  as^'the  Ottoman  ful- 
tan in  the  execution  of  the  law,  which  in  com- 
mon cafes  was  that  of  the  koran;  in  extraordi- 
nary cafes,  or  where  he  did  not  choofe  to  appeal 
to  the  law,  there  was  no  reftraint  on  his  power, 
except  with  refpecl  to  the  beys'  families,  as  fliall 
be  hereafter  m.entioned,  and  in  affairs  which  con- 
cerned the  nation  at  large. 

Tlie  khans  had  no  land  of  their  own,  except  a 
very  little  about  Bagfhiferrai. 

All  the  fons  of  the  Guerrai  family  are  fly  led 
fidtans. 

There  was  a  council,  or  rather  eftate  (etat) 
compofed  of  the  four  eldefl  perfons  of  four  fa- 
milies, v/ho  kave  the  title  of  bey  (the  fame  as  the 

Arabic 
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Arabic  beg)  or  prince.  The.  names  of  thefe  fa^ 
milies  are  Sherin,  Barin  (or  Baron,)  Manfur,and 
Sigevut, 

The  firft  family  is  very  numerous ;  of  the  fe-' 
cond,  two  perfons  only  were  living  in  1782  ;  of 
the  Manfurs  there  are  alfo  many,  but  of  the 
Sigevuts  few.  The  Sherins,  who  are  efteemed 
the  moft  noble,  and  to  wdiom  the  fovereignty 
would  devolve,  were  the  Guerrai  family  extinft, 
frequently  marry  daughters  of  the  Guerrais, 
and  fometimes,  though  not  often,  out  of  the 
moft  confiderable  Myrfas  families. 

The  khan  was,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  go- 
vernment,  obliged  to  confult  the  beys  in  matters 
which  related  to  peace  and  war,  and  to  general 
concerns  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  confirmed,  by 
their  fignature,  all  letters  on  important  affairs 
written  by  the  khan  to  Conftantinople,  or  to 
other  courts. 

The  khan  could  not  put  to  death  any  one  of 
the  families  of  the  beys,  without  permiflion  from 
Conftantinople ;  he  could  only  imprifon  them. 
Formerly  they  were  judged  by  the  other  beys 
and  the  khan,  and  if  the  other  beys  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime,  by  the  murfas,  or  body  of 
landholders. 

Neither  the  beys,  nor  any  of  their  family, 
could  ferve  the  khan  in  any  office  whatever. 
A  bey  could  not  fell,  or  otherwife  alienate  the 

family 
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family  lands  and  poffeffionsjwhicii  were  inherit- 
ed, not  by  his  children,  but  by  his  lucceiror  in 
office  or  dignity.  The  money  and  moveable 
efFedts  the  beys  could  leave  to  whom  they  pleafcd, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  they  provided  for 
their  children.  All  the  individuals  of  the  beys* 
families  were  called  Murfas,  except  the  perfon 
inverted  with  the  dignity  of  bey. 

In  criminal  cafes,  the  beys  as  well  as  the 
murfas,  on  whofe  lands  the  crime  was  committed, 
feized  the  offender,  and  fent  him  to  the  khan  or 
other  officer  of  juflice.  This  is  to  be  underftood 
of  capital  offences  ^  in  cafes  of  lefs  importance 
they  might  punifh  by  beating. 

There  was  another  eftate,  compofed  of  the 
murfas  or  proprietors  of  land,  and  who  confidered 
themfeives  as  a  feparate  clafs  from  the  people ; 
their  ideas  of  diftindion  on  this  head  exacflly 
correfpond  with  thofe  received  in  Europe,  of 
gentlemen  or  nobles.  The  word  murfa  (in  Perfia 
mirfa)  fignifies  lord,  or  feigneur,  and  we  fliould 
tranflate  it  efquire,  lord  of  the  manor,  or  lejjer  baron, 
while  the  beys  are  the  ^reat  barons  or  peers. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  the  murfas  inherited  their 
fathers'  lands,  and  not  the  eldeft  males  of  the  fa- 
mily, as  w^as  the  cafe  with  the  Ipeys.  Of  their 
money  or  other  effeds  they  difpofed  as  they 
pleafed  to  their  younger  children.  They  had 
the  fame  jurifdiction  as  the  beys  in  cafes  of  of- 
fences 
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fences  committed  on  their  lands,  that  is,  beating 
or  imprifoning,  and  fending  the  offenders  to  the 
khan  or  other  tribunals. 

The  khan  might  put  to  death  a  murfa,  but  he 
ahvays,  when  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admitted 
delay,  judged  the  offender  before  the  beys,  or  arj 
afl'embly  of  the  murfas,  or  fuch  of  his  friends 
who  infilled  on  feeing  juftice  done  to  him  ac- 
cording to  the  koran. 

In  matters  of  national  concern,  or  which  might 
occafion  a  general  difcontent,  the  khan  alTembled 
the  murfas  as  well  as  thtfoiir  beys;  the  latter  act- 
ing always  as  a  check  on  the  great  power  of  the 
khan,  and  on  the  other  hand  reftraining  the 
power  which  an  union  of  the  murfas  fometimes 
had  rendered  too  dictating.  In  former  times 
the  beys  and  the  murfas  depofed  their  fovereign, 
when  his  condud;  had  occafioned  a  general  dif- 
content i  but  this  was  confidcred  as  fo  dangerous 
a  flep,  that  it  was  never  recurred  to,  except  in 
very  urgent  neceiTities. 

The  peafants  or  country  people,  who  formed 
the  body  of  the  nation,  were  free. 

The  peafant,  who  farmed  a  piece  of  land  for 
agriculture  or  pafture,  paid  to  the  bey  or  murfa, 
who  was  the  owner,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pro« 
duce  for  rent. 

If  the  land  v/as  his  own,  he  paid  only  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  bey  or  murfa,  in  whofe  diftrid  it  lay. 

The 
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The  pealant  dilpofed  of  his  property  as  he 
pleafed  ;  if  he  died  inteftate,  the  law  of  the 
koran  decided  the  fuccefiion. 

When  the  khan  raifcd  an  army  for  war,  lie 
fent  a  fuamions  to  the  beys  and  murfas  to  fur- 
nilli  their  quota,  which  was  fixed  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  who  dwelt  on  their 
pOiTefTions,  Every  bey  or  murfa  commanded 
the  body  he  brought  into  the  field.  The  khan 
gave  the  foldiers  neither  pay  nor  provifions; 
their  officers  or  themfclves  provided  what  was 
necefTary  till  they  pafTed  their  frontier,  when  they 
fubfifted  on  plunder,  Vv'hether  the  country  be- 
longed to  a  friendly  or  an  inimical  power.  Al- 
niofl  every  Tatar  had  a  horle  and  arms  of  his 
own. 

A  part  of  the  booty,  which  they  always  made 
whenever  they  paiied  their  frontier,  belonged  to 
the  khan,  a  part  to  their  bey  or  murfa,  and  the 
remainder  to  themfelves,  which  was  generally 
fhe  mod  confiderabie. 

Neither  the  beys  nor  the  murfas  were  per- 
mitted to  make  war  with  one  another  ;  and  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  take  a  fliare  in  their 
perfonal  quarrels. 

There  was  another  clafs  of  the  people,  who 
dwelt  in  cities  and  towns,  and  who  paiti  no  rent 
to  the  beys  or  murfas  for  the  ground  their  houfes 
ftoodon,  or  their  gardens  or  fields,which  belonged 

to 
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to  themfelves,  or  they  hired  of  other  proprietors, 
as  thefe  lands  or  grounds  belonged  to  the  city  or 
town ;  nor  were  they  fubjeft  to  be  called  out  to 
war;  though  they  often,  for  the  fake  of  plunder, 
voluntarily  joined  the  corps  of  fome  bey  or 
murfa. 

There  were  fome  other  perfons  in  the  Krim, 
who  had  the  title  of  bey,  but  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  efiate  or  etat,  and  were  in  effed  only  com- 
mon murfas. 

There  was  a  clafs  of  people  alfo  called  coiir' 
tierSy  kapti-khalkiy  people  of  the  porte  or  gate, 
that  is,  the  court,  becaufe  juftice  was  anciently 
adminiftered  by  the  judge  fitting  at  his  gate  ; 
they  confifted  of  the  vizir,  khuznadar-bailii, 
defterdar,  akhtagibey,  kapigi-baflii,  &c.  The 
Ichan  appointed  any  perfon  he  pleafed  to  thefe 
offices,  as  murfas  or  their  fons,  merchants, 
Turks,  8rc.'  and  when  they  had  an  office,  if  they 
were  of  an  infignificant  family,  they  were  called 
aga,  but  their  fons  took  the  title  of  murfa*. 
The  beys  and  great  murfas  fometimes  gave  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  courtiers,  if  they  were 
become  perfons  of  confequence  ;  but,  however, 
this  was  rare,  and  generally  by  the  folicitatioa 
of  the  khan. 

•  This  inftance  of  a  fon  becoming  a  gentleman  becaufe  his 
father,  who  was  not  noble,  held  an  honourable  poft,  bears  a 
ilrong  refemblance  to  ancient  feudal  government,  and  to  th? 
prefent  cuflora  of  moft  European  nations, 

Th^ 
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The  great  officers  of  the  ftate  were, 
I.  G  alga-Sultan.  He  was  governor  of  the 
city  of  Akmedfchit,  and  its  diftrift,  where  he  al. 
ways  refided.  He  was  always  of  the  Guerral 
family,  and  had,  in  his  diftrift,  power  of  life  and 
death,  as  the  khan  himfelf.  No  perfon  older 
than  the  reigning  khan  could  be  appointed  to 
this  office.  He  had  a  court,  and  officers  of  the 
fame  denomination  as  the  khan,  viz.  a  vizir, 
khaznadar,  &c.  It  has  been  always  underflood 
by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  Krim,  that 
galga-fultan  was  the  khan's  eldefl  fon;  this  was 
never  the  cafe. 

2.  NuRUDDiN-SuLTAN.  '  He  alfo  could  be 
of  no  other  family  but  of  the  Guerrai.  He  had 
the  fame  privileges  as  galga-fultan,  but  could 
not  put  to  death  j  he  refided  always  with  the 
khan,  but  had  no  part  in  the  administration  of 
jullice,  or  any  other  department,  farther  than 
giving  his  advice,  or  tranfading  for  the  khan  in 
his  name  fuch  bufmefs  as  he  entrufted  him  with. 
His  office  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  occa- 
fional  lieutenant  to  the  khan,  always  at  hand. 

3.  Or-Bey  (or  ore-bey  as  it  is  pronounced) 
lived  at  Perekop,  called  Or.  His  privileges  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  galga-fultan  ;  except  that 
he  could  not  put  to  death ;  he  was  not  always 
of  the  Guerrai  family,  but  fometimes  a  Sherin, 
in  which  cafe  he  had  no  vizir,  but  he  had  all 
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the  other  ofBcers  of  his  court   the  fame  as  a 
fultan. 

4.  Ak-kirman-Sf.rA3kir  wasahvays  a  ful- 
tan, and  had  power  of  hfe  and  death.  He  re-^ 
fidcd  ?itAkkirman,  before  the  Turks  took  poflef- 
fion  oi  Bejarabiy  he  was  alfo  governor  of  the 
Nogai-Tdtars  before  they  emigrated  from  the. 
plains  on  the  north  of  Perekop  to  the  Kuban;, 
he  had  the  lame  officers  as  galga-fidtan. 

5.  Kuban-Seras.kir,  had  the  fame  power 
aiid  privileges  as  galga- fultan,  being  always  a 
fultan  of  the  Guerrai  family,  Befides,  every 
tribe  of  the  Kuban-Tatars  had  a  feralkir,  who 
admmiftered  juftice  in  the  tribe,  but  was  under 
ku^ban-ferajkhy  and  could  not  put  to  death. 

Bcfidc!^  tiiefc  there  were, 

tr  The  Mufti  in  the  Kvim,  appointed  by  the 
khan,  and  who  refided  with  him  at  Bagchiferrai^ 
but  there  v^'as  no  body  of  uiema  to  check  the 
power  of  the  government,  as  at  Conftantinople. 
When  the  Turks  were  in  polfefTion  of  Kaffa^, 
tliey  had  a  mufti  there,  but  he  never  was  con- 
futed by  the  Tatars,  or  fuffered  to  meddle  in 
their  affairs. 

2.  -A  kadilafkir  or  (kaziaikir)  in  like  manner 
ap]^X)in,tpd  by,  and.refiding  with  the  khan. 

3.  Twenty-foiir-kadis  (or  ka?:is)  one  in  every 
CQn.Uderabledil;lfici:,  be  fides  kadis  in  the  Kuban, 

where 
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where  every  kadi  had  a  diftriifl  of  feveral  villages 
in*  encampments  of  tents. 

Thus  this  fingular  government  fecms  originally 
to  have  been  feudal,  but  was  afterwards,  when 
the  Tatars  became  Mahomedans,  modified  by 
the  adoption  of  the  laws  of  the  koran.  The 
Tatars  acknowledged  the  fultah  of  Conftanti- 
nople  as  kalif  and  head  of  their  religion. 
They  never  could  be  perfuaded  to  leave  off  eat  - 
ing  horleflefli,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Maho- 
medan  law  to  Mufelmans.  The  Turkifh  muftis 
wifely  decided,  that  horleflefn  was  forbidden  to 
all  other  Mahomedans  to  eat,  but  not  to  the 
Tatars,  as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  it,  and 
that  thereby  it  ceafed  to  be  a  fm. 

The  Revenues  of  the  reigning  Khans  were, 

ift.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  corn  the  Nogais 
grew. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  salt  lakes — very 
little  fait  was  the  property  of  individuals — they 
tendered  him  about  one  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  is,  about  twelve  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  fterling. 

3.  The  DUTY  on  imports  and  exports,  which 
ufually  amounted  to  the  fame  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  dollars,  or  twelve  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  flerling. 

X  2  4.  Subsidies, 
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4.  Subsidies,  which  the  Ottoman  porte'paid 
to  the  khan  in  time  of  war,  and  frequently  other 
fums,  to  aflift  in  armaments,  and  to  keep  the 
Tatars  in  good  humour. 

5.  The  fum.s  annually  fent  by  the  Ottoman 
fultan  to  defray  the  expences  of  Galga-ful tan's 
court,  and  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  khan's  court, 
as  vizir,  khafnadar,  &c.  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  dependent. 

6.  The  pay  of  the  feimans,  a  body  of  troops 
of  about  1,600,  who  ferved  as  guards  to  the 
khan,  was  always  fent  from  Conftantinpple. 

The  Turks,  in  return,  could  always  rely  on  a 
body  of  auxiliary  cavalry  from  the  Krim  and  the 
Kuban. 

The  Chriftians  and  Jews  paid  a  capitation 
tax,  as  in  Turkey,  to  the  beys  or  murfas;  but 
they  were  infinitely  lefs  vexed  than  in  Turkey, 
enjoyed  more  protedion,  and  were  treated  with 
lefs  infoience  and  indignity. 

The  revenue  of  Shaheen-Guerrai-Khan,  in 
1 78 1,  amounted  to  900,000  dollars,  without 
calculating  the  fums  -ufually  fent  from  Con- 
ftantinoplej  this  fum  miakes  about  ^T.  112.500 
fterling. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  reduced 
to  about  100,000  fouls  in  the  Krim,  and 
600,000  fouls  in  the  Kuban  ;  two-thirds  of  the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  had  emigrated  to  Turkey  fiiice  the 
begianing  of  that  khan's  reign,  v«'hich  was  the 
laft.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  the  Tatars  of  the 
Krim  alone  met  the  Ruffian  army,  under  prince 
Proforofskyj-^n  the  plains  of  Salguir,  with  forty 
thoufand  men,  all  well  mounted  and  armed.  In 
1782,  the  large  city  of  Kafia  confided  only  of 
450  houfes  inhabited. 

It  may  not  be  inappofite  to  fay  a  few  words 
on  the  reign  of  the  laft  khan  of  the  Tatars,  and 
the  final  extin6tion  of  the  Tatar  dominion  in 
the  Krim. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Kainargi,  concluded 
in  July  1774,  the  independence  of  the  Krim 
was  ftipulated  in  thefe  words.  Art.  III.  "  All 
"  the  Tatar  people,  thofe  of  Crimea,  of  Budgiac,  of 
"  the  Knban,  the  Edijjans,  Geamkouihiks  and  Edi- 
''^  jchkids,  fliall,  zvithout  any  exception,  be  acknoiv- 
**  ledged  by  the  tzvo  empires  as  free  natiom,  and 
"  entirely  independent  of  any  foreign  power,  and 
*^  fJiall  be  governed  by  their  oivn  fovereign  of  the 
"  race  of  Gingis-Khan,  eleBed  and  raifed  to  the 
"  throne  by  all  the  Tatar  people ;  zvho  fiall  govern 
"  them  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  iifagcs^ 
"  rendering  no  account  whatever  to  any  foreign 
"  poiver ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  neither  the  court 
"  of  Rujfia  nor  the  Ottoman  porte  ought  to  meddle^ 
"  under  any  pretext  zv  hat  ever,  in  the  ele£iion  of  the 
^^  faid  khan,  nor  in  their  affairs,  domejiic,   politic^ 
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"  civil  J  and  interior  ;  btit^  on  the  contrary^  achiow^ 
"  ledge  and  conjider  the  [aid  Tatar  nation  in  its  fcli-. 
"  tic  al  and  civil  Jl  ate  ^  on  the  fame  footing  as  other 
"  pozvers,  zvhich  govern  by  ihemfelves^  and  are  de^ 
'*  pendent  on  God  alone.  With  refpst%  to  the  ccre- 
"  monies  of  religion,  as  the  Tatars  profefs  the  fame 
''  wor/liip  as  the Mvfelmans^  they /liall regulate  them-' 
■'  felves  zvith  regard  to  his  highnefs,  as  grand  kalif 
"  of  Ma  hornet  anifm,  according  to  the  precepts  which 
*'  their  lazv  prefcribes  to  theni^  zvithoiit,  howeve^^ 
"  any  prejudice  to  the  confirmation  of  tlieir  civil  and 
"  religions  liberty,  i^cl" — *'  RuJJia  engages  to  zvith- 
"  drazv  its  troops,  &c.  and  the  fublime port e  to  relin- 
*'  quijji  all  right  zvhatever,  zvhich  it  might  have  to, . 
"  Ihe  fortrefjes,  cities^  habitations,  C5c.  in  Crimea,  the 
"  Kuban,  or  in  the  ifiand  of  Taman,  and  not  to  keep 
"  /;/  any  of  thofe  places  gar/ifons,  or  other  ar?n.ed 
"  people,  &c.  &cr 

In  confequence  of  this  ftlpulation  Shaheen 
Guerrai  was  elecfted  khan  by  the  beys  and 
murfas,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
as  it  feemed,  for  no  difcontent  appeared  among 
them. 

The  new  khan,  however,  did  not  long  keep  his 
popularity.  He  wiflied  to  civilize  his  people, 
and  introduce  the  European  difcipline  among 
his  troops.  He  would  have  fucceeded,  had  he 
paid  more  refpefh  to  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices of  the  nation.  He  began  by  entirely  abo- 
.     *  lilhing 
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Mfliing  the  old  form  of  government ;  he  raifed 
new  roldicrs,  paid  them, and  appointed  murfasfor 
their  officers.  Tliey  had  no  (landing  army  before,- 
but  every  man  was  a  foldier.  He  diminiilied 
the  rent  paid  by  the  people  to  the  murfas  foC 
their  land,  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  ufe^ 
jillmving  fuch  murfas  as  would  fcrve  in  the  army 
handfome  flilaries.  He  affected  too  much  the 
manners  of  t-lie  Chriftians  or  Ruffians,  though  he 
obferved  with  punduality  all  the  ceremonies 
of  his  religion.  His  expences wefe  thus  increafed 
beyond  his  income,  and  he  could  not,  like  hi^ 
predeceflbrs,  apply  for  pecuniary  affi.Rance  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  which  had  ceafed  to  pay  thf 
falaries  of  the  officers  of  his  court.  He  ftruck 
a  new  coin  at  an  enormous  expence,  and  fent  for 
a  German  to  conduct  ihe  mint.  He  farmed  out 
the  different  branches  of  the  revenue  to  people 
who  exaded  thepayment  with  a  rigour  hitherto 
unknown.  He  eftablifhed  a  corps  of  artillery, 
iind  endeavoured  to  fcrm  a  marine  ;  but  want  of 
revenue  prevented  him  fucceeding  in  any  one 
undertaking. 

The  Turks  faw  with  jealoufy  the  independence 
of  the  Tatars,  and  lamented  being  deprived,  in 
all  probability,  of  their  affiftance  in  any  future 
war,  as  the  khan  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
maining neutral,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
Jiif;  people  formidable,  and  maintaining  his  in-- 
\  4  dependence, 
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dependence.  The  Turks  laboured  inceffantly  by 
their  emiffaries,  who  were  moftly  religious  en- 
thufiafts,  to  ftir  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 
They  fucceeded  in  raifing  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent,  that  the  klmn,  fearful  of  his  perfonal  fafety, 
called  in  a  body  of  Ruflians,  and  placed  fmall 
corps  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Turks  had,  previoufly  to  this,  fent  troops  to 
Taman,  and  beheaded  one  of  the  khan's  com- 
manders. 

I  arrived  at  the  Ruffian  fortrefs  of  Janikali,  in 
October  1777,  and  was  fetting  out  for  Bagflu- 
ferrai,  Vv'hen  news  arrived  that  the  Tatars  had 
fuddenly  fallen  on  the  difperfed  Ruffians  in  every 
part  of  the  Krim  and  the  Kuban  at  the  fame 
time,  and  had  cut  them  all  off;  but  that  the. 
khan  himfelf  had  efcapcd  to  the  Ruffian  head- 
quarters. The  Ottoman  Porte,  at  the  fame 
time,  had  appointed  a  new  khan,  and  fent  him 
to  the  port  now  called  Sebaftopolis,  with  five 
fhips  of  the  line.  A  Ruffian  army  foon  entered 
the  Krim  ;  the  Tatars  were  defeated,  and  during 
the  winter  reduced  again  to  obedience  to  their 
khan.  The  Ruffians  are  accufed  of  committing 
fome  cruelties  on  this  occafion.  If  they  cannot 
be  juftified  as  Chriftians  for  following  the  law  of 
retaliation,  they  are,  as  men,  fomewhat  eX' 
cufable. 

The  Tatars,  though  reduced  to  obedience, 

could 
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could  not  be  kept  in  that  ftate  by  the  few  troops 
the  khan  could  rely  on ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  an  auxiliary  army  from  UufTia,  and  the 
porte  made  feveral  attempts  to  excite  a  frefh 
rebellion.  Theemprefs,  at  laft  tired  out  by  the 
continual  alarms  they  occafioned,  and  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  fuffer  her  fubjedls  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  calamities  the  incurfions  of  thefe 
barbarians  occafioned,  feized  on  the  Krim  and 
Kuban  in  1783.  The  khan  retired  to  Kaluga, 
in  lludia  Minor,  where  he  was  allowed  a  very 
large  penlion  by  the  emprefs,  and  treated  in  every 
refpe(ft  as  a  fovereign ;  but,  unaccuftomed  to  a 
quiet  and  inaftive  hfe,  he  quitted  Ruffia,  and 
went  to  Conftantinople,  where  at  firfl  he  was 
received  with  great  diflin6lion,  but  was  loon  fent 
into  exile  to  a  Greek  ifland,  and  one  day,  as  he 
was  in  his  bath,  he  was  feized  and  ftrangled,  and 
his  head  fent  to  Conftantinople, 

1  beg  the  reader  willexcufe  a  fhort  digreffion 
refpeding  myfelf,  as  it  may  throw  fome  light 
on  the  charader  or  morals  of  the  people  I  was 
among.  The  44th  December,  1777,!  failed  from 
Janikali,  in  a  fmall  veffel,  for  Kaffa,  (the  road  by 
land  being  unfafe)  which  had  juft  been  taken  by 
the  Ruffians,  under  General  Balmaine,  by  ftorm, 
and  many  Turks,  who  were  at  Kaffa,  had  been 
put  to  the  fword  by  a  Greek  corps  from  Janicali, 

who 
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who  alio  robbed  ni)-  fervant  of  all  my  baggage, 
to  a  very  coniidcrable  amount,  and  which  I 
never  recovered.  Inltcad  of  making  the  port 
of  Kaffa,  we  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  along  the 
eoaft,  and  after  lofing  our  bowfj.Tit  and  all  our 
anchors,  we  were  in  great  difcrefs  for  water,  beirtg 
eighty  perfons  on  board,  all  military  men.  We 
made  feveral  defcents  on  the  coail  to  procure 
water,  but  were  always  beaten  olf  by  the  Tatars ; 
at  laft  we  palled  Bclaklava,and  lay  tolnthegulpli 
of  Giofleve,  oppofite  the  port  of  Sebaftopolis, 
v/here  we  faw^  the  Turkilh  fleet  at  anchor.  The 
fnafter  of  a  Turkifh  merchant  fhip  came  out  to 
us,  and  we  bargained  with  him,  for  about  fifty 
pounds  flerlingyfoT  a»cafk  of  v/ater,  which  he  pro-* 
mrfed  to  'bring  us  off  in  the  night;  but  as  foonr 
as  he  o;ot  on  lliore,  tve  obferved  one  of  the  Turkr 
ifh  frigates  loofening  her  topfails  to  come  out. 
It  was  nearly  night,  and  we  put  to  fea  and  bore 
away  for  the  Danube,  the  only  port  we  could 
leach  with  the  wind  we  had,  preferring  to  perifh 
by  thirft,  rather  than  throw  ourfelves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Turks,  I  was  the  only  perfon  in  the 
vefiel  who  could  navigate  her  out  of  light  of  land. 
The  captain,  who  was  a  Greek,  had  become  mad. 
I  found  tvv^o  Turkifli  charts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  differed  in  the  latitude  of  the  Danube  a  de- 
gree.    I  e^^amlned  |:he  coaft  of  Anatolia,  which 

I  ha4 
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T  had  furvcyedthat  fummer  fromConftantinoplc 
to  Kitros,  and  by  that  judged  which  was  the 
bea. 

We  arrived  (iife  offSulina-mouth,biit  thewiiid 
not  permitting  us  to  enter,  a  Turkidi  boat  came 
out  to  us  ;  and  here  I  cannot  enough  commend 
the  liumanitv  we  experienced  from  the  crews  of 
feveral  Turkifli  merchant  veflels.  We  had 
only  a  havvfcr  and  a  boat-anchor  to  hold  the 
lliip.  The  water  was  very  fmooth.  It  was  al- 
ready night.  They  fent  our  five  large  boats  nianv 
ned  to  t  ow  us  in,  if  there  {hould  be  any  danger, 
and  they  remained  with  us  all  night.  We  got 
fafe  into  the  river  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  I  let  off  for  Gaiatz,  intending 
to  go  by  land  to  RufTia.  In  the  river  I  found 
two  new  Turkifh  50  gun  fliips,  without  their 
guns  or  crews.  I  had  known  the  captains  ly: 
Conftantinople,  and  was  received  with  kindnels 
by  them. 

The  ill  January,  1778,  I  went  to  the  Greek 
governor  to  pay  him  a  complimentary  villt :  I 
found  a  very  cold  reception  from  hiiii ;  he  was 
feated  on  his  Ibpha  with  a  Turk,  in  appearance 
of  fome  diftinclion,  who  immediately  produced 
a  warrant  from  the  pafha  of  F^brahil  to  cut  off 
my  head,  and  thofe  of  26  perlbns  who  were  come 
with  me  from  the  veflel.  The  executioner  was 
ftanding  in  the  room,  with  a  bag  to  put  our 

heads 
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heads  in,  and  a  lieap  of  fawduft  was  laid  in  the 
court  before  the  houfe  to  abforb  the  blood.  My 
Greek  interpreter  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  could 
utter  no  other  word  than  quel  facco,  pointing  to 
tl>e  bag  in  which  his  head  w-as  to  be  put. 
Luckily  I  was  not  intimidated  ;  but  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  fpeak  for  myfelf  as  well  as  I  could,  and  with 
great  difficulty  perfuaded  the  officer,  who  was 
filiktar  (fword-bearer)  to  the  pafha,  that  I  was 
an  Englifhman,  and  came  with  no  ill  intentions ; 
that  were  I  an  enemy,  in  the  fituation  in  which 
\'*'e  came  into  the  Danube,  the  cuftoni  of  all  na- 
tions granted  us  an  afylum.  He  then  told  me, 
w^e  were  accuied  of  coming  into  the  Danube 
with  a  defign  to  burn  the  two  Turkifh  fhips  of 
war.  In  Ihort  my  arguments,  and  a  few  thou- 
fand  dollars  in  Ruffian  bank  notes,  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  back  to  the  paflia  for  frelh  inftrudtions, 
and  to  fend  to  the  captains  of  the  Turkifh  Ihiips 
of  war,  who  engaged  to  anfwer  with  their  heads 
that  I  was  an  Englilliman,  and  a..friend  of  the 
captain  paiha's.  It  was  a  lucky  circumftancc 
that  they  had  ictn.  me  with  the  captain  paiha, 
and  knew  that  1  really  was  an  Englilhman. 

I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  Greek  governor, 
who  had  at  firil  received  me  with  great  civility, 
was  our  accufer. 

We  remained  pri Toners  at  large  in  the  town 
three  months,  when  an  order  from  the  captain 
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pallia  came  to  let  us  depart,  and  "  that  weJJiould 
**  be  Jo  little  molejiedj  that  if  a  bird  perched  on  the 
"  majl-top  itJJwuld  be  driven  away.'' 

While  I  was  in  the  quarantine  at  the  Rufllan 
frontier,  in  September  1778,  there  pafTed  75,000 
Chriftians,  obliged  by  the  Ruffians  to  emigrate 
from  the  Crimea  (35,769  males.)  The  Arme- 
nian women,  who  came  from  Kaffa,  were  more 
beautiful,  and,  I  think,  approached  nearer  that 
perfed  form  which  the  Grecians  have  left  us  in 
their  ftatues,  than  the  women  of  Tino.  Thefe 
people  were  fent  to  inhabit  the  countr}'^  aban- 
doned by  the  Nogai  Tatars,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  fea  of  Azof  (Palus  M^otis)  but  the  win- 
ter coming  on  before  the  houfes  built  for  them 
were  ready,  a  great  part  of  them  had  no  otlier 
Ihelter  from  the  cold  than  what  was  afforded 
them  by  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  covered  witli 
what  they  could  procure  :  they  were  people  who 
all  came  from  comfortable  homes,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  perifiied ;  feven  thoufand  only  were  alive 
a  few  years  ago.  A  colony  from  Italy  to  the 
banks  of  the  Boryfthcnes,  in  1783,  had  no  bet- 
ter fate,  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  thofe 
who  were  conimiffioned  to  provide  for  them, 
and  not  to  the  climate;  nor  have  colonies  of 
Germans  been  more  fortunate  in  Ruflia — but 
this  is  a  digreffion. 

I  fliall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  corredting 

a  few 
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a  few  errors  into  which  fome  writers  of  cekhnif 
have  fallen. 

With  refpe(fl  to  the  title  of  fultan,  borne  by 
the  Gengiikhan  family,  and  to  that  of  khan 
(written  frequently  by  the  French,  who  do  not 
diftinguifh  the  found  of  an  m  from  an  n  when 
not  followed  by  a  vowel,  kam  and  c/iam,  as  they 
write  Edimbourg,  &c.)  Baron  de  Tott  has  made 
fome  obfervations  which  require  correftion.  His 
errors,  which  are  not  entirely  cleared  up  by  Peyf- 
fonel,  arife  from  not  having  obferved  the  diffe- 
rent force  which  thei'e  words  have  in  the  different 
countries  where  they  are  ufed.  They  are  both 
words  of  command,  and  (contrary  to  Tott's  al- 
fertion)  are  ufed  by  the  Turkifli  emperors  to  ex- 
prefs  fovereignty,  as  is  evident  from  the  Arabic 
infcriptions  on  the  Ottoman  money  :  Sultan^  eb)i 
id  fultan,  Ahdiilhamid  khan-i  damemnlkhu.  Sultan, 
fon  of  a  fultan,  Ahdv.lhamid  the  khan,  whofc  reign  be 
■perpetuaL  Thefe  terms,  however,  are  ufed  very 
differently  in  Perfia  -,  Jhah,  which  among  the 
Tatars  is  equivalent  to  khan  or  king,  is  the  only' 
title  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch :  in  that  coun* 
try  khan  anfwers  to  tiic  Turkiih  fnjha,  and  is 
therefore  taken  by  the  governors  of  provinces^ 
v<\\\\^  fultan,  which  there  fignifies  fimply  com- 
mander, is  a  title  given  to  a  captain  of  horfe.  In 
my  time,  a  man  was  made   khan  or  governor  of 

.  Benderrik, 
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Bendenik,  and  his  Ton,  who  comnranded  a  bodj^ 
of  cavair)',  was  called  Jultaii.  I  tpeak  of  the 
prefent  acceptation  of  thefc  words,  not  of  their 
more  ancient  fignification. 

Totu  is  erroneous  in  Hating,  thattlic  bey  ofthe 
Sherins  conllantly  reprefents  the  five  other  beys. 
In.  the  kingiicjhes^  or  extraordinary  aficmbiies, 
as  well  as  in  ail  the  public  convocations,  the  bey 
of  the  Sherins,  though  firfh  in  rank,  reprefents 
only  his  own  family ;  the  beys  of  the  other 
houfes  are  alfo  prefent,  and  reprefent  each  tliek 
own  family. 

"Xhthiftoricaljonrnaloi  the  affairs  of  theKrim, 
which  was  kept  at  BagtJJiifenai^  is  probably  a 
valuable  document :  Peyflbnel  feems  to  doubt 
of  its  exiftence,  cr  ?it  lead  to  fuppofe,  that  it  i> 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  general  tra- 
ditions, made  by  fome  Tatar  of  learning;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  fuch.a journal  was  regularly 
kept  there  by  a  family,  who  have  handed  it 
down  from  father  to  fon  v.ith  the  fame  regula- 
rity as  a  fimilar  journal  is  kept  at  the  porte  at 
Conftantinople  ;  the  khans  often  referred  to  it.  - 

The  caverns  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Krim,  particularly  at  Tepekirman,  half  a  league 
from  Bagtfhiferrai,  have  given  rife  to  many  cu- 
rious fpeculations :  from  their  lituation  on  the 
lidcs  of  ftcep,  and  often  perpendicular  rocky 

inounta-ins* . 
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mountains,  as  well  as  from  the  regularity  of  their 
ftrufture,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  human  art,  but  whether  as  fepulchral 
monuments,  as  fortrefies,  or  as  places  of  refuge 
for  cattle  in  time  of  invafion,  or  for  whatever 
other  ufe,  is  at  the  prefent  day'  doubtful.  The 
objeft'on  of  Mr.  Peyflbnel,  who  thinks  it  impof- 
fible  for  cattle  to  have  chmbed  to  fuch  a  height, 
is  certainly  erroneous  as  to  its  pradlicability, 
Cnice  the  Tatars  at  prefent  aftually  do  put  herds 
of  goats  every  night  into  fome  of  them,  by  means 
of  fteps  cut  in  the  rock,  of  which,  had  he  palTed 
a  night,  as  I  did,  in  that  beautifully  romantic 
vale,  he  might  have  been  an  eye-witnefs;  others, 
indeed,  have  no  fuch  accefs,  and  might  ferve 
as  a  refuge  to  the  mafters  of  the  flocks  them- 
felves. 

What  has  been  faid  fufficiently  illuftrates  the 
political  flate  of  the  Tatars.  In  their  education, 
there  is  little  to  fupply  the  mind  with  know- 
ledge, and  whatever  marks  of  fagacity  are  dif- 
coverabie  among  them,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
natural  genius,  and  the  efFe<5l  of  an  aftive  mode 
of  life,  which,  even  among  favages,  beftows  a 
fharpnefs  and  accuracy  of  intelledl.  Their  ac^ 
quired  information  is  very  limited  :  reading  and 
writing  conilitute  their  higheft  branches  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  fciences  in  general  they  are  lefs 
informed  even  than  the  Turks  themfelves.  Like 

mod 
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moft  barbarians,  their  own  country  is  to  them  at 
once  the  pattern  of  excellence  and  the  boundary 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  chief  officers  of  ftate 
themfelves  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  or 
relative  fituation  of  every  other  country. 

The  Tatar  mode  of  figiiting  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  European  tactics ;  it  is  one  continued 
fcene  of  confuiion  and  tumult,  though  it  gives 
occafion  to  the  difplay  of  great  agility,  and  no 
fmall  portion  of  a  barbarous  kind  of  fkill.  Al- 
ternately flying  and  advancing  in  detached  par-- 
ties,  many  kinds  of  conteft  are  carried  on  at 
once ;  the  fabre,  the  pike,  and  fire-arms,  are  all 
employed,  and  they  fight  alike  on  horfeback 
or  on  foot,  though  the  former  is  their  mofl 
common  mode.  The  regularity  and  difcipline 
of  the  modern  European  battles  has  greatly 
contributed  to  produce  a  correfpondent  mildnefs 
towards  the  conquered ;  but  in  this  defultory 
warfare  the  paffions  of  the  individuals  are  let 
loofe,  perfonal  fury  augments  the  favage  horror 
of  the  fcene,  and  the  enemy  is  never  fpared,  un- 
lefs  he  be  fufficiently  unhurt  to  become  valuable 
as  a  Have, 

It  is  not  furprlzing,  that  on  the  emprefs's 
obtaining  pofleflion  of  the  Krim,  agreat  number 
of  its  Tatar  inhabitants  fliould  emio-rate  from 

o 

their  country.  Befides  the  religious  prejudices 
of  thefe  people,  their  unfettled  and  turbulent 
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habits  rendered  them  Httle  adapted  to  that 
induftry  and  civilization,  which  it  was  her 
endeavour  to  introduce  into  her  newly-acquired 
dominions.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  leave  the 
country,  had  leave  to  fell  their  lands  and  other 
property,  which  was  protefted  by  the  Ruffians. 
She  did  not  adt  with  them  as  the  Turks  and  Ta- 
tars ever  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered ;  thofe  who  chofe  to  re- 
main, were  left  in  the  quiet  poiTeffion  of  their 
property  and  their  religion,  and  enjoyed  every' 
proteftion  and  privilege  as  a  Ruffian  Chriftian 
fubjecft. 

The  Tatar  hordes  now  no  more  fwcll  the 
Turkifh  army,  nor  mark  their  road  with  fmoking 
villages  laid  in  alhes,  and  murdered  inhabitants ; 
thofe  hordes,  who  penetrated  even  into  Pruffia 
and  Silefia,  ravaged  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Ruf- 
lia,  deftroying  by  fire  and  fword  every  habitation, 
every  living  creature  they  could  not  carry  off, 
tying  their  prifoners  to  their  horfes^  tails,  and 
thofe  prifoners  were  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
Chriftian  nations,  led  away,  never  more  to  re- 
turn from  flavery  and  violation  to  their  friends 
OF  their  country ;  thefe  hordes  are  now  either 
difperfed  among  their  brother  favages  in  Aila,  ot 
civilized  by  their  conquerors. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
7he  Political  State  of  Greece. 

THE  political  flate  of  Greece  has  long  an- 
nounced to  the  attentive  obferver  that  ex- 
plofion  which  late  events  feem  to  have  rapidly 
promoted.     Greece  can  no  longer  fubmit  to  the 
Turkifh  yoke  ;  Ihe  pants  for  emancipation,  and 
already  afpires  to  be  ranked  among  the  indepen- 
dent ftates  of  Europe.     The  rife,  or  rather  the 
renovation,  of  her  pov/er,  will  form  an  important 
3£ra   in   European  politics  :    to   appreciate  its 
probable  confequcnces,  we  muft   confider   the 
paft  and  prefent  circumftances  of  that  famous 
country ;  we  muft  recur  to  the  eclipfe  of  her  for- 
mer fplendor  by  the  Turkifli  conqueft,  to  the 
long  night  of  barbarifm  and  oppreffion  in  which 
(he  has  been  whelmed,  and  to  thofe  ftruggles 
which  of  late   years   have  fliown  that  Ihe   is 
about  to  awake  to  the  affertion  of  her  native 
rights. 

It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  trace  the  details 
of  claflic  ftory,  to  defcribe  thofe  heroic  ages, 
when  the  fplendor  of  genius  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  fcience  feemed  to  be  concentrated  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  Greece,  and  by  their 
irradiation  to  communicate  animation  and  im- 

Y  2  provement 
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provement  to  furrounding  nations ;  it  will  he 
fufficient  for  me  to  call  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  fcholar  fome  of  the  brigheft  pages  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  cite 
the  names  of  thofe  poets  and  orators,  thofe 
jflateflrien  and  moralifts,  whofe  illuftrious  deeds,- 
and  whofe  admirable  precepts  ftill  extort  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  univerfe.  To  Greece  belonged 
an  Homer  and  a  Demofthenes,  a  Phocion  and 
an  Ariftides,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  an  Ariftotle,.  a 
Phidias,  and  an  Apelles :  in  fliort,  in  whatever 
path  the  ardent  and  eccentric  imagination  of 
man  has  fought  for  fame,  in  that  the  Grecian 
name  ftands  eminently  confpicuous,  if  not  arro- 
gating to  itfelf  an  unrivalled  fuperiority. 

India  and  Egypt  had  for  many  preceding^ 
ages  cultivated  the  arts ;  but  thefe  countries, 
were  only  the  cradle  of  knowledge ;  when  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  genial  climate  of  Greece,  foftered 
by  her  political  freedom,  and  animated  by  her  vi- 
vacity and  enterprize,  it  quickly  attained  the  fub- 
limeft  heights,  and  inveftcd  the  human  characber 
with  a  dignity  before  unknown.  By  what  gxa- 
dations  their  ancient  fimplicity,  temperance, 
modefly,  and  good-faith  funk  away,  and  how 
the  decay  of  their  virtues  involved  the  ruin  of 
their  genius,  their  hiftory  Vv^ill  fhew :  let  the 
philanthropift,  perufmg  the  inftrudive  leflbn, 
weep  over  the  fall  of  human  greatnefs,  or  rathec 

let 
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let  hini  coIle(?E  from  the  fatal  example,  new  in- 
citements to  energy  and  perfeverance  in  the 
caufe  of  private  and  public  virtue. 

Ancient  Rome,  the  vidorious  rival  of  Greece 
in  arms,  caught  from  her  captive  th^e  i'nfpiration 
of  genius ;  but  flie  never  reached  a  fimilar  de- 
gree of  fu-blimityi  Ihe  imitated,  but  never 
equalled,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  hiftorians, 
the  artifts  of  Greece,  according  to  the  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  the  firft  of  Latin  poets : 

**  Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera, 

'*  Credo  equidem  :  vivos  ducent  de  niarmore  vultus  ; 

'**  Orabunt  caufas  melius,  coelique  meatus 

*•*  Defcribent  radio,"  &c. 

Indeed,  no  nation  ever  arrived  {o  nearly  at  per- 
feftion  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  The  ge- 
nius of  the  ancient  Grecians  feems  to  have  been 
endowed  with  as  preternatural  a  ftrength  as  the 
bodies  of  Homer's  heroes.  Their  poetical 
imagery  was  fplendid  and  fufellme,  their  orato- 
rical tropes  bold  and  energetic,  their  fpeculative 
philofophy  manly  and  comprehenfive.  Of  the  ef- 
fefl  of  their  paintings  we  can  judge  only  from 
hiftory,  but  their  ftatues  have  reached  to  the 
prefent  times  ;  they  polTefs  a  dignity  more  thaii 
human;  they  feem  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  genius, 
tafte,  and  execution,  and  though  often  imitated, 
defy  the  hqind  of  the  copyift. 

y  3  Such 
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Such  a  nation  could  not  have  fallen  under 
the  yoke  of  a  Turkifh  conqueror,  had  Ihe  not 
been  prepared  for  that  difgrace  by  a  long  period 
of  debafement  and  fuperftition.  When  this  lafli 
and  moft  terrible  cataftrophe  arrived,  flie  faw 
her  cities  and  palaces  laid  in  afhes,  and  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  her  ancient  glory  level- 
led with  the  duft  by  the  rude  ftrokes  of  thofe 
ferocious  barbarians ;  (he  faw  her  fons,  a  race 
who  had  graced  and  dignified  fociety,  flaughter- 
ed  w^ithout  diftindiion  and  without  mercy,  or 
fubjedlied  to  a  captivity  ftill  worfe  than  flaugh- 
ter;  but  yet  her  weeping  genius  feemed  to 
linger  among  the  melancholy  ruins,  and  reluc- 
tantly to  leave  them,  to  carry  with  her  the  faint 
remnants  of  learning  and  tafte  into  more  fortu- 
nate regions,  where  iTie  fowed  the  feeds  of  that 
civilization  and  fcicnce  which  at  the  prefent  day 
i'o  eminently  fiourifli  in  Europe. 

Conquered  Greece  poliOied  Rome,  but  the 
conquerors  were  Romans.  Conquered  Greece 
did  not  polifh  Turkey,  for  the  conquerors  were 
Turks.  The  infenfibility  of  thefe  barbarians  is 
aftonifliing :  living  amid  the  effulgence  of  ge- 
nius, they  have  not  caught  one  fpark ;  they 
gaze  with  unfeeling  ftupidity  on  the  wonder  and 
boaft  of  art,  on  their  glorious  monuments,  on 
their  temples,  and  conclude  they  were  built  by 
genii,  and  then  deilroy  them,  to  burn  the  mar- 
ble 
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bie  for  lime  to  make  ftucco  for  their  own  tafte- 
lefs  houfes;  whence  the  fine  arts  are  banifhed; 
where  ignorance,  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  grols 
fenfuality  only  dwell,  in  fad  and  flupldly  folemn 
pomp,  or  ilTuing  out  with  favage  fury,  lay  wafte 
the  country  round,  and  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  hclplefs,  murdering  without  re- 
morfe  thofe  they  have  conquered.  Thus  the 
fineil  countcics  in  the  world  are  become  deferts; 
part  inhabited  by  favage  beafis,  and  part  by  more 
favage  men  ;  the  poor  aborigines  fkulking  in 
hiding  places  like  the  timid  hare  (which  epithet 
the  Turks  give  them  in  derifion)  while  thofe 
beads  of  prey  roam  abroad. 

Every  objedl,  moral  and  phyfical,  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  and  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  alike  been  blafted  and  de- 
filed by  the  harpy-touch  of  Turkifh  tyranny. 
As  an  inftance  of  thofe  changes  which  the  coun- 
try has  undergone,  we  need  only  confider  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  now  an  almoft  uninhabited 
defert,  which  was,  not  only  in  ancient  times, 
but  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the 
Venetians,  populous  and  exceedingly  rich.  The 
gentry  lived  like  princes  in  fplendor,  and  even 
the  peafants  had  each  of  them  at  lead  a  filver 
cup,  fpoon,  knife,  and  fork.  The  number  and 
excellency  of  its  produftions  were  wonderful. 
At  prefent  only  4  little  cotton,  fome  filk  and 

Y  4  wine, 
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wine,  and  a  few  drugs,  are  its  produce,  all  to  no 
great  amount.  Even  the  falines  (or  falt-works) 
which  were  fo  great  a  branch  of  revenue  and 
commerce  to  the  Venetians,  have  produced  no- 
thing fmce  the  Turks  have  been  poffelTed  of  the 
illand. 

Of  the  defeds  of  the  Grecian  charafter  fome 
aredoubtlefs  owing  to  their  ancient  corruptions  j 
but  moft  of  them  take  their  rife  in  the  humiHat- 
ing  fliate  of  depreffion  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  Turks.  This  degradation  and  fervility  of 
their  fituation  has  operated  for  centuries,  and 
has  confequently  produced  an  accumulated  ef- 
fed  on  the  mind ;  but  were  this  weight  taken  off, 
the  elafticity  and  vigour  of  the  foul  would  have 
wide  room  for  expanlion,  and  though  it  cannot 
be  expeded  that  they  would  at  once  rife  to  the 
proud  animation  of  their  former  heroes,  they 
would  doubtlefs  difplay  energies  of  mind,  which 
the  iron  hand  of  defpotifm  has  long  kept  dor- 
mant and  inert.  It  is  rather  aftonifliing  that 
they  have  retained  fo  much  energy  of  charader, 
and  are  not  more  abafed;  for  like  noble  courfers 
they  champ  the  bit,  and  fpurn  indignantly  the 
yoke;  when  once  freed  from  thefe,  they  will 
enter  the  courfe  of  glory.  The  truth  of  thefe 
obfervations  will  appear,  whether  we  confider 
the  Greeks  in  their  common  charader  as  one 

people. 
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people,  or  whether  we  confider  them  according 
to  their  local  and  peculiar  diftindions. 

When  we  view  the  Greeks  in  their  more  com- 
prehenfive  character  as  a  nation,  their  fuperiority 
over  the  Turks  in  knowledge  is  furprifingly 
great;  they  poflefs  a  great  degree  of  genius  and 
invention,  and  are  of  fo  lively  an  imagination, 
that  they  cannot  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  with- 
out varying  the  embellilhments  of  circumftance 
and  didion ;  added  to  this,  both  men  aiid  wo- 
men fpeak  much,  and  with  wonderful  volubi- 
lity and  boldnefs,  and  no  people  are  fuch  natural 
orators  ;  numbers  of  them  fpeak  Italian,  but 
all  have  an  adivity  and  fprightlinefs  which 
ftrongly  contrails  with  the  ftupid  and  pompous 
gravity  of  the  Turks;  an  European  feels  himfclf 
as  it  were  at  home  with  them,  and  amongft 
creatures  of  his  own  fpecies;  for  with  Mahome- 
dans  there  is  a  diftance,  a  non-affimilation,  a 
total  difference  of  ideas,  and  the  more  he 
knows  their  language  the  more  he  perceives  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  intimately  he  knows 
the  Greeks,  the  more  fimilar  does  he  find  them 
in  habits  and  manners  to  other  Europeans :  their 
bad  reputation  is  more  owing  to  the  flander  of 
the  French  (their  mortal  enemies)  than  to  fo  great 
a  degree  of  demerit.  In  general, they  are  an  agree- 
able and  a  ferviceable  people,  but  they  are  much 
given  to  levity,  are  immoderately  ambitious, 

and 
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and  fond  of  honourable  diftindions ;  but  this  very 
ambition,  now  a  weaknefs,  when  they  have  nobler 
objefts  to  purfue,  will  lead  them  to  greatnefs. 

From  the  account  given  by  Tott  (vol.  i.  p. 
1 1 8)  of  the  diflurbances  excited  by  the  patriarch 
Kiri/o,  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  have  not 
yet  entirely  abandoned  that  fpirit  of  fuperilition 
and  bigotry,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  main 
caufe  of  their  former  downfal. 

It  muil  be  obferved,  however,  that  thefe  dif- 
putes  are  not  fo  much  foftered  among  them- 
felves,  as  they  are  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Latin  church,  which  was  the  cafe  in  the  inflancc 
alluded  to,  where  the  foundation  of  the  conteft 
Was  a  bull  of  the  pope,  directed  againfl  the  Greek 
church. 

They  bear  the  Turkifh  yoke  with  greater  im- 
patience than  other  Chriftians  (who  have  long 
ceafed  to  ftruggle  againft  it)  and  poffefs  a  fpirit 
of  enterprize  which,  however  ridiculed  by  fome 
authors,  often  prompts  them  to  noble  achieve- 
ments. Their  ancient  empire  is  frelh  in  their 
memory;  it  is  the  fubje6l  of  their  popular  fongs, 
and  they  fpeak  of  it  in  common  converfation  as 
a  recent  event. 

That  they  poffefs  a  firm  and  manly  courage, 
notwithftanding  the  infmuations  of  their  calum^ 
niators,  has  been  too  often  teftified  to  be  in  the 
leafl  doubtful  j  the  inftances  which  they  have 

difplayed 
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dlfplayed  in  the  Ruffian  (ervice  have  been  truly 
flriking.  They  are  paffionate,  srnd  fometimes 
given  to  affaffination  ;  but,  except  in  Zante  and 
Cephalonia,  the  (liletto  is  not  fo  frequent  with 
them  as  with  the  Italians,  whom  they  in  ge- 
neral refemblej  the  bed  of  them,  if  we  add  more 
energy,  being  very  fmiilar  in  characfler  to  the  Ve- 
netians, and  the  worfl  to  the  Genoefe. 

The  mofl  obfervable  difference  in  the  Grecian 
charafter  is  between  thofe  of  Conftantinople 
and  their  country^men  of  the  iflands.  The  mer- 
chants and  lower  orders  of  the  Conftantinopolitan 
Greeks  have  indeed  no  very  marked  chara6tsr; 
they  are  much  the  fame  as  the  trading  Chriftians 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  that  is  to  fay,  as  crafty 
and  fraudulent  as  the  Jews,  but  lefs  fo  than  the 
Armenians,  who  are  the  mofl  fubtle  of  all 
ufurers. 

But  there  is  in  z.f'ubtirb  called  the  Fenar,  a  race 
of  Greeks  who  call  themfelves  nobles,  and  affecEb 
to  defpife  thofe  of  the  iflands  :  they  are  certain 
opulent  families,  from  which  are  generally  ap' 
pointed  thedrogomans  of  the  porte,and  the  way-- 
"wodes  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  They  have 
kept  thefe  places  among  them,  as  they  are  moft- 
ly  allied  together,  and  keep  up  a  conftant  con- 
nedion  with  the  officers  of  the  porte.  They  are 
continually  intriguing  to  get  thofe  in  office  re- 
moved, and  obtain  their  places ;  even  children 
cabal  againfl  their  fathers,  and  brothers  againffc 

brothers. 
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brothers.     They  are  all  people  of  very  good  edu- 
cation, and  are  polite,  but  haughty,  vain,  and  am- 
bitious to  a  moil  ridiculous  degree,  confidering 
the  contempt  they  are  treated  with  by  the  Turks. 
As  to  their  noble  extradion,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty  ;  mod  of  them  bear  the  names 
of  thofe  families  which  were  illuftrious  when  the 
Turks  took  Conftantinople,  but  they  would  find 
it  difficult  to  prove  their  defcent.     They  have  in 
general  all  the  vices  of  the  Turks  of  the  feraglio; 
treachery,    ingratitude,    cruelty,    and   intrigue 
which  flops  at  no  means.     While  they  are  dro- 
gomans  of  the  porte,  they  arc  obliged  to  behave 
with  great  caution  and  prudence  j  but  when  they 
become  wayvvodes,  they  are  in  nothing  different 
from  Turkifh  paflias  in  tyranny ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  men  are  obliged  to  look  up 
not  only  to  tyrants,  but  to  the  very  fervants  of 
tyrants,  for  honour  and  confequence,  to  flatter 
their  ignorance  and  flupidity,  their  foibles  and 
their  vices,  and  to  tremble  for  their  lives  at  their 
frowns,  that  cunning  takes  the  place  of  wifdom, 
vice  of  virtue,  and  treachery  of  fortitude.     In 
fuch  a  fituation  the  mind  muft  lofe  its  vigour, 
the  heart  its  generofity  :  the  abafement  of  man 
by  fuch  caufes  was  never  more   ftrongly  exem- 
plified than  in  the  inflance  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Fenar  5  they  do  not  weep  over  the  ruins  which 

they 
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thty  "cannot  reftore,  nor  glow  with  emulation  to 
rear  others  of  equal  magnificence. 

Strange  as  is  the  infatuation  which  induces 
thefe  Greeks  to  aim  at  the  pofl  of  way wodes,  it 
is  perhaps  not  more  aftonifhing  than  many  ex- 
amples which  daily  occur,  in  other  nations,  of 
the  power  of  ambition.     Though  ftyhng  them- 
felves  noble,  and  afFe6ting  a  fuperiority  over  the 
other  Greeks,  they  only  have  totally  relinquilhed 
the   ancient    Grecian    fpirit ;    they    feem   not 
anxious,  as  the  iflanders  are,  for   liberty,  but 
delight  in  their  falfe  magnificence,  and  in  the 
petty  intrigues  of  the  feraglio ;  and  their  pride 
is  to  appear  in  their  drefs  like  Turks  j  and  yet 
the  fituation  which  they  are  thus  eager  to  obtain 
is  befet  with  perils,  and  fcarcely  one  who  holds  it 
efcapes  depofition  and  punifhment.     No  fooner 
is  a  waywode  appointed,  than  he  fets  out  in  great 
ftate  for  his  government,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  relations  and  dependents,  for  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  fplendor,  he  mufb  provide, 
byoppreffmg  the  unhappy  fubjects  of  his  tyranny. 
Meanwhile  his  countrymen  at  Conflantinople  are 
engaged  in  continual  plots  for  his  removal,  and 
it  becomes  necelTary  for  him  to  accumulate  a 
large  fum  to  bribe  the  miniilers  and  others  on 
his  return,  and  to  avert  the  perfecution  which 
continues  for  years  afterward  to  hang  over  him. 
Thofe  of  Macedonia,  &c.  are  robuft,  cou- 
rageous. 
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rageous,  and  fomewhat  ferocious ;  thofe  of  A- 
thens  and  Attica  are  flill  remarkably  witty  and 
(harp ;  all  the  iilanders  are  lively  and  gay,  fond 
of  finging  and  dancing  to  an   excefs,  afiable, 
hofpitable,  and  good-natured  ;    in  fhort,  they 
are  the  beft  :  thcie  of  the  Morea  are  much  giveri" 
to  piracy ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
fidering  the  cruel  treatment  they  have  met  with, 
and  the  ftruggles  they  are  continually  making 
againft  the  Turks.     Thofe  of  Albania,  Epirus, 
and,  in  general,  the  mountaineers,  are  a  very 
warlike  brave  people,  but  very  favage,  and  make 
little  fcruple  of  killing  and  robbing  travellers  j 
a  Turk  cannot  venture  in  their  country  alone; 
there  is  no  one  in  it  but  vv^ould  make  a  merit  of 
fliooting  him,  fo  deeply  is  their  hatred  to  their 
oppreflbrs  rooted. 

The  Greeks  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  fubjetft 
to  the  Venetians,  are  notorious  for  flabbing  with 
knives. 

In  fome  iflands  the  people  are  not  handfome. 
In  Metaline,  the  women  are  remarkable  for  very 
large  breaflis.  In  Tino,  the  women  are  almoft  all 
beauties,  and  there  the  true  antique  head  is  to 
be  found. 

In  general,  the  people  of  the  iflands   have 

grand  and  noble  features.     From  different  faces 

you  may  put  together,  in  walking  through  a 

3  market- 
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market-place,  the  heads  of  Apollo  and  of  the 
fineft  ancient  ftatues. 

It  is  fcarcly  poffible  for  any  perfon  not  to  be 
miftakcn  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the  porte 
towards  its  provinces,  by  any  analogy  from  the 
political  operations  of  other  European  nations. 
Amongft  us,  the  unfuccefsful  revolt  of  a  whole 
province  would  indeed  give  birth  to  fome  ad- 
ditional rigour,  and  to  fome  flriking  example  of 
punifhment ;  but  the  ferocious  Turk  propofes 
nothing  fliort  of  extermination,  in  order  to  free 
himfelf  from  the  fear  of  future  defedtion.     It 
was  thus  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  who,  inftigated  by  the  deiire  of  liberty,  had 
taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  Ruflia,  returned 
under  their  yoke,  a  deliberate  propofal  was  made 
in  the  divan  to  daughter  them  all  in  cold  blood, 
innocent  and  guilty,  of  whatever  age  or  fex.    Nor 
was  this  the  firll  time  that  the  maffacre  of  the 
whole  Greek  nation  had  been  ferioufly  debated :  it 
was,  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fuccefsfuily 
oppofled  by  Gazi-HafTan,  both  on  motives  of  hu- 
manity and  policy.     The  chief  argument  which 
he  ufed,  and  which  alone  carried  conviction  to 
his  hearers,  was :  if  we  kill  all  the  Greeks,  tve/liall 
kfe  all  the  capitation  they  pay.    Even  without  fuch 
a  provocation,  fultan  Muftafa,  predeceffor  and 
brother  of  Abdulhamid,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  propofed  to  cut  off  <:///  the  Chrijlians  in  the 
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ef/ipircy  and  was  with  difficulty  dilTuaded  from  It. 
Is  this  a  nation  which  merits  that  Britain  ftiould 
enter  into  a  war  for  its  defence  ? 

It  is  wholly  incomprehenfible  to  me,  that  any 
European  nation  can  regard  the  Turks  as  the 
lawful  polfefibrs  of  the  countries  over  which 
their  baneful  dominion  extends.  Such  opinion 
x:an  only  proceed  from  a  total  Ignorance  of  the 
itate  of  the  people  whofe  fovereignty  thefe  fero- 
cious favages  have  ufurped,  and  of  the  circum- 
fiances  which  attended  their  fubjetflion. 

Right  to  a  country  is  acquired  either  by  treaty 
or  by  long  pofTeflion.  Treaty  can  only  apply  to 
a  portion  of  a  country  ceded,  whether  voluntarily 
or  compulfatively,  by  the  fovereign  power. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  as  long  pofleflion  of  a 
country  gives  an  Indifputable  right  of  dominion, 
and  that  as  this  right  of  the  Turks  to  their  pof- 
feffions  has  alfo  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations 
in  their  treaties,  the  aborigines  have  lofl  ail  claim 
to  independence. — As  to  treaties  between  the 
Turks  and  other  nations,  who  had  no  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  countries  ufurped  by  the  Turks,  they 
cannot  be  binding  to  the  Greeks,  who  never 
were  confulted,  who  never  figned  fuch  treaties, 
nor  confented  to  their  being  figned. 

When  one  nation  conquers  another,  and  they 
become  incorporated,  by  having  the  fame  rights, 
the  fame  religion,  the  fame  language,  and   by 

being 
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being  blended  together  by  inter-marriages,  a 
long  feries  of  years  renders  them  one  people. 
Who  can  in  England  diftinguifh  the  aborigines 
from  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans, 
and  other  foreigners  ?  They  are  all  Engliihmen. 

The  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  they  were  (like  all  other  nations  they  con- 
quered) attacked  by  them  without  provocation. 
It  was  not  a  war  for  injury  or  infult  received;, 
forjealoufy  of  power,  or  the  fupport  of  an  ally, 
contefts  which  ought  to  end  when  fatisfaftion 
or  fubmiffion  is  obtained  :  it  was  a  war,  having 
for  its  aim  conquefl-,  and  for  its  principle  a  right 
to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth  ;  a  war  wliicli 
afferted  that  all  other  fovereigns  were  ufurpers, 
and  that  the  depoling  and  putting  them  to  death 
was  a  facred  duty.  Do  the  laws  of  nations  efta- 
bUfh  that  fuch  a  conqueft  gives  right  of  polTef- 
fion  ?  They,  on  the  contrary,  declare  fuch  con- 
queft  ufurpation. 

The  conquered  were  never  admitted  by  the 
Turks  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or  fellow  fubjedls, 
unlefs  they  abjured  their  religion  and  .their 
country;  they  became  Haves,  and  as,  according 
to  their  cowardly  law,  the  Turks  have  a  right  at 
all  times  to  put  to  death  their  prifoners,  the  con- 
quered and  their  pofterity  for  ever  are  obliged 
annually  to  redeem  their  heads^  by  paying  the 
price  fet  on  them.     They  are  excluded  from  all 
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offices  in  the  Itate  ;  it  is  death  for  a  conquered 
Greek  to  marry  a  Turkifh  woman,  or  even  to 
cohabit  with  a  common  proftitute  of  that  na- 
tion ;  they  are  in  every  refpecft  ftill  treated  asr 
enemies  j  they  are  ftill  called  and  diflinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  their  nation,  or  rather  of  the  re- 
ligion they  profefs,  and  a  Turk  is  never  called  a 
Greek,  though  his  family  fhould  have  been  fet- 
tled for  generations  in  that  country;  nor  is  a 
Greek  called  a  Turk,  though  his  anceftors.had 
lived  centuries  in  a  Turkifli  province.  The  tc{- 
timony  of  a  Greek  is  not  valid  in  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, when  contrafted  with  that  of  a  Turk. 
They  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  different  drefs ;  it  is 
death  to  wear  the  fame  apparel  as  a  Turk ;  even 
their  houfes  are  painted  of  a  different  colour;  in 
fine,  they  are  in  the  fame  fituation  they  were  the 
day  they  were  conquered,  totally  diftindt  as  a 
nation,  and  they  have,  therefore,  the  fame  right 
now  as  they  then  had,  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  barbarous  ufurpers  of  their  country,  whofe 
condud  to  all  the  nations  they  have  conquered 
merits  the  eternal  execration  of  mankind. 

In  the  war  between  RufTia  and  Turkey,  which 
continued  from  1 769  to  1 774,  wherev^sr  the  Ruf- 
fians appeared  the  Greeks  took  up  arms  and 
joined  them.  The  hiftory  of  this  war,  and  the 
part  which  the  Greeks  took  in  it,  are  too  well 
known  for  it  to  be  necelfary  that  I  fliould  enter 
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•here  into  any  particulars.  The  progrefs  that 
was  made  againft  the  Turks  was  very  confider- 
able,  and  their  fleet  being  deftroyed  at  Chiflime, 
the  capital  might  have  been  attacked  by  the 
vidorious  Ruffians.  Had  the  Ruffian  admiral 
been  a  man  of  any  experience,  or  of  an  enter- 
prifing  character,  that  war  muft  have  terminated 
in  the  expulfion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 

Nothing  can  place  the  Turks  in  a  more  defpi- 
cable  light,  than  the  progrefs  the  Ruffians  did 
make,  notwithftanding  the  flownefs  of  all  their 
motions,  their  never  profiting  of  any  advantage, 
the  opportunitf^s  they  loft  of  flriking  decifive 
blows,  the  want  of  plan  or  combination  in  every 
enterprize,  and  the  unmilitary  condud  in  the 
execution ;  the  bravery  of  their  troops  indeed, 
when  there  was  a  poffibility  of  fuccefs,  always 
fecured  them  victory.  The  Ruffians  and  Greeks, 
to  this  day,  make  reproaches  to  each  other  of 
mifcondudtj  but  as  the  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lifhed  are  taken  from  the  relation  of  Ruffians, 
we  may  fafely  conclude  that  juftice  has  not  been 
done  to  the  Greeks.  In  this  lad  war,  when  they 
adbed  alone,  they  fought  like  true  defcendants 
of  their  heroic  ancefbors  in  the  little  diverfions 
they  made. 

It  was  folemnly  ftipulated  in  the  17th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Kainargi  (figned  77  July, 
1774)  that  "  T^he  empire  of  RuJJia  rejiores  to  the 
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**  f lib  lime  porte  all  the  ijlands  of  the  Archipelago^ 
**  which  are  under  its  dependetice ;  and  the  j'nb lime 
*^  porte,  OH  its  part,  promifes,  \Jf.  To  obferve  sa- 
**  CREDLY,  zvifh  refpeSt  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
**  iflnnds,  the  conditions  fiipulated  in  the  firfi  article^ 
"  concerning  a  general  amnejiy  and  eternal  oblivion  of 
*'  all  crimes  whatever,  committed  or  fufpe^ed,  to  the- 
•**  prejudice  of  the  fublime  porte.  idly.  That  neither 
**  the  Chrifiian  religion,  not  its  churches,  Jhall  be  ex- 
"  pofed  to  the  fnudlcf  opprefjion,  and  that  no  hin- 
**  drancc  fJiall  be  put  to  their  conjlru^iion  or  repara- 
**  tion ;  fior  Jfuill  thofe  who  officiate  in  them  be  op- 
"  prejj'ed  or  infnlted.  'i,dly.  That  no  payment  JJiall  he 
**  exacted  from  thefe  i/lands  of  the  afmual  taxes  to 
•*  which  they  were  fubjeSted,  viz.  ftnce  the  time 
**  which  they  have  been  under  the  dependence  of  the 
**  Ruffian  empire,  and  alfo,  in  conf  deration  of  the 
"  great  lops  zvhich  they  have  fuffered  during  the 
**  war, for  the  time  of  two  years  to  come,  to  count  from 
*'  the  time  of  their  refloration  to  the  fublime  porte., 
"  \thly.  To  permit  thofe  families  which  zuoidd  quit 
"  their  country,  and  ejlabliffi  themfelves  elfeivhere, 
**  to  depart  freely  with  their  goods  ;  and  to  the  end 
"  that  thofe  families  may  pit  their  affairs  in  order, 
**  the  term  of  one  year  is  granted  to  thetn  for  this 
''"'free  emigration,  counting  froyn  the  day  of  the  eX" 
"  changing  of  the  prefent  treaty.''^ 

Notwithftanding  this  folemn  engagement,  the. 
Turks,  almofl  as  ibon  as  the  Ruffians  had  eva- 
cuated 
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cuated  their  conquefls,  and,  relying  on  tlie  faith 
of  treaties,  had  delivered  up  the  inhabitants  to 
their  domination,  fell  upon  their  vi^ftims,  un^- 
prepared  to  rcfifl  them,  and  mallacred  an  incre- 
dible number,  particularly  in  the  Morea,  where 
their  vengeance  fell  with  ail  its  weight.  Whole 
di(lri(fts  were  left  without  a  fingle  inhabitant,  and 
this  fine  country  is  now  almoll  a  defert.  The 
Greeks  upbraid  the  liuffians  with  abandoning 
them  ;  the  Ruflians  anfwer,  they  relied  on  the 
faith  of  treaties.  They  ought  to  have  known, 
that  the  fetva  of  the  mufti  had  often  announced, 
that  HO  faith  is  to  be  kept  zvith  Chrijiians  ;  hif- 
tory  furnifhed  them  with  numerous  inftances 
of  their  putting  in  pradice  this  precept ;  indeed 
I  know  of  no  inftance  when  they  have  not,  if 
it  appeared  to  them  that  it  was  their  interefb  fo 
to  do  i  and  yet  we  find  writers  who  vaunt  the 
fcrupuloulnefs  of  the  Turks  in  obferving  their 
treaties  ;  they  fhould  always  have  added,  when  it 
ixjas  their  intereji,  and  their  ftatement  vvould  have 
been  juft. 

So  ardent  was  the  wid-i  of  t!ie  Greeks  to  regain 
their  liberty  and  independence,  that  neither 
difcouraged  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Ruf^ 
fians,  nor  deterred  by  the  apprehenfion  of  again 
incurring  the  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Turks, 
as  loon  as  a  frefh  war  broke  out  between  thole 
powers  they  again  took  up  arms. 

A  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Cronftad,  and  failed 
z  ^  for 
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for  the  Archipelago  under  the  command  of  a 
brave,  prudent,  and  experienced  officer,  Admiral 
Greig,  an  Englifhman,  who  had  ferved  in  the 
former  war,  and  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
under  Count  Orlow,  who,  from  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  where  he  faw  no  other  honorable  fervice 
than  quelling  a  riot  at  a  brandy  (hop,  was  raifed 
to  the  fupreme  command  of  a  fleet  and  an  army, 
and  entrufted  with  an  expedition  which  required 
the  greateft  experience  and  talents.  The  king 
of  Sweden  rendered  to  the  emprefs  the  effential 
fervice  of  detaining  her  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  by 
attacking  it  in  that  fea,  and  thereby  putting 
into  her  hand  the  naval  fuperiority  which,  by  its 
abfence,  would  have  pafled  into  his.  This  ill- 
timed  diverfion  of  the  king  of  Sweden  retarded 
the  fate  of  Turkey,  and  the  interference  of  other 
courts  faved  it  for  this  time  j  at  leafl:  they  obliged 
the  emprefs  to  make  peace ;  but  that  peace 
would  have  been  but  of  a  few  months  duration, 
had  not  the  death  of  Prince  Potcmkin  and  fome 
other  circumftances  intervened. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emprefs  fent  manifeftoes 
to  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  flie  had  done  in  the 
former  war,  inviting  the  inhabitants  /o  take  up 
arms^  and  co-operate  with  her  in  expelling  the  ene- 
mies  of  Chrijlianityfrom  the  countries  they  had  tifiirp- 
ed,  and  regaining  them  their  ancient  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 

A  Greek 
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A  Greek  of  the  name  of  Sottiri  was  fent  to 
Epirus  and  Albania,  to  dillribute  manifeftoes, 
and  combine  an  infurreclion  with  the  chiefs.  An 
army  was  foon  raifed  ;  their  head-quarters  were 
at  SulH.  They  marched  againft  the  pafha  of 
Yanina  (Janina)  and  completely  defeated  his 
army  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  his  ion  was 
killed,  and  defpoiled  of  his  rich  armour. 

The  Greeks  coUeded  a  fum  of  money  by  vo- 
luntary fubfcription  of  individuals,  and  fitted  out 
at  Triefte  an  armament  of  twelve  fmail  (hips, 
under  the  command  of  Lambro  Canziani,  a 
Greek,  which  failed  to  the  Archipelago.  They 
were  every-where  vidlorious,  and  the  impreffion 
was  (o  great  and  alarming  to  the  porte,  that  it 
bad  nearly  drawn  the  whole  Turkifh  navy  out 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  left  the  capital  expofed  to 
the  attack  of  a  formidable  Ruffian  fleet,  then  in 
the  ports  of  the  Krim. 

.  The  emprefs  had  fent  a  captain  Pfaro  to  Si- 
cily, to  eftablifli  magazines  for  the  fleet  coming 
out  under  Admiral  Greig,  and  feveral  other  per- 
fons,  tofiirniih  the  Greeks  with  money  and  am- 
munition, and  to  remove  the  difficulties  the  Ve- 
netians, ftill  unv.'illing  to  offend  the  porte,  had 
thrown  in  their  way,  by  obftruding  the  com- 
munication with  the  Ruffians  by  means  of  the 
port  Cf  Prevafi,  the  neareft  to  Sulii.  In  this 
ftate  of  things  the   Greeks  fent  three  deputies 
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to  St.  Pcterfburgh,  with  complaints  againfl:  the 
perfons  commi/Iioned  to  this  fervice  by  the  em- 
prefs.  They  prefented  the  rich  armour  of  the 
pailia  of  Yanina's  Ton  to  her  imperial  majefty ; 
but  were  prevented,  by  the  intrigues  of  thofe 
who  feared  an  enquiry  into  their  fcandalous 
peculations,  for  fevcral  months  from  prcfenting 
their  petition,  and  explaining  the  bufinefs  of 
their  miffion  j  at  length  they  fucceeded  in  ob- 
taining a  private  audience  of  the  emprefs,  to 
which  they  were  conduced  by  Mr.  Zoubov,  the 
favourite.  They  prefented  a  memorial  in  Greek, 
with  a  tranllatlon  in  French,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  exad  copies : 

Tij  ^u^/oXoT(XT1f]f  Iv^o^oTurvj,  y^  9"gO(re/3e5-aTi7 
AvroK^ocTooiTcrvif  x^  BxciXKrcvj  Turucrcou  tccv 
Facriuv,  x^  roc  er.  y^  roc  e^.  >Cf  roc  g^. 

KAI  TSTO  8  "cr^os  'in^ov  ri  £i  /tAij  to  Slot.  [Acmpoi;  X^ovn, 
fAXTiug  Ssri^ivng,  ro7g  VTrs^yoTg  Tr,q  vf/^srs^oa;  Aurox^u- 
TCf  iJtrf  Mf-yaAfJOTHTof  ZToog  uTroxPunv,  Oivafopocg  uv  zr^o- 
ypo>'<i  avToTg  ts'oocs^ipoiJi.tv.  ax  oi7rsTnra,[ji.i:oi  iiy  y.cn 
[xaXa,  iv  iiT^oiryi  ccTriATTKnix  (pe^o//.£i/ot  ^ixvoHvrtq  raj 
^oiKTotg  f\j}t.<po^oii;,  aV  ri  TCtvTr,i;  j3o«^yT>if  T>r^o^ivtG-ixv 
ToTg  riy.£Tipoig  (ru«7r«TPiOT£?,  ol  yoco  eXy.vcr^fUTeg  zroi^oi 
ruv  TS-po^riXub  xKktsuv  tjj?  auTUf  Aut.  Mjy.  ipe^ov  rx 
enXx  narx  ra  xoii/H  £;^9f5  tj*  Xcir^iai/txa  o}/o^xToq, 
dTTSftiXixv  Zv  vZv  Ti^olg  zTfotripi^stVi  ToTg  iro^oCg  t5  uvj/rAs 

« VT-zj  ? 
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ava^apav,    '!3"^c?  tk;  zyoSocg   T»f  aJxj]?  Aut.  Msy.  ottw? 

^Etipov  Ev  iepov  u<p?^7]uoi  ni^uy  to  Xj  nxjoiov  ilaog  rrig 
n[^oci/  zjA^xyyuiXiOiZ^  ov  Xj  Yi^i^no-s  rifxag  iv  tjxutjj  t>j 
ToAjtAStpa  BTn^n^TKTeij  Si-iv  oTroog  ii^XTrar^crcf/^iv,  rr\v  acvrng 
j^UT  Msy-  i^  oov  iToXixKrccv  ocTTOCTHv  (cJ?  (?£  3^  Oi  ixsyifdvii 
Bi-jT'^g)  iyvu[/,si/  ycc^f  on  o  vinrsiJi  Ta^oj  a,i/ytp  (^^eAtPO- 
rciTog  £x  T3  Jijawj/  E^vaj,  li/fjtif  t>5?  y.^xnrxAvg  «UTa,  ac 
t^nX^iv  Xj  ng  Oiv  iv^Kj-xirai.  O  ya^  $i  iccv  juj?  TsXavm, 
eci/ivi<r^£iVTug,  rxg  VTra^yug  xvTv^g  wi^uu  iz'jTCiTg  Ixvrou, 
ug  u^iov  ixsyxXuv  KaTopGujOtoiTO-'v,  ec  ttotj  ax  'iiroiriTi.  kto? 
^i^  ><j  ETj  iy£i^£Tai   ug  ap^oov  pcj   oJ^^yof,  ra  i^^uwi/  sStsf, 

vjjtAWi'  yjii,  Jta  xv^v^oy,sv  tyxl^v  avrou  d^^ifPccTiyov.  kccv" 
^Txreig  a,g  [/.ovov  y^a.(pit  Xj  kk  i^yxi^sToci.  ijscopKruixv  vj 
«i;T?if  Aut.  Mjy.  tv  T»j  yijuwii  ava^po^o.  t/  aro?  tVoir/Cr 
jj/Ait,  tyvwxstjtAEi'  ya.^  oriy  ocurog  XocQmu  XTrsioag  ttco-otyitci; 
^^rtfxccTUV,  (p"/)jwn^£i  0T»  EcTaTrapjjtrE  xvra  utte^  ?3|U.wi/.  J^uva- 
|!A£9a  zsXn^o(po^y)(rui  rrit/  avrvg  Aut.  Mfy.  otj  «<?£  auTo; 
«(?£  Ti?  uXXog  oTTn  etg  riy^xg  aVfAj-aAOr)  £k  tuv  (Tuiv  V7ni^~ 
y'j}V  Stiuxi  ■nf/.iv  Ev  y-ovov  ^-a^irXiov.  r!  f/AKPa  (pXoriyXiccy 
jt,  £T£^£  i/auj  T«  A«]M,7r^8,  y.xr£(rii£vxrr,(rxi/  Xj  07rXi(r^-^(T!X,v 
^M  mg  Twv  w^wi/  p^^r/Aarwv  <?«7r«v>if ,    £i?  jwci/of  £^  j^/z-xv 
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\a<rx<;  tav  K^ni/ixiii/  aura  koityiv,  iSocTramtn  SiKOir  >^  Juo 
p^iAta  J'a?  p^fiKTa  \/6^ri(j^a.ra,  Iy.  tcoi/  t'J'iwi/  aura  v<)»iji;iaT6», 

OTVXKTXq  OLO  VaUC,  IViKlV   T»T3  Ot  O^UfAOCVOi  a,TnXTiiVXV  TOV 

a^eXfov  Xy  rriv  iJ.',nioa.  ocvth,  th  'iXiriXc<,Tt]crxv   t«  uVoip- 
Ojx  iT7\<raiAiv  xiT&Tt  jc,   a>t   £Ta|(A£v  Tji?  era?  S'Ticaufa?, 

7^  TX  iil-/i;j.XTX  auTWV,  >t,  HK  £THV  THg  cng  S'rKTxiipag. 

Ni'j(Tov,  w  K^XTix  BaciXiniTcrx,  ^o^x  rn?  rui/  EXXvi/oiiv 
■ar/rsw?,  vv^jituv  ^Boi/.i^x  xi/afiii/o(T>iUv  rvv  rxinvYiV  rifji.oou 
avx(pocxv.  'O  Ov^xvoc  i(pvXx'^iv  rrni  7i[j!,ilipxv  x7roXvTpoa-i,v 
•srpog  So^xv  tv?  c'/i?  Aut,  Mfy.  vtto  mv  auT.;f  ztrpofxaixvy 
"srpocr^OKU [Ji.su  AurpocraJ,  rnu  xvroKpxTO^ixv  rifxcov  •^pu^Ai- 
vrtVy  T'iiv  -vJXTpixpyjxv  v^  pbcxv  d'^YiOKiTxVj  xxrx^poi/i^icav 
7^  y.xTX7!-xTi^r.crxv  fit  toou  (ii^n/MVj  >t,  (ix^Qa^uu  OQwjua- 
lic]/'  ZTBoa^oHti:[xE]>  (Toij  X'jreo(rxi  raj  twv  A^7]]/xiooU)  x^ 
Axxxi^iy^oi/iui/  XTToyouagj  ra  ru^^avuxa  ^wya,  thtuv  ru>v. 
dyp^wv,  Cp'  uv  f£VxL,H,  Ei/EOvo?,  a'  to  -srvivixx  an  a7r£(rS£r»l> 
a  0  I'tfw?  vTTB^TToXsi  TH?  fAsuGf^ja?,  a>t  sJ'ui/jjSiia-a^  yx^  xl 
<riaspxi  xXktxa  'toou  |3ap?a^cov  XTrotrQsvveiv,  l^ft  J'j  •sras 
Tuu  a'jTa  o^'.'-p-osTWj/  t»ii/  sjM&i/a  Twv  »]PWJ>twi/  zypx^iuv  tuv 
scvr2  ■uTpoTTxrooccu  to:g  i/vv. 

Ai  Xo-fATTPxi  Yi^AUv  Ti^o^ofACii  xvayivoiTZiiv  *!,«rv  tvi;'  ■sra- 
Afizi/  iijW,wi/  jaEyaAjOTTjTa*  ot  xTripoi  XifA,Bvxij  n  £v<pvun  tcov 
(cypuv  jW.«?,  0  Ou^ai/o?  o  Xivvxcog  yiXuv  £^'  'fl/za?,  "/J  ax^^c 
^sPfAOTnTX  rny  i  futrj?  £y.7n/iet  a  ^Ji/oi/  toTj  i/£ojf  «AAa, 
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■Kj  TOiq  ZTBCxpefj-svoK;  yn^aAsoK  tijeawu,  Xiyn  v[ji.7v  'cm.  ^ccq 

Nfjcroi/  zv  Kvcix  ^iSovxi  ri[ji.7v  (tov  £vyx,ova  KovrocvTivou 
Siix  xi'XKTX  nawv,  T8T0  fjt.oi/ov  TO  yivog  oKov  v[j.uv  ItiT 
^BO[ji.£vof/'  (^ysucg  yxo  tuv  i^y-ccv  avroKPXTOPuv  aTrocoffij) 
?ty  \<r£Txi  wf  T8f  sTcoyova?  xvts. 

HatTf  ax.  £(r|U,£i/  ix.  twv  aTTxnXuv  oi  T»vf?  tToX[ji.n(rxv 
aTrxrKTxi  tvw  (xiyxXo^l.r\^6TE^rtv  ruv  xvxxrooi/'  ri;j.Hg 
tiTfAiv  o»  x7riXrxX[j.ii,oi  -Toou  Xxccv  r»?  EXXx^o^  zs-oofji^n- 
Vivi^ivoi  XTToXvTS  ^vux[ji.£ug,  ug  ^l  roniloi  zrpotnrnrlovriq 
TOJ?  TffoiTiv  xvrrig  rif  [^btx  ^sov  <T(io\r\px  tXTnCoi^iv ,  tau.VM- 
c{/.iv  Si  '«rf(rOa»  /^'£>^f<  nXi^ixg  rijtxwi/  xvxTrvoxg^ 

Oi  -Tr\g  u/x£T£/3aj  AuTOK^aroj^ix^j  MfyaAicruloj 

Hocvog  Kiavj, 
HfTpaTToXn,  .     >-  ^ 

A-rr^iXm,    179O.  ^  '   '         "»  ^'  ' 

N/JCoXaoj  UoiVKoiXog. 

^*  Madame, 
"  Ce  n'eft,  qu'  apres  avoir  folicite  long-tems 
en  vain,  les  miniftres  de  Votre  Majeste  Im- 
perial e,  pour  une  refponfe  au  memoire,  que 
nous  avons  eu  I'honneur  de  leur  prefenter,  et 
poufses  au  dernier  defefpoir  par  la  reflexion  des 
malheurs  afFreux  que  ce  retard  poura  produire  a 
nos  compatriotes,  qui,  invites  par  les  manifefles 
de  V.  M.  I.  ont  pris  les  armes  centre  Tennemi  du 

nom 
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nom  Chretien,  et  nous  ont  depute  pour  porter 
I'offre  de  leurs  vies  et  de  leurs  biens  aux  pieds 
de  Votre  Trone  Imperial ;  ce  n'ell  qu'  aprcs 
avoir  perdu  tout  efperance  d'avoir  autrement 
une  prompte  reponfe  pour  arreter  les  ruifleaux 
du  fang  de  nos  freres,  qui  fans  doute  coulent 
ds'jk  k  caufe  de  ce  retard,  que  nous  ofons,  proi- 
terncs  a  ses  pieds,  prefenter  a  Elle-meme 
notre  tres  humble  memoirc. 

Un  autre  devoir,  egalement  facre  pour  nous, 
et  qui  etoit  un  objet  principal  de  notre  miffion, 
nous  porte  a  cette  demarche  hardie  :  de  defa- 
bufer  V.  M.  I.  qui  on  ofe  tromper,  ainfi  que  fes 
minillres :  nous  avons  appris,  avec  indignation, 
que  le  chevalier  Plaro,  homme  abhorre  de  notre 
nation,  de  la  crapule  de  la  quelle  il  eft  forti  *, 
et  oil  il  feroit  refte,  fi,  en  trompant  les  miniftres 
de  V.  M.  I.  avec  une  audace  inoui^^,  il  ne  s'etoit 
pas  fait  valoir  par  la  reprefentation  des  explois 
qu'il  n'a  jamais  faits,  s'erige  a(^uellement,  en 
chef  et  conducleur  de  notre  nation.  S'il  n'y 
auroit  de  mauvaifes  fuites  que  pour  lui,  nous  at- 
tendrions  avec  patience,  qu'il  fe  prefentat  dans 

nos  contrees. Fanfaronnade  cependant,  qu'il 

ne  fera  jamais  que  dans  fes  ecrits.  Comme,  il  a 
as;!  envers  nous  V.  M.  I.  verra  dans  notre  me- 
moire.     Nous  entendons  qu'il  a  pris  de  fommes 

•  This  man  had  beea  a  livery  fervant  in  Peterfburgh. 

immenfes, 
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immcnfcs,  qu'il  pretend  avoir  depenfe  pour  noes  : 
nous  uflurons  V.  M.  I.  que,  ni  lui,  ni  perfonnt 
de  VOS  ofEciers  envoyes  a  nous,  nous  ont  donnc 
iin  feul  rouble.  La  flotille  ct  les  autres  arme- 
mcns  de  Lambro  ont  ete  fait  a  nos  fraix  :  un  dc 
nous  a  abandonne  fon  foyer  paifible  ;  a  arme  a 
fes  fraix  deux  vaifleaux  i  a  depenfe  12,000  ze- 
chins  pour  des  armemens,  et  Ics  Turcs  ont  maf- 
facre  fa  mere,  fon  frere,  ont  rafe  fes  pofleffions  et 
clefole  fes  terres. 

Nous  n'avons  jamais  demande  \  os  trefors: 
nous  ne  les  demandons  pas  adtuellement :  nous 
n*avons  jamais  demande  que  de  la  poudre  et  des 
balles  (que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  achetcr)  ct 
d'etre  menes  en  bataille.  Nous  fommes  venus 
pour  offrir  nos  vies  ct  nos  biens ;  pas  pour  tle- 
mcind^r  des  trefors. 

Daignez,  O  Grande  I  m  p  e  r  at  r  i  c  e  J 
Gloire  de  la  foi  Grecque  !  daignez  lire 
notre  memoire.  Le  ciel  a  referve  notre  deli- 
vrance  pour  le  regne  glorieux  de  V.  M.  I.  C'efl 
fous  Vos  aufpices  que  nous  efperons  de  delivrcr 
notre  empire  ufurpe,  et  notre  patriarchat,  et 
notre  faint  religion  infultees,  des  mains  des  bar- 
bares  Mahometans  ;  de  delivrer  les  defcendants 
d'Athenes  et  de  Lacedemon  du  joug  tyrannique 
de  ces  ignorans  fauvages,  fous  lequel  gemit  una 
nation  dont  le  genie  n'eft  pas  eteint,  que  1 'amour 
de  la  libcrte  inflame^  que  le  joug  de  fer  des 
barbares  n'a  pas  avilie  i  qui  a  devant  fes  yeux, 

toujours 
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toujours  prefent,  1' image  de  Tes  anciens  heros 
■^tiont  rexample  anime  fes  guerriers  encore  au- 
jourdhui. 

Nos  fuperbes  mines  parlent  a  nos  yeux  de 
notre  ancienne  grandeur :  nos  ports  innombra- 
bles,  nos  beaux  pais ;  le  ciel  qui  lur  nous  fourit 
toute  I'annee  ;  I'ardeur  de  notre  jeunneire,  et  de 
nos  decrepits  vieillards  memes,  nous  difent  que 
la  nature  nous  eft  auffi  propice  qu'elle  I'etoit  a 
nos  ancetres.  Donnez  nous  pous  fouverain 
Votre  petit-fils  Constantin,  c'eft  le  voeu  de 
notre  nation  (la  famille  de  nos  empereurs  eft 
eteinte)  et  nous  ferons  ce  qu'  etoient  nos  pre- 
miers ayeux. 

Nous  ne  fommes  pas  de  ces  gens  qui  ont  ofe 
tromper  la  plus  magnanime  de  souve- 
RAiNEs;  nous  fommes  hs  Deputes y  munis  de 
pleins  pouvoirs et  d'autres  documens,  des  peuples 
de  la  Grece  j  et  comme  tels,  profternes  au  pied 
du  Trone,  de  celle,  qui,  apres  Dieu,  nous 
regardons  comme  notre  Sauveur,  nous  protef- 
tons  d'etre  jufqu'  a  notre  dernier  foupir. 

Madame,  De  V.  M.  L 

Les  plus  fideles  et  les  plus 
devoues  ferviteurs, 

St.  Peterfljourg,  (l.  S.)     Pano  KiRI. 

April,  1790.  (l.  S.)     ChRISTO  LazZOTTI, 

(l.  s.)    Niccolo  Pangalo." 

TR  ANSL  ATIONc 
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TRANSLATION. 

Madam, 

It  was  not  until  we  had  long  foliclted  in  vain 
Your  Imperial  Majefty's  minifters  for  an  anfwer 
to  the  memorial,  which  we  had  the  honour  of 
prefenting  to  them;  it  was  not  until,  driven  to 
the  utmoft  defpair  by  the  refledion  of  the  dread- 
ful evils  which  this  delay  might  produce  to  our 
countrymen,  who  (invited  by  the  manifeftoes  of 
Your  Imperial  Majefty)  have  taken  arms  againft 
the  enemy  of  the  Chriilian  name,  and  deputed 
us  to  lay  the  offer  of  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes at  the  foot  of  Your  Imperial  throne ;  it 
was  not  till  we  had  loft  all  hopes  of  otherwife 
obtaining  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  ftop  thofe  ftreams 
of  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  which  doubtlels 
flow  already  through  this  delay,  that  we  have  at 
length  dared  to  proftrate  ourfelves  at  Tour  feet, 
and  to  prefent  our  humble  memorial  to  Your 
Imperial  Majefty  in  perfon. 

Another  duty  equally  facred,  and  which  was  a 
principal  object  of  our  miffion,  induced  us  to 
take  this  daring  ftep :  it  v/as  to  undeceive  Y,  I. 
M.  whom  (as  well  as  Your  minifters)  there  have 
been  people  audacious  enough  to  miflead.  We 
have  learned  with  indignation,  that  the  chevalier 
Pfaro  now  ereds  himfeif  into  a  chief  and  con- 
dudtor  of  our  people  ;  a  man  abhorred  by  our 
nation,  out  of  the  dregs  of  which  he  rofe,  and 

where 
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where  he  would  have  remained,  if  he  had  not 
with  an  unheard  of  audacioufnefs  deceived  Your 
Imperial  majefty's  miniders,  and  aflumed  a  repu- 
tation b)^  attributing  to  himfelf  exploits  he  never 
performed.  If  no  ill  confequences  would  enfue 
but  to  him.felf,  we  lliould  patientl)'^  await  his 
appearance  in  our  country, a  boaft  however  which 
he  never  will  perform  but  in  his  writings.  How 
he  has  acted  towards  us  Y.  I.  M.  will  fee  in  our 
memorial.  We  hear  that  he  has  received  im- 
menfe  fums,  which  he  pretends.to  have  expended 
for  us.  We  aflure  Y.  I.  M.  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  your  officers  fent  to  us,  ever  paid  us  a 
linsrle  rouble.  The  flotilla,  and  the  other  arma- 
ments  of  Lambro,  were  equipped  at  our  own 
expence.  One  of  us  (deputies)  abandoning  his 
peaceful  home,  fitted  out  two  velTels  at  his  own 
expence,  and  expended  in  armaments  12,000 
zechins,  whilft  the  Turks  maffacred  his  mother 
and  his  brother,  levelled  with  the  ground  his 
pofleflions,  and  defolated  his  lands. 

We  never  aiked  for  Your  treafures ;  we  do 
not  afk  for  them  now  ;  we  only  afk  for  powder 
and  balls  (which  wq  cannot  purchafe)  and  to  be 
led  to  battle.  We  are  come  to  ofer  our  lives 
and  fortunes,  not  to  ajk  for  Your  treafures. 

Deign,  O  Great  Emprefs !   Glory  of  the  Greek 

faith !  deign  to  read  our  memorial.     Heaven  has 

referved  our  deliverance  for  the  glorious  reign 

"^  of 
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of  Y.  I.  M.  It  is  under  Your  aufpices  that  we 
hope  to  deliver  from  tlie  hands  of  barbarous 
Mahomedans  our  empire,  which  they  have 
ufurped,  and  our  patriarchal  and  our  holy  re- 
ligion, which  they  have  infulted;  to  free  the  de- 
fendants of  Athens  and  Lacedemon  from  the 
tyrannic  yoke  of  ignorant  favages,  under  which 
groans  a  nation  whofe  genius  is  not  extin- 
guifhed  ;  a  nation  which  glows  with  the  love  of 
liberty ;  which  the  iron  yoke  of  barbarifm  has 
not  vilified  j  which  has  conftantly  before  its  eyes 
the  images  of  its  ancient  heroes,  and  whofe 
example  animates  its  warriors  even  to  this  day. 

Our  fuperb  ruins  fpeak  to  our  eyes,  and  tell 
us  of  our  ancient  grandeur ;  our  innumerable 
ports,  our  beautiful  country,  the  heavens  which 
fmile  on  us  all  the  year,  the  ardour  of  our  youth, 
and  even  of  our  decrepid  elders,  tell  us  that  na- 
ture is  not  lefs  propitious  to  us  than  it  was  to 
our  forefathers.  Give  us  for  a  fovereign  Your 
grandfon  Const  an  tine  :  it  is  the  wiih  of 
our  nation  (the  family  of  our  emperors  is  ex- 
tind*)  and  we  Ihall  become  what  our  ancef-<- 
tors  were. 

Wc 

*  In  Europe  we  are  apt  to  think  that  thofe  who  bear  the 
names  of  Comnenos,  Paleologos,  &c.  are  defcendants  of  the 
imperial  family :  the  Greeks,  however,  themfelves  have  no  fuch 
notions ;  they  are  either  Chriftian  names  given  them  at  their 
taptifm,  or  that  they  have  taken  afterwards,  and  they  only  de- 


A  A 
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We  are  not  perfons  who  have  dared  to  impofe 
on  the  moji  magnanimous  of  Jovereigm :  we  are  the 
deputies  of  the  people  of  Greece,  furniflied  with 
full  powers  and  other  documents,  and  as  fuch 
proftrated  before  the  throne  of  Her,  whom, 
next  to  God,  we  look  on  as  our  faviourj  we 
declare  that  we  fliall  be  till. our  lateft  breath, 

MADAME,  YOUR  IMPERIAL   MAJESTy's 

Mod  faithful  and  moft 

devoted  fervants, 
fit.  Peter(burgh,      (l.  s.)      Pano  KiRl. 
April,  1790.       (l.  s.)     Christo  Lazzotti. 
(l.  s.)     Niccolo  Pangolo. 

As  thefe  people  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Turkifli 
vengeance,  I  have  not  fcrupled  naming  them. 

fcend  to  the  fecond  generation.  A  man  is  called  Nicolaos  Pa- 
pudopulo ;  the  former  is  his  name  received  in  baptifm,  and  the 
latter  a  fyrname,  becaufe  he  was  tlie  fon  of  a  prieft ;  his  fons  take 
the  furname  of  Nicolopulo  (fon  of  Nicolaos)  added  to  their  Chrif- 
tian  name,  and  their  children  the  father's  Chriftian  name  as  a 
Airnarae.  Thofe  of  Fanar  have,  particularly  lately,  affefted  to 
keep  great  names  in  their  families,  which  were  only  Chriftian 
names,  or  names  which  they  have  taken  of  themfelves,  or  were 
afterwards  given  them  by  their  parents,  relations,  or  friends. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  forae  names  in  the  Archipelago,  parti-, 
cularly  where  the  family  has  preferved  for  fome  generations 
more  property  than  their  neighbours ;  but  their  names  do  not 
add  to  their  refpeft  among  the  other  Greeks,  who  all  know  the 
origin  of  them,  and  have  not  the  leaft  notion  that  there  is  any  li- 
jieal  defcent  to  be  traced  of  their  ancient  imperial  or  noble  fa- 
milies, notwithftanding  the  pretenfions  often  of  fome  of  them, 
who  bear  their  names  when  they  come  to  Europe. 

The 
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Th  e  emprefs  received  them  very  gracloufly, 
and  promiled  them  the  affillance  they  afked. 
They  were  then  conduced  to  the  apartments  of 
her  grandfons,  and  offering  to  kifs  the  hand  of 
the  eldeft  grand-duke,  Alexander,  he  pointed 
to  his  brother  Condantine,  telling  them,  it  was 
to  him  that 'they  were  to  addrefs  themfelves; 
they  reprefented  to  him  in  Greek  the  objeft  of 
their  miflion,  and  concluded  by  doing  homage  to 
him  as  their  emperor  (Bac-iAeuf  rw  'HxXiuuv.)  He 
anfwered  them  in  the  fame  language.  Go,  and  let 
every  thing  be  accordhig  to  your  zvi/Jies. 

With  this  memorial  they  prefented  a  plan  of 
operation^  from  which  I  Ihall  extraft  only  a  few 
particulars  : — ^They  propoied,  after  the  emprefs 
had  furniflied  them  with  cannon,  and  enabled 
them  to  augment  the  fquadron  under  Lambro 
Canziani,  and  fent  them  engineers  to  condud: 
the  fiege  of  ftrong  places,  to  begin  their  firil 
operations  by  marching  from  SuUi,  where  the 
congrefs  was  held,  and  whence  they  had  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  all  Greece. — Their  route  was 
to  be  firfl  to  Livadia  and  to  Athens,  dividing 
into  two  corps.  In  their  march  they  were  to 
be  joined  at  appointed  places  by  troops  from  the 
Morea  and  Negroponte.  To  this  ifland  the 
lleet  of  Lambro  was  to  fail.  They  were  then 
to  proceed  in  one  body  to  Theffalia  and  to  the 
tity  of  Salonichi,  where  they  would  receive  large 

A  A  2  reinforce- 
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reinforcements  from  Macedonia.  The  whole 
army  being  then  affembled,  they  were  to  march 
to  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  with  (as  they  calcu- 
lated) three  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  meet  the 
Ruffians,  and  proceed  to  Conllantinople,  where 
they  hoped  the  Ruffian  fleet  would  be  arrived 
from  the  Crim  ;  if  not,  they  efteemed  their  own 
force  fufficient  to  take  that  city,  and  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  and  their  iflands. 

In  this  plan  the  eftablifhment  and  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  magazines,  and  retreats  in  cafes  of  difafler, 
were  provided  for.  The  force  of  the  Turks  in 
different  parts,  and  the  different  movements  to 
oppofe  them,  were  calculated.  All  their  re- 
fources,  and  the  amount  of  the  troops  each  place 
had  engaged  to  furnifh,  were  plainly  ftated,  as 
well  as  the  means  they  had  adopted  to  carry  on 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  all  parts  of  the 
country,  both  with  refpedl  to  their  own  allies 
and  the  movements  of  the  Turks.  To  enter 
more  into  particulars  would  not  be  jufiifiablein 
rne. 

The  emprefs  fent  them  to  the  army  in  Mol- 
davia, to  Prince  Potemkin,  giving  them  i,ooo 
ducats  for  their  journey  thillier.  They  left 
Peterfburgh  the  ^^  May  1 790.  In  Auguft  they 
were  fent  to  Greece  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  and 
Major  General Tamara  with  them,  to  fuperintend 

the 
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the  whble  expedition,  and  furnilh  them  with  the 
^ffiftance  they  required. 

.  It  merits  attention,  that  the  king  of  Pruflia 
had  pofled  an  army  of  150,000  men,  in  June- 
1790,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia;  that  the  con- 
vention of  Reichenbach  was  figned  the  27  th  of 
July.  The  fentiments  of  the  court  of  London 
refpefting  the  war,  and  its  probable  interference 
in  as  ferious  a  way  as  Pruffia  had  done,  were 
known  at  St.  Peterfburgh.  It  is  to  thefe  clr- 
cumflances  we  muft  attribute  the  flownefs  with 
which  the  projedls  of  the  Greeks  were  fe- 
conded.  They  were  allured  that  they  (liouki 
have  every  fuccour  they  required,  and  mucl% 
more :  money  was  fent,  but  not  much  of  it  dif- 
burfgd  ;  they  were  enjoined  to  prepare  every 
thing,  but  to  undertake  nothing,  till  the  proper 
moment  fhbuld  arrive  for  their  adting,  which, 
they  were  told,  depended  on  many  circumftances, 
of  which  they  were  ignorant.  Lambro  in  the 
meantime  afted  by  himfclf,  but  could  undertake 
nothing  of  any  confequence.  Things  remained 
thus  till  after  the  campaign  was  ended,  and 
Prince  Potemkin  came  to  St.  Peterfburgh. 

The  fate  of  the  armament  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Lambro  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Greeks  proved  on  this  occalion  their  love 
of  liberty,  their  paffion  for  glory,  and  a  perfe- 
verancein  toils,  obedience  to  difcipiine,  and  corn- 
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tempt  of  danger  and  death,  worthy  of  the  bright- 
eft  pages  of  their  hiftory  -,  they  fought  with,  and 
conquered,  very  fuperior  numbers ;  and  when 
at  laft  they  were  attacked  with  an  inequality  of 
force,  as  great  as  Leonidas  had  to  encounter,  they 
fought  till  their  whole  fleet  was  funk,  and  a  few 
only  faved  themfelves  in  boats. 

Lambro  had  only  refomxes  left  to  fit  out  one 
fingle  fliip :  the  news  of  a  peace  arrived;  but 
boiling  with  indignation  at  the  negle<^  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Ruffian  agents,  and  thirfh- 
ing  for  revenge,  he  failed  notwithftanding,  and 
attacked  and  deftroyed  feveral  Turkifh  vefFels  : 
he  was  declared  a  pirate,.and  difavowed  by  Ruflia 
— but  he  was  not  intimidated— at  length  he 
was  again  overpowered  ;  he  difdained  to  ftrikej 
his  veliel  funk  under  him,  and  he  again  efcaped 
in  his  boat,  and  took  refuge  in-  the  mountains  of 
Albania. 

The  condud  of  the  Ruflian  agents  to  him 
was  the  moft  fcandalous.  The  peculation  of  all 
thofe  entrufted  at  a  diftance  with  the  emprefs's 
money  was  become  fo  glaring  and  common,  that 
they  looked  on  it  as  their  own  property.  Lam- 
bro was  fuftered  to  be  imprifoned  for  debts  con- 
tra(5led  for  his  armaments,  and  was  only  releafed 
by  the  contributions  of  his  countrymicn. 

In  the  fpring  of  1791,  an  armament  was  pre-* 
pared  in  England  to  fail  for  the  Baltic,  to  force 

the 
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the  emprefs  to  make  peace.  The  kiri^  of  Pruffia 
was  ready  to  co-operate  by  lahd.:  Inftead  of 
the  fleet,  Mr.  Fawkener  arrived  at  f*eter(burgh. 
It  \Va5  ftill  undetermined  by  the  emprefs,  whe- 
ther fhe  fliould  brave  England  and  Pruflil 
(though  from  the  turn  affairs  had  takertirl  Eng- 
land, and  the  arrival  of  another  ambaflador^  (he 
was  aiTured  fhe  had  little  to  fear  from  our  fleet> 
and,  confequently,  little  from  the  Pruffian  army) 
or  make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  the  conditions 
(he  had  confented  to  when  fhe  was  more  ferioufly 
alarmed. 

In  this  uncertainty  a  courier  was  kept  re'ady 
to  depart  with  inftru<?lions  to  General  Tamara. 
The  king's  envoy  was  informed  of  this  circum* 
fiance,  and  would  have  learnt  immediately  the 
contents  of  the  difpatch,  which  would  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  emprefs's'  refolu- 
tion  refpedling  the  profecution  of  the  war,  br 
confenting  to  peace.  The  courier,  however, 
was  not  difpatched.  The  bufinefs  was  termi- 
nated with  the  king's  joint  envoys.  Prince  Po- 
temkin  departed  for  the  army,  and  on  his  road 
learnt  the  victory  gained  by  Repnin  over  the 
vizir's  army,  and  the  figning  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  Secret  orders  iiad  been  fent  to  Repnin, 
as  fbon  as  the  emprefs  had  refolved  to  conclude 
a  peace,  which  he  fortunately  executed  ;  and  it 
k  certain  that  he  received  a  copy  of  the  arrange- 
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ment  made  with  the  king's  miniflers,  before  he 
iignedv'the  preliminaries.  Impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  departure  of  the  mef- 
fenger  difpatched  to  Conftantinople,  fo  that  he 
did  not  arrive  till  any  interference  of  our  amb^-, 
fador  could  be  of  no  eife(fl:.  i^^.joH;') 

-ffjt  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  that  though  the  em- 
prefs  pretended  fhe  had  of  her  own  accord  (and 
before  the  arrangement  with  His  Majefty  was 
known  to  her  general)  concluded  a  peace,  the  in- 
terference of  His  Majefty  in  bringing  about  that 
event  had  a  weighty  efFed. 
.'  ,When,  tbje.-news  of  the  llgning  the. prelimi- 
naries reached  the  Ruffian  fleet,  it  had  beaten 
the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  purfuing 
them  into.thechannel  of  Conftantinople,  where 
.they  muiX  ioe\itab]y  have  been  deftroyed.  Had 
the. Huflian. admiral  been  a  man  of  more  expe- 
rience>  they  might  all  have  been  taken  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

Thus  ended  a  war,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia, 
would  have  placed  the  emprefs's  grandfon  on  the 
throne  of  Conftantinople  j  and,  had  not  circum- 
ftances  imperioully  prefcribed  to  them  the  part 
they  a6led,  we  fliould  have  had,  in  Ruflia  and 
Greece,  allies  which  would,  long  ago,  have  en- 
abled his  majefty  and  the  emperor,  in  all  human 
pfobability,  to  have  humbled  a  foe,  which  now 
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threatens  all  Europe  with  total  fubverfion,  and 
even  to  become  the  inftrument  of  emancipating 
Greece  from  the  Turkiih  tyranny^  not  to  become 
an  independent  people,  but  to  be  oppreffcd  by 
a  worfe  tyranny,  under  the  name  of  Hberty. 

TheSuliotes  ftill  maintain  their  independence; 
they  were  often  attacked  by  the  Turks,  but  were 
as  often  fuccefsful;  they  fought  feventeen  battles 
or  fkirmijQies,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  had 
nearly  been  fatal  to  them,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  communicated  to  me  by  a  drogo- 
man,  now  in  the  Britilli  fervice,  which  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  charader  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Epirus ;  and  it  contains,  befides,  very  curious 
and  interefting  matter.  The  authenticity  of 
what  he  relates  cannot  be  called  in  quefhion,  as 
it  very  exadly  agrees  with  every  other  account 
I  have  received. 

*  In  1792,  being  in  the  French  fervice  as  in- 
terpreter, I  was  fent  from  Salonico  by  the  French 
conful,  Mr.  Cofenery,  on  fome  bufmefs  regard- 
ing the  confuUhip,  to  Ali  Pafha,  at  Yanina,  the 
capital  of  Epirus.  I  arrived  there  the  ift  of  May, 
and  found  the  pafha  making  great  nreparations 
for  war.  I  found  alfo  there  the  French  conful 
of  Prevefa,  Mr.  de  la  Sala  (a  defcendant  of  the 
Saias,  who  betrayed  the  Morea  to  the  Turks, 
when  in  the  poffefTion  of  the  Venetians)  and  act- 
ing as  commiffary,  not  only  to  provide  timber 

in 
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Ih  Epirus  for  the  French  navy*  but  alfo  for  revb-? 
lutionizing  that  country, 

'  He  communicated  to  me  his  commiffion,- 
inlinuating,  that  if  I  would  affift  him,  I  might 
exped  great  rewards.  One  day,  when  we  were 
with  Ali  Pafha,  our  converfation  turned  upon 
the  French  revolution,  which  was  always  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  excite  him  to  throw  off  all 
obedience  to  the  portc.  The  paiha  faid  to  us — 
"  Tou  wi/lfee  that  AllPaJIia,  the  fuccejjor  of  Pirot 
^'  (Pyrrhus)  zvill Jurpafs  hi?n  in  every  kind  of  enter-' 
"  prized 

*  The  pafha  continued  to  affemble  troops 
without  making  known  his  intentions.  In  July, 
bis  army  confided  of  20,000  good  Turkiih  fol-* 
die rs,  who  were  the  more  formidable,  as  they  were 
ail  Albanians.  He  then  declared,  that  his  defign 
was  to  attack  the  Maliomedan  town  of  Argiro- 
caftro,  fituated  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Ya- 
nina,  which  would  not  be  governed  by  a  perfon  he 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  nor  anywife  fubmit  to  him,. 
With  this  excufe  he  wrote  to  Captain*  Bogia 
and  Captain  Giavella,  two  of  tlie  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  of  Sulli,  praying  them  to  meet  him 
with  all  their  foidiers  or  companions,  to  aflift  in 
his  expedition.  1-Iis  letter  was  in  modern  Greek, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  which  I  infertj 

*  The  Gret:k^  call  their  chiefs  captains^ 
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ttiat  the  learned  reader  may  fee  how  much,  o# 
how  little,  it  differs  from  the  ancient. 

^iAOi/AS  KoiTTirdv     MtTO^IX    >t,    KOCTTITIXV    TPaQiXXx, 

tyu  0  AAu  n.7rx(ri<x.^  <raf  p^ajfl£Tw,  Xy  cdq  ^iXu  to* 
fAXTix,  nretSfi  Xj  lyu  ^£t;^w  zToX\a.  xxXco  ry\v  a.v$oxyx- 
vuxv  (Txq  xy  -uxXXnix^iav  axg  y-n  (pxtvirxi  vxyja  ^iyxky[V 
^etxit  xTTo  XoyH<Txg,  XoiTTov  fxri  ax^tn  xXXiug  t^xdx- 
xaAw,  xXX  f  J6w?  07ra  Xx^iri  tjjv  ypx(py\v  ^jf,  vx  [AX^o^'iTl 
eXxcxg  tx  irxXXiv-x^iX  >cy  vx  sX^trs  vx  us  iu^srs  Sixvx 
vxyuy  vx  TzoXifJLncu  raj  Ep^^f^^  i*"^'  '^^'^'*^  *■""*  "  •f^  ^ 
0  xaj^of  o7r«  Ep^co  ^^axv  xiro  Xoyd(Txq^  x^  fxivu  vx  etSui 
rviv  (ptXixu  <yxg  ^  rriu  xyxTTTW  otts  £;^£Tf  ^»»  Xoy^  [ji.^' 
6  Aaip£(ra?  S'Aw  ifost  S\jfrXog  xtt  'o<rov  SlSui  f»V  tS;  Atf- 
€«^»Ta;  (Ji*  Ti  >^  ri  z:xXXi)i.xcix(rxg  j^svou  zirug  'tvxi 
voXXa  (Ji.iy xXoTi^n  xtto  ty^  b^iktiv  T8?.  Xoittov  iyu  i\v 
Tffxyio  vx  -sTohi^yicu  -nr^iv  vx  £A7£T£  £(7£k,  Jtj  cxg  XXPTtpoO 
hXXiyo^x  v^  £A0£T£.    rxZrx  j^  <raf  yxiPtru. 

VERBAL   TRANSLATION. 

•*  My  friends.  Captain  Bogia  nnd  Captain  Gia- 
vella,  /,  AH  PaJJia,  falute  you,  and  kifs  your  eyes, 
becanfe  t  well  knozv  your  courage  and  heroic  minds. 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  have  great  need  of  you,  there" 

fofe,  I  entreat  you  immediately,  when  you  receive  my 
letter,  to  ajfemble  all  your  heroes,  and  come  to  meet 
me,  that  I  may  go  to  fight  my  enemies.  This  is  the^ 
hour  and  the  time  that  I  have  need  of  you.  I  expeti 
to  fee  your  friendfhip,  and  the  love  which  you  have 

for  me.     Tour  pay  fliall  be  double  that  which  I  give 
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to  the  Albanians^  becaufe  I  knozv  that  your  courage  is 
greater  than  theirs  j  therefore  I  will  not  go  to  fight 
before  you  come^  and  I  expe5l  that  yowivill  come  foon» 
"this  only^  and  I  faluie  you:* 

*  I  was  prefent  when  the  pafha's  Greek  fecretary 
wrote  this  letter,and  1  took  a  copy  of  it,  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  him  or  to  me  as  a  matter  of  fecrecy. 

'  AH  PaOia  is  an  Albanian  of  Tepe-dellen ; 
fon  of  Veil  Pallia,  who  governed  a  part  of 
Albania ;  though  a  Mahomedan,  he  under- 
ftands  very  little  Turkilh,  and  fpeaks  only  Greek 
and  the  Albanian  language,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  Slavonian,  Turkifli,  Greek,  and  a  few  old 
French  words,  but  perfectly  uftinteHigible  to 
thofe  who  underftdnd  all  thefe  languages. 

*  Onfecerving  this  flattering  letter,  the  chiefs 
held  a  cotincrl  with  their  men.  Captain  Bogia 
and  the  majority  of  the  foldiers,  thought  the 
paflia's  propol'al  was  only  a  ftratagem  to  get  them 
into  his  power,  and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  their 
mountain.  Captain  Bogia,  in  confequence, 
wrote  to  the  pallia,  that  he  received  his  letter 
with  great  relpecl  and  fubmiflion,  and  was  him- 
felf ready  to  obey  his  orders  5  but  as  he  could 
not  perluade  his  people  to  tollow  him,  it  was 
unneceliliry  for  hini  to  go  alone.  Captain  Gia- 
vella,  either  through  avarice  or  ambition,  was 
induced    to    comply  with  tlie   palha's  requelt, 

and 
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and  went  to  his  army,  though  only  with  feventy 
men.      He  was  received  with  great  marks  of 
friendfliip.     The  pa(ha  and  his  army  marched 
four  leagues  on  the  road  towards  Ai^irocaftro, 
and  encamped  ;  but  he  fent  an  advanced  poll, 
confiding  of  400   men,  under  a  bulukbafhee, 
as  far  as  the  town,  and  the  people  making  a 
fortie,  a  fkirmiQi  enfued.     Giavelli  and  his  men 
were  now  perfe(flly  convinced  of  the  pafha's 
defign,  and  laid  afide  all  fufpicion  j  but  fix  days 
afterwards  they  were  all  feized  unawares,  as  they 
were  difperied  in  the  Turkifli  camp,  and  put  in 
heavy  irons,  except  three,  who,  getting  their 
arms,  defended  themfelves  till  they  were  llain. 
The  men  were  fent  to  Yanina,  and  imprilbned 
in  the  fmall  illand  which  is  in  the  Acherufian 
Lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  Yanina  ftands ; 
but  Giavelli  was  kept  in  the  camp.     The  pafha 
immediately  turned  his  march  towards  Sulli,  and 
arrived  before  the  mountain  the  next  day.     The 
Suliotes,  who  are  always  on  their  guard,  had  no- 
tice of  the  palha's  approach,  and  of  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  fix  hours  before  he  arrived. 
They  afrembled,and  gave  the  command  in  chief 
to  Captain  Bogia,  whofe  abilities  they  knew.' 

The  mountain  of  Sulli,  or  Caco-fulli,  fo  called 
on  account  of  the  ill  the  Turks  have  experienced 
from  them,  is  fituated  eight  leagues  from  Santa- 
maura  (or  Leucas)  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  having 
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Prevafa  (Nicopolis)  to  the  fouth-weft,  diftant 
ten  leagues;  Yanina  to  tLe  eaft,  twelve  leagues; 
and  fouth-eaft,  Arta,  diftant  eight  leagues. 

To  the  fouth,  this  mountain  joins  the  Chi^ 
masra  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  alfo  by- 
independent  Greek  Chriftians,  allies  of  the  Su- 
liotes.  On  the  eaft,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
is  a  fine  plain  of  about  fix  fquare  leagues,  which 
is  very  fertile;  in  it  they  have  built  four  villages, 
for  the  purpofe  of  cultivating  the  land,  but  in 
time  of  danger  the  inhabitants  fly  to  the  moun- 
tain. There  being  no  water  in  the  plain,  they 
have  funk  cifterns  or  refervoirs  to  colled  the  rain. 

The  mountain  is  a  natural  ftrong  fortrefs. 
Three  fides  are  perpendicular  precipices  to  the 
bottom-  The  top  of  the  mountain  they  call 
Tripa,  w  hich  fignifies  a  cavity.  There  is  only- 
one  narrow  fleep  paffage  to  afcend  to  it,  and  it 
is  defended  by  three  towers,  nearly  a  mile  diftant 
from  each  other,  fituated  on  eminences,  where 
the  road  is  moft  dilEcult.  The  afcent  is  about 
three  miles  long.  In  the  firft  mile  there  is  a 
village  called  Kapha,  which  fignifies  top  or 
fummit. 

On  the  fide  towards  Chimsera  there  is  a  fmall 
brook,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  of 
thofe  mountains,  from  which,  in  cafe  of  need, 
the  inhabitants  of  SuUi  get  water,  by  letting 
down  fponges,  as  the  fides  are  not  even  enough 
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^o  let  down  any  kind  of  bucket  or  other  veflel ; 
4nd  this  water  cannot  be  cut  off  by  the  Turks, 
as  it  is  defended  by  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

*  Captain  Bogia  ordered  corn  to  be  carried 
from  the  villages  to  the  Tripa,  for  fix  months 
provifion,  as  it  is  always  kept  in  readinefs  to  be 
tranfported ;  the  four  villages  were  then  evacu- 
ated j  half  o(  the  inhabitants  went  to  Kapha, 
and  the  others  to  Tripa,  their  laft  afylum,  which 
will  contain  ten  thoufand  men.  Thefe  difpofi- 
tions  being  made,  he  threw  into  the  cifterns  hogs 
and  lime,  and  other  naftinefs,  to  prevent  the 
Turks  ufing  the  water. 

*  The  pafha  encamped  in  the  villages,  and 
furrounded  the  mountain  at  a  diftance,  to  pre- 
vent their  receiving  afliftance  of  troops  from  the 
Chima^riotes,  or  ammunition  from  St.  Maura  or 
Prevafa,  whence  they  are  always  fupplied.  The 
main  body  of  the  Turkilh  army  in  the  villages 
was  commanded  in  perfon  by  the  paflia ;  the 
corps  towards  Chimera  by  his  fon  Mokhtar, 
pafha  of  Arta  (of  two  tails)  and  Captain  Pro- 
gnio,  a  chief  of  the  Paramathian  Albanefe ;  the 
fide  towards  Prevafa,  by  Mamed  Bey  and  Ofman 
Bey  his  brother  j  that  on  the  fide  of  Arta,  by 
Soliman  Ciapar,  another  chief  of  the  fame  Al- 
banian town  of  Paramathia,  a  man  of  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  tall,  and  of  a  fine  gigantic  ftature, 

having 
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having  no  appearance   of  age  but   the  fnowy 
whitenefs  of  his  beard  ;  he  had  with  him  eleven 
Ions  from  thirty  to  fixty  years  of  age,  all  tall  and 
ftrong  like   their  father:    their  bodily  ftrength 
and  perfonai  courage  caufed  them  to  be  looked 
on  as  heroes,  and  gave  them  a  remarkable  fupe- 
riority  among  their  countrymen  :  they  went  to- 
gether, that  if  one  fell  the  others  might  revenge 
his  death  ;  for  among  thefe  people  it  is  the  cuf- 
tom,  that  relations  go  to  th?  war  together  to 
revenue  each  others  death,   Thofe  who  have  the 
greatell  number  of  relations  are  the  mod  power- 
ful families,  and  the  fathers  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies are  their  chiefs.* 

I  will  fpeak  a  little  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe 
Paramathian  Albanefe.      Their  town  is  fituated 
twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Yanina ;  they  pof- 
fefs  a  territory  of  twelves  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  can  bring  into  the  field  20,000  men. 
Their  country  is  fo  mountainous  and  inacceflible, 
that  they  have   never  been  conquered  by  the 
Turks.     How  they  became  Mahomedans  they 
do  not  know  themfelves  exa(5lly  ;  feme  of  them 
lay,  that   w4ien  the  Turks   firft  ir:\aded  thefe 
countries,  they  made  peace  on  condition  of  be- 
coming Mahomedans,  and  preferving  their  inde- 
pendence.    They  fpeak  Greek,  and  know  no 
other  language ;  they  look  on  the  Turks  and 
other  Albanians  as  effeminate,  and  hold  them  in 

the 
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the  utmoft  contempt.    They  have  no  regular 
government ;  each  family  or  relationfhip  (clan) 
adminifters  juflice    among   themfelves.      The 
largeft  clans  have  the  moft  influence  in   the 
country  in  all  public  or  general  matters.     They 
are  careful  not  to  kill  a  perfon  of  another  kin- 
dred, as  the  relations  revenge  his  death,   and 
when  once  bloodlhed  is  thus  begun,  it  goes  on 
till  one  of  the  clans  is  extind:.     They  always 
carry  their  guns  with  them,  whenever  they  go 
out  of  their  houfes,  and  never  quit  them  i  even 
at  home  they  are  not  without  piftols  in  their 
girdles  j  at  night  they  put  them  under  their  pil- 
lows, and  lay  their  gun  by  them  befide.     The 
fame  precautions  are  obferved  in  all  thefe  parts, 
except  in  the  town  of  Yanina.   There  are  among 
the  Paramathians,  however,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  Greek  Chriftians,  who  all  live  in  the  fame 
manner.      Thofe  who  are  Mahomedans  know 
little  of  their  religion,  or  pay  little  regard  to  it ; 
their  women  are  not  veiled ;  they  drink  wine, 
and  intermarry  with  the  Chriftians.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  they  will  not  eat  pork ;  but  if  the 
hufband  and  wife  are  of  different  religions,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  boiling  in  the  fame  pot  a 
piece  of  pork  and  a  piece  of  mutton. 

All  ftrangers,  Turks,  Europeans,  Greeks,  or 
others,  who  happen  to  pafs  on  their  territory,  or 
are  caught  by  them,  are  carried  to  their  public 
market,  and  there  fold. 

B  B  *  Being 
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*  Belrtg  one  day  jit  Yanihai  at  the  Greek  arch- 
bifhop's  hbufe,  i  favV  a  Piedmontefe  prieft,  Vvho, 
travelling  in  thefe  parts3  had  been  feized  by  the 
Paramathians,  and  fold ;  his  llbry,  as  related  to 
me  by  the  prelate,  is  as  follows :  Soliman  Ciapar 
being  at  his  houfe  one  day  on  a  vifit,  told  himj 
Ithat  he  had  bought  a  Frank  for  four  piaflres,  but 
that  he  was  ^ood  for  nothing,  and  though  he 
beat  hirti  dailyi  he  touM  n'6t  make  him  db  -fb 
much  wotk  as  his  bread  was  worth;  he  would 
'theirfoi'e,  he  faid,  when  lie  got  home,  kill  him  a* 
a  ufelefs  beaft.     The  archbifhop  offered  to  buy 
him  for  the  four  piaftrB  Ire  had  c6il:,  and  to  piy 
'the  mortcy  immediately-,'  it  'Gi^par  -  would  ^ve 
fectirity  (for  h^rc  rto  'one  Irufts  ahothei').     The 
bargain  being  fettkd,  the  Frank  Was  fent :  h^ 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  a^nd  the  a^eh-i 
bifhop  cftablinicd  a  fchool  under  his  diire'diOA 
at  Ya'ni'na,  for  Greek  children.     VV'heii.'4''\Va& 
there,  he  gained  fifty  a'nd  iixty  pialire?  ai  Mouthy 
and  wa^  fo  pleafed  with  liis   litu-ation  and  the 
kindnefs  of  the  archbiihop,  that  lie  had  refolved 
to  remain  in  that  country,  and  marr^^.' 

A  ftranger  might  travel  into  thefe  mountains, 
and  Nvould  be  treated  hofpitably  by 'tiie  inhabi- 
tants, if  while  ^he  was  in  a  heighfef^et^irig  coun- 
trj^jhe  ptrt  -himferf  under  the  pro{e6lidn  of  a 
Paramathian,  who  would  give  fecufity- fot  his 
being  brought  back  fafe.        '     '   ■:'■    .*  *'':fr-- 

I  *But 
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*  But  to  return  to  fhe  piiflia's  expedition.  The 
fecond  diy  after  the  irmy  had  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Sulli,  the  palha  caufed  Captain  Gia- 
Vella  to  be  brought  befoie  him,  and  told  him^ 
that  if  he  would  inform  him  how  he  Gould  get 
poffeffioh  of  the  mountain,  he  would  not  only 
fpare  his  life,  but  make  him  beluk-bafliee  of  the 
province.  Giavelli  anfw^fed,  that  if  he  would 
fet  him  at  liberty,  he  would  go  to  the  mountain  j 
and  engage  his  party,  and  at  leaft  half  the  inha-* 
bitants,  to  fubmit  to  him^  and  take  tip  arms 
ao:3.in{l  Boeria;  that  by  thefe  means  h^  could 
introduce  the  pafha's  troops  into  the  Tripa, 
V^henthe  other  parfy  would  alfo  be  glad  to  make 
their  peace  without  fighting.  The  paiftia  afked 
him  what  fecurity  he  would  give  for  his  per- 
forming his  promifes.  Giaveila  anfwered,  he 
Would  give  him  as  an  hoilage  his  only  fon,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  deafer  to  hiriK 
than  his  own  life,  that  if  he  deceived  hiiti  \i6 
might  put  his  Ton  to  death.  Glavelk  accord- 
ingly called  his  fon  down  from  the  mountain  j 
but  a.s  foon  as  he  got  to  the  mountain  himfelf, 
he  wrote  to  the  pafha  as  follows  : 

**  AH  Pa/Iia^  I  am  glad  J  have  deceived  a  traitor ', 

I  am  here  to  defend  my  country  againji  a  thief.   My 

fon  will  he  pit  to  deaths  but  I  will  defperately  re- 

venge  him  before  I  fall  myfelf.     Som^  m^y-t  H^^  you 

B  s  2  Turks, 
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Turks,  zvill  fay  I  am  a  cruel  father  to  jacrifiee  my 
Jon  for  my  ozvn  fafety,  I  ^nfwer^  if  you  took 
the  mountain,  my  fon  would  have  been  killed,  with 
all  the  reji  of  my  family  and  my  countrymen ;  then 
I  could  not  have  revenged  his  death.  If  i^e  ,are 
viftorious,  I  may  have  other  children,  my  zvife  is 
young.  If  my  foUy  young  as  he  is,  is  not  tvilling  to 
be  facrificed  for  his  country,  he  is  not  zvorthy  to  live, 
or  to  be  ozvned  by  me  ns  my  fon.  Advance,  trait  or,  I 
am  impatient  to  be  revenged,  1  atn your fworn  enefny., 
Captain  Giavella." 

The  Greek  original  yvas : 

iii  vx  iixptvtivau  rrsM  TrenT^iSoi  (ak  ivotvriov  in;  svxv  xA£7r7r)t/. 
0  yoj  /a5  i&fAft  Aro9ai/£j  tyu  h^U)q  aTrtXTrtrw?  S'lXw  toi/ 
i>c^ixei<rw  sr^iy  vas  ATToOavoj.  xaTrjoi  T^oxoj  xafiws  iffivx 
^fXav  Hirav  on  (i[*ai  aaTrkoi^yoi  vrxTtcxi  fuiro  vx  S'u- 

CiX^U,  TO))  t^ Oil  [AH  $IX  TOV  lh)CQV  fJ^^  AtT^O]tAO>  a7rOA^lVO[Jl.Xk, 

CT»  XV  t(T'j  TS-xeeig  to  (iayov  S'fXjif  (rHOTO(r»)f  tov  t/oi'  /xa 
fxi  TO  £sr»A»7rov  rng  (pxi^iXeiug  //.«  Xy  t»j  <ruv7r«T^iOT£?  /(*«, 

TOT£?   SiV  ^X  ^TTC^KTW   VX   £X^4X»I(rW   TOV   SxvXTOV   T«   XfATi-^ 

XV  nxjjtrw/xfv  S^fAf*  ip^w  «AAa  vt^ix  »i  yivixx  fxn  y^vxi  vtx. 
txt  0  yo;  juu  >£C(  xa9w^  rvat  J^ev  jm£i/£(  iV^apifrjjLtvoi  yx 
3'yflr»ar»J  J«a  t»)v  z^xroiix  Ta,  auroj  J'fv  rv«»  a^JOj  v« 
^n<rn  x,  v<%  f'yt'i-pi^ETat  wj  i^9(  i*s.  Tseo^oomt  XTTife 
(*f*xi  av'jTroixdVG^  vx  m^ixriix. 
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*  The  paOia  did  not  think  proper  in  his  rage 
to  put  the  hoftage  immediately  to  death,  but 
fent  him  to  Yanina,  to  his  ibn  Ve]im-bey,vvho 
governed  in  his  abfence.  I  was  prefent  when 
tjie  boy  was  brought  before  him  :  he  aniwered 
the  queftion  put  to  him  with  a  courage  and 
audacioufnelb  that  aftoniflicd  every  one.  Velim- 
bey  told  him,  he  only  waited  the  pafha's  orders 
to  roafl  him  alive.  1  don't  fear  you,  the  boy 
aniwered  ;  my  father  will  do  the  fa.me  to  your 
father  or  your  brother  if  he  takes  them.  Hq, 
w^as  put  in  a  dark  prilbn,  and  fed  on  bread  and' 
water. 

tJ>^The  palha  attacked  the  village  of  Kapha, 
and  was  repulfed  three  different  timQS  with  great 
lofs,  but  Captain  Bogia  confidering  the  difparity 
of  numbers,  as  the  Suliotes  had  only  900  men 
in  the  Tripa,  refolved  to  abandon  this  poft, 
which  the  Aibanefe  took  polTeflion  of  the  next 
time  they  attacked  it,  though  with  confiderable 
lofs,  the  Suliotes  firing  at  them  from  among  the 
rocks  in  fafety. 

f  The  palha's  troops,  fuffering  very  much 
through  want  of  water,  which  was  brought  to 
them  fix  leagues  on  horfes,  as  all  thole  who  at- 
tempted to  fetch  water  from  the  brook  under 
the  Sulli  mountain  Were  killed  by  Hones  the 
women  rolled  down  on  them,  or  Ihot  by  the  men, 
began  to  mutiny ;  the  pallia  tjierefore  deter-, 
mined  to  ftorm  the  Tripa  the  next  day,  and 
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having  affembled  the  prmcipal  officers,  and 
chofen  800  Albanians,  he  difplayed  all  his  trea- 
fure  in  his  tent,  which  confided  of  Venetian 
ducat-Sji'&nd  told  them,  it  fliould  all  be  diftri- 
buted  among  them  if  they  took  Tripa  ;  and  that»' 
be(ides,  they  Ihould  have  all  the  immenfe  riches 
which  it  was  known  were  there.  The  next  day 
the  800  Albanians,  having  at  their  head  Meh- 
njetember,  and  in  the  'main  body  two  fons  of 
Soliman  Ciapar,  and  in  the  rear  Captain  Brogno, 
inarched  to  the  afiault,  and  drawing  their  fa- 
bres,  declared  they  would  no|:  Iheathe  them  till 
they  were  viftorious. 

*  Captain  Bogia  left  4G0  men  to  garrifonTiripa, 
and  fent  four  hundred  to  lie  in  ambufcade  im 
the  foreft  oii  e^ch  fide  of  the  road,  with  orders 
not  to  attack  till  the  fignal  agreed  on  was  made 
from  the  fecond  tower,  in  which  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  with  fixty  men,  and  from  whence,  by  means 
of  fignals.  he  commanded  the  movements.  Gia- 
vella  went  with-  the  troops  into  the  forefk  like  a 
common  folclier,  the  better  to  take  his  meditated 
revenge.  The  ambufcade  was  commanded  by 
Demetrius,  Bogia's  fon. 

♦  The  head  of  the  Albanian  column  advanced 
without  moleftation  as  far  as  the  fecond  tower, 
which  they  furrounded,  and  fummoned  Bogia 
to  furrender.  He  replied,  he  could  not  truft 
himfelf  to  them,  but  would  fubmit  to  Captain 
Brogno  when  he  arrived ;  they  therefore  marched 

further 
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further  up  towards  Tripa,  leaving  him,  as  they 
thought,  a  prifoner.  The  paflia's  army,  feeing 
the  Albanefe  had  advanced  without  rcfiftance 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  fearing  to  be 
deprived  of  a  fliare  of  the  plunder  of  Tripa,  left 
their  tents, and  ran  up  the  mountain  with  fliouts 
of  viftory.  When  Bogia  faw  that  the  enemy, 
in  number  about  4,000,  had  advanced  to  the 
third  tower,  which  was  near  the  Tripa,  he  rang 
a  bell,  the  hgnal  for  a  general  attack,  which  was 
a  general  llaughter:  the  ambufcade  prevented 
any  returning.  They  were  in  every  part  expofed 
tothe  fire  of  the  Suhotes,  who  >'ere  covered  by 
the  rocks  or  the  trees,  and  from  the  fecond  tower 
Bogia  made  great  havoc.  The  women  from  the 
heights  rolled  down  great  (tones,  which  for  that 
purpofeare  ahvay  spiled  up.  The  enemy  defended 
therafelyes,  when" (the  Suliotescame  out  to  meet 
them,  with  great  obilinacy  j  they  were,  however^ 
all  killed,  except  140,  who  furrendei-ed  them^- 
felves  prifoners.  Among  them  was  a  fon  of  So- 
liman  Ciapar,  and  many  officers.  The  SuHotes 
had  fifty-feven  killed  and  twenty ^feveh wounded. 
Giavella  was  among  the  llain.  After  (hooting 
from  the  ambufcade  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy,  he  fallied  out  with  f.  me  of  his  friends, 
to  avenge  the  fuppofed  death  of  his  fon,  and  to 
fight  till  all  the  enemy  were  killed,  or  he  him- 
felf  fell.  After  making  a  great  havoc  among  the 
enemy,  into  the  thicked  of  whofe  ranks  he  had 
B  B  4  run 
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run  forward  with  defperate  valour,  he  fell,  cot 
vered  with  wounds,  and  furrounded  by  heaps  of 
llain. 

'  The  bodies  being  thrown  down  from  the 
rocks  into  the  Turkilh  camp,  ftruck  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  with  fuch  a  panic  that  they 
fled  with  great  precipitation  towards  Yanina, 
and  abandoned  the  paflia,  Bogia  profited  of 
their  diforder  to  fend  200  men,  who,  falling  on 
the  rear,  cut  off  great  numbers.  The  paflia 
himfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty,  and  killed  two 
horfes  before  he  got  back  to  Yanina.  All  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  arms,  provifions,  and  the 
pafha's  treafure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
liotes,  befides  four  large  cannon,  which  they  drew 
up  to  the  Tripa,  and  which  were  a  great  acqui- 
fition  to  them. 

*  The  other  corps,  towards  Prevafa,  Arta,  and 
Chimzera,  followed  the  example  of  the  main 
body,  and  reached  Yanina  in  great  hafle.  So 
great  indeed  was  their  panic,  that  none  of  them 
ilopt  till  they  got  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
thinking  they  were  flill  purfued  by  the  Suliotes. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  communication  being 
opened  with  the  Chima^riotes,  the  Sulian  army 
increafed  in  two  days  fo  much,  that  they  found 
themfelves  flrong  enough  to  oflfer  the  paflia  bat- 
tle in  the  open  plains.  They  marched  to  an 
eflate  of  the  pafha's  near  Yanina,  and  took  pof- 
felTion  of  it,  whence  they  fent  him  a  letter, 

threaten- 
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threatening  to  take  hiin  priibner  In  his  haram. 
They  purfued  the  Paramathians  into  their  counr 
try,  where  they  cut  down  the  trees,  and  drove 
away  vaft  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep  to 
SulU. 

*  The  paCh^,  apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  his 
capital,  fent  a  bifhop  to  propofe  peace  to  the 
Suliotes.  It  was  concluded  on  the  following 
conditions : 

*  I  ft.  That  the  pafha  cedes  to  the  Suliotes  all 
the  territory  as  far  as  Dervigiana  {d^  leagues 
from  Yanina)  inclufively. 

*  2.  That  all  the  Suliotes,  who  were  prifoners, 
i"hould  be  fet  at  Hberty.  (Thus  Giavella's  fon 
returned  fafe  to  Sulli.) 

'  3,  The  palha  Ihould  pay  100,000  piaftres 
as  a  ranfom  for  the  prifoners  the  Suliotes  had 
made. 

*  With  the  Paramathians  they  concluded  a 
feparate  peace,  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  the 
pallia. 

*  The  conditions  were,  that  they  fhould  in  fu^ 
ture  be  allies,  and  that  they  fhould  on  all  occa- 
lions  fuccour  the  Suliotes,  both  with  men,  arms, 
and  provifions,  when  they  were  at  war. 

*  Returned  home  to  their  mountain,  the  Su* 
liates  divided  the  booty,  and  the  100,000  pi- 
aftres, into  five  parts :  one  was  deftined  to  the 
repair  of  churches,  which  the  Turks  had  da- 
maged, and  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  Tripa, 

dedicated 
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dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin ;  the  lecond  part 
\vas  put  into  the  pubHc  box  for  the  feryice  o( 
the  community  ;  tlie  third  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  inhabitants,  without  diftindion 
of  rank  or  age  ;  the  two  other  parts  were  diftri- 
buted  to  the  famiUes  of  thofe  who  had  loft  men 
in  battle, 

*  This  peace  was  foon  broken  by  the  palha, 
who  was  twice  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  Su- 
liotes  gained  flill  greater  honour.' 

The  writer  of  this  journal  further  fays,  that 
in  this  country  there  are  t^n  Greeks  to  one 
Turk ;  that  the  Sulian  army  always  confifts  of 
about  20,000  men,  including  their  neareft  neighr 
bours  on  the  Chimera  mountains.  He  points 
out  how  eafy  it  would  have  been  for  thern  to 
have  put  in  effecfl  what  their  chiefs  had  concerted 
with  the  Ruffians.  But  I  avoid  entering  into 
particulars,  as  I  might  give  information  to  thofe 
who  would  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it.  .--'♦^vt^  .,^-7,.,^,; 

It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  French 
conful,  Mr.  de  la  Salas,  had  advifed  the  pallia  to 
get  pofieffion  of  Sulli  and  Chimsera^  as  then  he 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  porte,  if  he 
threw  off  all  obedience ;  and  that  the  French 
could  then  fupply  him  with  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition, he.  Mr.  de  la  Salas  was  one  day  Ihot 
dead  in  the  ftreet  at  Prevafa  by  a  captain  o£ 
Lambro's  fleet. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  TurkiJJi  Empire  conftdered,  zvith  regard  to  its 

,  .      Jporeizn  Relations, 
'  f,»r  "  .        ** 

TH  E  preceding  pages  have  fhown  the  inter^ 
nal  fituation  of  theTurklfli  empire  ;  they 
have  traced  the  progrefs  of  a  power  founded  in 
violence  and  rapine,  growing  up  in  tyranny  and 
injuftice,  and  ultimately  verging  to  corruption 
and  decay.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  expofe  the 
defedt^  of  internal  conftitution  and  adminiflra- 
tipof  •'to  the  politician  it  muft  be  matter  of  fe- 
rious  enquiry  to  learn  what  are  the  foreign  rela- 
tions to  which  thefe  domeftic  arrangements  give 
birth ;  what  rank  in  the  fcale  of  political  im- 
portance fuch  an  empire  has  obtained  ;  and  how 
its  exiftence  has  afFedted,  and  its  approaching 
annihilation  will  affedt  the  interefts  of  other 
ftates.  This  view  of  the  fubjed;  muft,  however, 
be  taken  with  great  caution. 

In  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  great  and  impor- 
tant changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  balance 
of  power,  once  a  fubjed  of  fo  much  contention 
and  jealoufy,  has  received,  and  is  daily  receiving, 
fuch  fhocks  as  feem  to  threaten  its  total  fub- 
verfion. 

In  the  midft  of  this  chaos  we  n^ay  flill.  how- 
ever, perceive  the  outlines  of  two  grand  combi- 
nations 
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nations  of  interefts  dividing  Europe  by  their  mu- 
tual oppofition.  At  the  head  of  thefe  confede- 
racies may  be  placed  the  two  ancient  rivals  in 
opulence  and  glor}^  Great-Britain  and  France ; 
and  however  we  may  be  inclined,  with  philofo- 
phers,  to  lament  that  there  exift  irreconcileable 
interefts,  or  political  prejudices,  which  fo>v  eter- 
nal difcord  between  nations,  on  account  pf  their 
vicinity  and  power,  it  muft  be  reluftantly  ac- 
knowledged, that  fuch  interefts  and  fuch  preju- 
dices not  only  do  exift,  but  are  likely  to  become 
ftill  ftronger  on  the  part  of  the  French  republir 
cans,  who,  while  they  preach  univerfal  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  toleration  to  all  mankind,  aft 
with  a  fpirit  of  inveterate  hatred,  defpotifm,  and 
infufferance,  which  the  narroweft  prejudices,  and 
the  deepeft  depravity  of  human  nature  could  only 
produce. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  powers,  as 
well  as  moft  of  thofe  that  rank  in  the  firft  clafs, 
have  nearly  the  fame  relationfliip  of  interefts  as 
heretofore ;  but  the  inferior  ftates  are  moftly 
thrown  from  their  balance,  many  of  them  either 
totally  or  partially  annihilated,  and  feveral  in- 
duced to  form  alliances  diametrically  oppofite  to 
their  former  principles  of  policy. 

In  order  to  explain  the  connexion  of  Turkirti 
politics  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  take  into  confideifttion  the  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  interefts  of  the  different  powers,  and  to 
ihow  their  relation  to  the  prcfent  or  any  future 
ftate  of  that  empire.  Prevloully  to  this,  however, 
a  general  Iketchof  the  prcfent  fituation  of  things 
may  tend  to  elucidate  our  further  difquifitions. 

The  attachment  of  France  to  Turkey  is  ra- 
tionally founded  on  the  great  commercial  advan- 
tages which  (he  enjoys  from  that  nation ;  on  the 
ufe  Ihe  makes  of  the  porte  to  form  a  diverfion  in 
her  favour,  whenever  the  fituation  of  her  affairs 
on  the  continent  requires  it  j  and  on  her  parti- 
cular jealoufy  of  Ruffia,  which,  by  obtaining  pof- 
feffion  of  the  paffage  from  the  Black  Sea,  might 
fend  a  naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
evident  diminution  of  the  French  power  and  com- 
merce. The  local  fituation  of  the  pofleffions  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  ever  made  it  an  objed:  of 
jealoufy  to  France;  fhe  has,  therefore,  laboured  to 
crufti,  or  at  leaft  to  curb  that  power,  and  finds 
an  additional  bond  of  friendfhip  with  the  Turks 
in  their  hoftility  to  the  emperor.  Much  light  is 
thrown  on  this  fubjedl  by  the  papers  printed  at 
Paris  fince  the  revolution,  entitled  Politique  de 
toils  les  Cabinets  de  l^ Europe  pendant  les  Regnes  de 
Louis  XV.  et  XV I.  It  there  plainly  appears  (did 
we  want  proofs  to  convince  us)  that  France  con- 
fiders  Spain,  Pruflia,  and  Turkey,  as  its  beft  and 
moft  natural  allies ;  and  that  whenever  it  was 
conneded  in  bonds  of  amity  with  Auilria,  it 

never 
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never  confidered  that  alliance  otherwife  than  as 
a  temporary  convenience,  and  fccretly  enter* 
tained  fentiments  hoftile  to  the  profperify  of 
that  houfe  J  that  it  regarded  the  prefervation  of 
the  Turks  as  a  matter  infinitely  more  important 
to  her  than  Poland  or  Sweden  5  that  itsjealoufy 
and  hatred  to  Ruflia,  even  when  it  courted  her 
friendfhip,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  her,  could  only  be  equalled  by  its  hatred  and 
its  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  reafort 
to  believe,  that  the  republic  thinks  differently. 

France  then  being  by  fyftem  the  avowed  6t 
fecret  enemy  of  the  two  imperial  courts,  it  is 
to  her  that  the  powers  which  have  to  dr^ad 
either  of  thofe  courts  will  naturally  look  fof 
fupport.  ■'-'  '-^'^^    •'■' 

Pruffia,  whole  views  of  aggraiftifeeitient  de* 
pend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  ruin  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who 
both  look  with  en\7  or  apprehenfion  on  the  ftill 
growing  power  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  mufl:  be 
induced  by  fuch  motives  to  attach  themfelves, 
when  they  dare,  to  France,  and  of  confequencfe 
muft  be  inclined  to  fupport  the  Ottontan 
power. 

It  is  by  other  views  of  policy  that  the  nations 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe  are  direfted  in  forming 
their  alliances  with  France.  Moft  of  the  Italian 
ilates,  by  their  comparative  infignificance,  are 

rendered 
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rendered  neceirarily  dependent,  and  by  theif 
lituation  muft  be  led,  either  through  fear  or  po-* 
licy,  to  court  the  protection  of  that  power ;  while 
Spain,  ever  jealous  of  the  Britiili  naval  fuperi-^ 
ority,  ever  apprehenfive  for  the  fate  of  her  colo- 
nies, fees  in  France  alone  an  ally  fufficiently 
powerful  to  difpel  her  fears  and  to  defend  her 
interefts. 

The  reafons  aliedged  for  the  connedion  of 
different  nations  with  France  will,  in  their  con- 
verfe,  point  out  the  motives  for  alliance  with 
Britain.  Among  the  fecondary  powers  attached 
to  us  are  Portugal  and  Naples ;  the  one  by  long 
commercial  habits,  and  a  fear  of  its  more  potent 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  Spain  ;  the  other,  by 
a  like  apprehenfion  of  the  French  enmity,  fecret 
or  avowed. 

'On  the  fide  of  Auflria  we  fee  an  ancient  ally 
again  united  to  us  by  a  recent  treaty,  and  by  a 
iimilarity  of  intereft,  which  muft  continue  as 
long  as  the  fecret  or  avowed  connection  fublifts 
between  France,  Fruffia,  and  Turkey. 

Ruflia,  which  has  rifen  to  its  prefent  impor- 
tance, even  more  by  the  pohcy  of  its  monarchs 
than  by  the  greatneis  of  its  population  or  terri- 
tory, vaft  as  they  are,  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
confidered  as  removed,  by  its  northern  lituation, 
fo  far  from  the  fphere  of  European  po-litics,  that 
it  may  occafionally,  and  at  its  option,  either  en- 
ter- 
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ter  into  them,  or  preferve  a  neutrality,  as  beft 
fuits  its  purpofe ;  an  advantage  which  no  other 
ftate  polieffes,  and  of  which  the  emprefs  is  per- 
fcdlly  aware,  having  frequently  avoided  taking 
part  in  thofe  very  contefts  which  tended  to  pro- 
mote her  interefts.    Though  RufTia  has  not  long 
been  raifed  to  the  lituation  (he  now  occupies, 
lier  army  is  the  moft  formidable,  and  has  many 
advantages  over  every  other  military  eftablilh- 
meut  in  Europe  :  bcfides  a  great  naval  force  in 
the  Bailie,  Ihe  has  obtained  a  complete  fuperi- 
ority  ovtr  the  Turkilh  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
both  by  the  number  and  excellence  of  her  fhips, 
and  the  Ikill  and  courage  of  her  failors,  fo  that 
the  can  open  to  herfelf  a  paflage  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  now  polieffed  of  all  the  means, 
io  long  and  fo  perfeveringly  puriued  from  the 
time  Peter  the  firft  took  Afoph  to  this  day,  of 
anniliilating  the  monftrous  and  unwieldy  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  Ottoman  fceptre  in  Europe.     The 
emprefs  has  alfo  conceived  the  vaft  and  generous 
deiign  of  delivering  Greece  from  its  bondage, 
and  of  ellablifhing  it  under  a  prince  of  its  own 
religion,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.     It 
v/as  not  long  ago  the  policy  of  the  Britilh  cabi- 
net to  CQunteraft  thefe  fchemes  of  the  emprefs 
(with  what  reafon  we  will  not  now  confider) ; 
but  a  conviftion  of  the  fimilarity  of  her  interefts 
with  her  own  now  prevails ;  the  Turkilh  claufe 

(In 
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(in  all  preceding  treaties)  was  giren  up  in  the 
treaty  of  1795,  and  a  war  between  Ruflia  and 
Turkey  now  becomes  a  cafus  foederis  with  Great 
Britain,  and  flie  is  juRly  confidered  as  our  moft 
valuable  and  mod  natural  ally. 

If  this  general  fketch  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe 
be  juft,  it  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  motives 
which  have  aftuated,  and  are  likely  to  actuate 
the  conduct  of  different  powers  in  their  indivi- 
dual relations. 

To  return  to  France. — ^This  nation,  ever 
verfed  in  intrigue  and  fertile  in  politicians,  has 
appeared  under  all  circumftances  to  be  beft  in- 
ftrufted  with  regard  to  the  real  ftate  of  Turkey, 
dnd  has  (hewn  a  conviction  of  the  weaknefs  of 
its  alh%  at  the  very  time  when  it  v/as  moft  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  its  importance.  Thus  it  was, 
that  when  the  Count  de  Vergennes  (who  by  a 
long  refidence  at  the  porte  as  ambaflador,  had 
obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  refources 
of  the  empire)  was  direded  by  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  to  excite  theTurks  to  war  againft  Ruf- 
fia,  he  ftated  the  moft  forcible  reafons  for  an  op- 
pofite  line  of  condud.  Thcfc  reafons,  which 
were  conclufive  with  the  minifter,  were  founded 
on  the  real  weaknefs  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  the  falfe  ideas  of  its  ftrength  entertained 
by  feveral  courts  in  Europe,  which  it  would 
have  been  fo  impolitic  in  France  to  have  re* 

c  G  moved, 
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moved,  by  fuffering  the  Turks  to  engage  in  a 
war  deftrudive  of  their  reputation.  The  fame 
Count  de  Vergennes,  when  he  became  minifter, 
inflrufted  Monfieur  de  St.  Prieft,  to  ufe  every 
argument  which  might  induce  the  Turks  rather 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Ruflia  than  to  engage 
in  a  war. 

The  arrangement  of  the  difpute  with  Ruffia 
in  1778,  was  attended  with  fome  fmgular  cir- 
cumflances.  The  Turks  had,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  Kainargi,  appointed  a  new  khan  of  the 
Crim,  and  fent  him  with  a  fleet  of  lliips  of  war,, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1777,  to  the  port  now  called 
Sebaftopolis,  to  fupport  the  Tatars^  whom  they 
had  before  excited  to  rebel  ag;ainft  their  lawful 
khan,  Shaheen-Guerrai.  On  thefe  grounds  a 
war  had  nearly  broken  out,  when  the  porte,  after 
holding  a  lecret  divan,  fuddenly  refolved  on 
peace,  and  notified  their  determination  to  Mr. 
Stachief,  the  Ruffian  envoy.  He  applied  to 
the  EnghOi  ambaflador,  Sir  Robert  Ainflie,  to- 
affift  at  the  conference  to  be  held,  and  ad  as 
mediator  at  the  ligning  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. Sir  Robert,  however  (doubtlefs  for  good 
reafons)  refufed,  and  Monfieur  de  St.  Prieft 
was  fent  for,  who  readily  accepted  the  ofiice,. 
and  France  appeared,  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  refufal  of  our  ambaiiador,  as  mediatrix'. 
From  this  time  Monfieur  Stachief  was  fo  much 
6  governed 
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governed  by  the  French  amballador,  that  his 
court  thougiit  it  neceflary  to  recal  him,  as  the 
emprefs  by  his  condud  plainly  perceived  the 
tendency  of  the  French  councils  to  iupport 
Turkey. 

In  1 783,  when  Rufiia  found  it  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary for  her  own  fafety,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
her  rubje(5ls,  who  were  continually  expofed  to 
the  incuriions  of  the  Tatars,  to  take  pofleffion  of 
the  Crim,  and  annex  it  to  the  empire,  the  French 
ftill  perfuaded  the  Turks  to  yield  for  the  time  to 
neceflity,  and  rather  to  give  up  the  Crim  than 
run  the  rifk  of  lofmg  Conftantinople  itfelf. 

The  late  emperor  Jofeph  had  formed  with  the 
emprefs  the  plan  of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  had  obtained,  as  he  thought,  the 
acquiefcence  of  France ;  but  that  artful  power, 
unwilling  to  hazard,  and  at  that  moment  unable 
to  fupport  an  open  conteft  in  favour  of  the 
Turks,  employed  all  its  engines  in  fecret  manoeu- 
vres for  their  caufe. 

The  imperial  courts  difcovered  thefe  dcfigns, 
■but  not  before  France  had  prevailed  on  Sweden 
to  declare  war  againfh  Ruffia,  after  the  porte  had 
imprudently,  and  contrary  to  their  advice,  done 
it,  and  had  by  means  of  M.  de  Choifeul-Goufiier 
negociated  a  fubfidy  from  Turkey  to  the  Swedifii 
monarch.  The  part  which  France  alfo  took,  not 
only  in  acquiefcing,  but  in  urging  Great  Britain 
c  c  2  and 
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and  Pruflla  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  oi  Ruflia,  and 
lupport  the  king  of  Swed^tn  in  that  war,  was  well 
known  to  the  two  imperial  courts. 

Since  that  time  Autlria  and  RufTia  (other  cir- 
cumflances  having  intervened)  turned  their 
views  to  an  alliance  with  his  Britannic  Majeft}', 
and  which  has  ftill  been  flrengthencd  by  the  de- 
claration or  triple  alliance  ilgned  in  September 
1795.  Towards  them,  therefore,  France  muft 
retain  an  hoftile  difpofition^  while  her  connec- 
tions with  Spain,  FrulTia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey, 
refult  from  mutual  and  natural  intcrefts,  as  that 
v>-ith  other  ftates  does  from  motives  of  depend- 
ence and  felf-prefervation. 

Spain,  notwithftandingthe  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritories, and  the  immenfity  of  her  refources  if  well 
managed,  feems  to  have  been  degraded  almofl 
to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary  power.  Her  colonial 
pofleffions,  the  fource  of  her  apparent  fplendor 
and  of  her  political  degeneracy,  have  become 
an  obje(fl  of  fo  much  appreheniion  to  her,  that, 
unable  to  rely  on  her  own  force  for  their  pre- 
fervation,  fhe  muft  court  the  alliance  of  a  more 
powerful  neighbour.  Of  the  two  chief  naval 
powers,  Britain  excites  the  greater  jealoufy,  as 
pretending  to  the  command  of  the  ica^  and  ap- 
pearing ever  intent  on  the  extenfion  of  her  com- 
merce and  foreign  poffeffions.  This  antipathy 
is  heightened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  rcfentr 

iiicnt 
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mcnt  with  whicli  Spain  views  on  hcv  own  coaft 
the  Britifli  fortreis  of  Gibraltar,  as,  on  ihe  other, 
lier  attachment  to  France  has  been  cheriQied  by 
intimacy,  and  by  the  mutual  iiuereft  which  they 
have,  to  keep  the  northern  powers  out  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Of  the  influence  of  political  opinions  (whe- 
ther monarchical  or  republican)  in  confolidat- 
ing  the  union  of  the  different  parties,  I  forbear 
at  prefent  to  fpeak,  becaufe  the  principles  which 
are  here  laid  down  as  the  bafis  of  fuch  union, 
apply  to  the  countries  under  whatever  form  of 
government  they  exift.  So  long  as  different 
nations  retain  the  fame  relations,  commercial  and 
political,  which  they  now  bear  to  each  other,  fo 
long  will  the  general  outlines  of  the  fyftem  of 
Europe,  and  its  grand  divifions  of  intereft,  re- 
main nearly  as  they  are  here  rcprefentcd.  Opi- 
nion may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  a  motive  piore 
forcible  than  the  permanent  diflindions  of  inte- 
reft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  war  between  Spain 
and  France  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  monar- 
chy ;  but  thefe  caufes  are  merely  temporary,  and 
however  the  difpute  may  terminate,  recurrence 
will  ever  be  had  to  thofe  principles,  which,  be- 
ing founded  on  local  and  effential  diflinflions, 
have  the  greatefl^poffible  degree  of  permanency. 
The  French  republic  have  proved,  that  they 
have  the  fame  notions  with  refpe(5t  to  the  alli- 
c  c  7  ance 
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arice  with  Spain  as  the  monarchy  had  ;  (the  fa- 
mily compact  was  framed  entirely  by  intereft ;) 
they  look  on  it  as  "  the  mofl  ejj'cntial  as  zveli as  the 
"  tndft  natural  zvhich  France  can  formy  Were 
monarchy  to  be  re-eftabliOied  in  France,  fhould 
we  have  made  an  ally  of  Louis  XVIII.  or  a  friend 
of  One  fingle  emigrant  ?  I  fpeak  here  with  re- 
fped  to  political  connection. 

Prussia,  which  has  been  led  forward  to  its 
prefcnt  eminence  by  a  train  of  fortunate  events, 
muft  choofe  that  ally  which  Vv^Il  befl  enable  it, 
not  only  to  preferve  its  fituation,  but  purfue  its 
never-ceafing  projed's  of  aggrandizement :  it  has, 
perhaps,  fometimes  to  choofe  between  France 
and  Ruffia;  but  it  cannot  rely  on  the  latter; 
tranfitory  events  niviy  unite  their  interefts  for  a 
moment,  perfdnal  predile6lion  of  fovereigns  may 
influence  the  option  for  a  time,  but  no  folid  al- 
liance can  be  formed ;  and  befides,  the  partition 
of  Poland  has  fovvn  the  feeds  of  difcord,  which, 
f6me  day  or  other,  will  ripen.  With  France 
no  fuch  circumftances  exifti  it  is  the  country 
which  can  procure  to  PrufTia  m.ore  advantages 
'than  any  other,  and  in  return  receive  more  from 
it.  From  Rufha  and  fi-om  Ensrland  it  has  drawn 
occafional  means  of  aggrandizement,  but  it  has 
always,  even  in  the  mornent  of  receiving  their 
afTiftance,  looked  on  them  with  a  fufpicious  eye. 
Should  PrufTia  be  ferioully  allied  with  Rufha, 

Auilria 
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Auftria  muft  be  leagued  with  France ;  and 
fhould  then  a  quarrel  take  place  between  ilic 
two  former,  Pruflia  might  not.  have  it.  in  its 
power  to  break  the  Auftrian  alliance,  and  join 
France  in  the  moment  of  diftrefs.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  wily  cabinet  will  throw  itfelf 
into  the  hands  of  a  power,  on  which,  from  man}'- 
circumftances,  it  can  never  for  any  length  of 
time  rel}'.  The  aggrandizement  of  Pruffia  mull 
be  at  the  expence  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
the  fyftem  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peterfburgh 
never  will  be  to  ruin  that  houfe. 

Pruffia  will  temporize  with  the  emprefs,  but 
its  prefent  and  future  fyftem  undoubtedly  will 
be  an  alliance  with  France  ;  for  if  Ruffia  at  any 
time  be  ill-difpofed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  refource 
to  rely  on.  The  jealoufy  of  Auftria,  at  this  mo- 
ment, muft  be  excited  to  the  higheft  degree,  by 
the  concurrence  of  Pruffia  with  France  in  en- 
deavouring to  annihilate  the  Germanic  confe- 
deracy. This  condu6t  muft  leave  Pruffia  with- 
out any  other  fupport  but  the  direftory,  and, 
however  matters  terminate,  will  leave  a  deep 
rooted  enmity  in  every  part  of  Europe,  which 
may  ultimately  have  flital  confequences,  and 
renew  a  combination  againft  a  country  which 
has  loft  its  tutelar  genius.  To  prefcrve  his  do- 
minions from  his  powerful  ncigbours  required 
all  the  talents  of  the  great  Frederic,  and  even  he 
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with  difficulty  was  able  to  fave  it  from  deftryc* 
tlon.  Such  talents  are  not  again  to  be  expeded 
in  a  fovereign.  That  both  France  and  Pruflia 
confider  themfelves  as  t/ie  mojt  natural  allies  is 
obvious ;  that  they  confidered  themfelyes  fo, 
even  while  other  alliances  exifted,  is  equally  ob- 
vious. Wc  need  only  to  look  to  what  has,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  happened  be- 
tween France  and  Auflria — between  RufTia,  Auf- 
tria,  and  Pruffia — to  be  convinced  that  natural 
alliances  will  ultimately  prevail  oyer  temporary 
fyftems.  It  would  be  fuperflvious  to  enter  into 
details  fo  well  known.  If  the  king  of  Pruffia 
joined  Auftria  in  the  prefent  war,  it  was  to  fecurg 
the  frienddiip  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  then 
thought  would  be  reftored  ;  when  he  ceafed  to 
think  that  event  pradicable,  he  as  readily  allied 
himfelf  with  the  republic  ;  his  obje<5l  was  the 
fame,  an  alliance  with  Fratice.  Pruffia  by  this 
condu6l  prolonged  the  miferies  of  humanity ; 
for  file  caufed  a  campaign  to  fail,  which  would 
have  ended  them,  and  turned  a  defensive  war  in 
France  to  an  offenfive  war  ovit  of  it,  which  has 
nearly  ruined  Europe.  What  is  the  fruit  Ihc 
has  reaped  ?  In  this  one  campaign  ihe  loft  the 
confequcnce  which  forty  years  of  fuccefs  hac^ 
given  her.  The  feeds  of  democracy  and  rebellion 
are  fov/n  in  Prufna  j  moft  of  th^  literati  fpread 
them  broadly?  not  to  iay  a  very  great  portion  of 

the 


the  officers  of  the  army,  and  there  is  not  a  coun- 
try in  Europe  more  ripe  for  revolution.  The 
treafurcs  which  the  great  Frecieric  left  behind, 
and,  what  is  ftill  a,  much  greater  lofs,  that  fpirit 
jn  the  army,  that  emulation  of  glory,  tlut  de- 
votednefs  to  their  fovereigji's  caufe,  wlilch,  more 
than  its  difcipline,  made  it  fo  formidable,  have 
totally  diiappcared. 

In  1791,  the  king  of  PrufTia  had  a  (landing 
army  of  above  200,000  men  ready  to  aft ;  the 
people  fatisfied  witii  the  government,  and  at- 
tached to  their  kingi  the  army  had  flill  the  war- 
like fpirit  which  the  great  Frederic  had  breathed 
into  it,  and  the  treafures  he  left  were  not  yet  dif- 
fipated ;  he  had  fupplanted  the  emprefs  in  her 
influence  in  Poland,  which  was  become  for- 
midable, 

Sweden  would  fcarcely  be  efteemed  of  any 
confequence  in  Europe,  did  not  its  local  fituatioii 
enable  it  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Turkey, 
by  a  war  with  Rullia  j  to  France  it,  therefore, 
has  always  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  ufcful  ally, 
and  has  ever  been  affifted  by  her  with  fubfidies, 
and  fupported  with  all  her  interefl ;  but,  fince  its 
decline,  the  fervices  it  is  able  to  render  are 
|:hought  inadequate  to  its  burthen,  and  the  old 
conneclion  is  fupported,  rather  to  prevent  its 
forming  new  ones,  than  from  the  real  ailiftance 
it  can  afford. 

If 
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If  Sweden  would  purfue  a  line  of  flricl  neu- 
trality, Ruliia  has  little  temptation  to  difmember 
it  any  further  ^  but  another  war  would,  moil 
proboblc,  make  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  the  fron- 
tier. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sweden  now  knows 
her  real  interefl,  which  is,  to  be  well  with  lluffia, 
and  to  fuffer  patiently  what  flie  cannot  avoid. 
Such  a  fituation  is  humiliating;  but  has  fhe  re- 
fources  in  herfelf  to  rife  above  it  ?  Certainly  not, 
and  that  fhe  has  not  is  her  own  fault ;  a  worfe 
fituation  muft  follow  from  a  contrary  conduct ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  France  and  Pruffia 
united  could,  were  they  to  turn  all  their  force  to 
fupport  her,  fave  her  from  the  talons  of  the  Ruf- 
fian eagle. 

However  humiliating  this  ftate  of  dependence 
may  be  to  the  country,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
only  fecurity  of  the  rro''d;H  of  Sweden.  The  people 
have  received,  by  their  connexions  with  the 
French,  during  the  minority  of  the  prefent  king 
particularly,  fuch  an  augmentation  of  their  for- 
mer republican  notions,  that  they  arc  become, 
perhaps,  more  fanatic  than  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France.  In  the  winter  of  1795,  the 
theatre  at  Norkoping  was  (liut  up;  the  people 
obliged  the  mufic  to  play  ca-ira,  of  which  they 
have  an  excellent  Swedifh  tranflation  (by  one  of 
the  profefTors  of  their  univcrntv)  wlilch  they  all 
fun 2;  in  chorus. 

It 
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.  It  may  not  here  be  an  improper  digreffion,  to 
take  a  flight  view  of  the  condudt  of  theJate  king 
of  Sweden,  in  declaring  war  againft  Ruflia,  at 
a  time  wHeii  the  emprefs  fully  relied  on  his  neu- 
trality, and  had  every  reafon  fo  to  do,  confider- 
ing  the  intereft  of  Sweden  itfelf.  That  monarch, 
impelled  by  the  common  infatuation  of  ambi- 
tious princes,  was  eager  to  act  a  diftinguiflied 
part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  to  imitate 
the  quixotifm  of  his  illuftrious  prcdecefibr, 
Charles  Xil.  He  felzcd  the  moment  which  ap- 
peared moil  favourable  to  his  projecls,  when  the 
armies  of  the  emprefs  were  drawn  down  towards 
the  fouth,  to  oppoie  the  Turks ;  but  this  very 
eircumftance  made  his  aggreflion  lo  glaring,  even 
to  his  own  fubjecls,  that  the  war  was  univerfaily 
reprobated,  and  the  Swedifli  and  Finland  armies 
aftually  protefted  againft  it.  So  fully  indeed 
had  the  emprefs  relied  on  his  neutrality,  that 
the  frontiers  of  her  empire,  on  that  fide,  were 
left  without  a  force  fufficient  for  their  defence ; 
and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  king,  could 
he  have  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  his  armies, 
might  have  marched  without  oppofition  to  Sr. 
l-*eterfburgh,  and  made  himlelf  mafter  of  the 
imperial  refidence  by  a  coup  de  -main.  Luckily 
for  his  country  he  only  alarmed  the  emprefs,  and 
the  report  of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet  only  fhook 
the  windows  of  her  palace.     \i?A  he  eiiccted  his 

plan. 
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pLiQ,  v.lioever  knows  the  cniprcts,  knov.s  ilw. 
^vouki  never  have  laid  down,  her  arms  till  Die 
hs.d  taken  ample  vengeance. 

The  inconfidcrate  ambition  of  the  kins:  of 
Svvcdea  appeared  m  the  eagtrnefs  with  whic-l* 
he  attacked  the  Ruffian  fquandron  on  its  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  j  had  he  lliftered  it  to 
proceed  to  its  deftination,  the  Swedifli  Heet 
would  have  remained  miflrefs  of  the  Baltic. 

It  was  ia  May  J7S8,  that  the  Swedifh  fleet 
failed  from  Carlfcrona  with  fealed  orders,  to  be 
opened  in  the  latitude  of  Gothland,  to  ad  ol- 
fenfively  againil  Ruffiaj  but  the  king's  decla- 
ration of  his  motives  for  hoftility^  though  dated 
on  the  21  ft  of  July  in  the  fame  year,,  was  not 
publiflied  till  Auguft.  Thcfe  proceedings,  con- 
trary as  they  were  in  themfelves  to  the  maxims ' 
which  are  generally  acknowledged  among  civi- 
lized ftates  as  the  law  of  nations,  were  grou^idcd 
upon  reafons  equally  nugatory  and  unjull.  They 
are  conceived  in  the  foUowiug  terms :  '*  T/k^ 
**  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Jublime  Ottoman 
**  Porte  agahift  Rujfia^  zvas  a  new  motive  for  the 
'*  latter  to  redouble  its  efforts  in  fozving  confufon  and 
*'  trouble  in  the  boforn  (f  Siveden,  zuhichy  united  by 
'*  an  auiient  and  perm nueut  treaty  v:ith  the  Oiioman 
"  Porte,  concluded  in  1739,  and  obliged  by  that 
j  *'  treaty  not  to  abandon  fo  ancient  an  aUy^  atpcared 
*'  formidable  to  Ru[Jia,  &c" 

"  His 
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""^  His  majefty,  never  devialm^  from  h'n  f>aajic 
**  incHnat'wns^  UJiill  deftrous  of  peacs,  provided  that 
''■^  the  emprejsfiiall  o§ir  him  an  honour dhle  mi:,  and 
*'  that  the  king  Jliall  he  ajfured  of  procuring  for  the 
"  Ottoman  Porte  a  firm  and  p^ryrwMcnt  peace. '" 

The  treaty  of  1739,  by  which  the  king  pre- 
tended that  he  was  bound  to  the  Turks,  was  not 
oifenfive,  but  defensive  5  and  even  this  Wius  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  the  (iril  article  of  kV^. 
treaty  of  Abo,  concluded  with  Ruffia  in  1743, 
and  the  porte  was,  at  that  time,  officially  in- 
formed of  its  abolition  and  non-exiftence. 

The  kte  king  of  Sweden,  guided  by  the  fmie 
motives  as  the  king  of  Fruffia,  was  prepaviiig  to 
take  ao  active  part  againfl:  the  French  republic, 
to  fecure  the  fi-iendfhip  of  the  reinflated  mo- 
narchy- After  his  death,  th-e  regent,  looking  05i 
the  republican  government  as  permanently  fixed, 
purfued  a  different  conduci,  but  having  the  lame 
view  as  his  brother,  an  alliance  with  France. 

The  conducf  of  Sweden  during  the  regency 
has  been  more  hoftile  to  the  allies  than  is  con- 
fident with  the  neutrality  it  profeifed  ;  and  had 
the  allies  iifteiied  to  the  infinuations  of  the  cm- 
prefs,  it  would  have  been  ievercly  puniihed  for 
its  pa*  tiahty.  Had  a  war  with  Sweden  in  thefe 
circumftances  taken  place,  in  vain  would  Swe- 
den have -relied  on  the  co-operatioa  of  the  Danifii 
^ect ;  the  emprefs  might  either  hiivc?- prevented 
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the  junction,  or,  with  a  little  afliftance,  it  not 
alone,  have  cruihed  their  combined  force.  The 
ifland  of  Bornholm  lies  ready  for  her  to  feize 
upon ;  and  though  at  prefent  it  can  boaft  no 
harbour,  that  defecl  might  be  eafily  remedied. 
From  fuch  a  ftation  the  Rufiian  fleet  would  be 
able  to  go  to  fea  fix  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Swediili  from  Carlfcrona,  and  confequently  pre- 
vent their  junftion. 

7"he  Enghdi  politician  may  objeft,  that  it  is 
the  intereft  of  this  country  to  prevent  Sweden 
being  fvvallowed  up  by  Rufiia :  be  that  as  it 
may,  neither  this  country  nor  France  can  ferve 
Sweden  more  ciientially,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  keep  it  well  with  Ruffia.  Notwithftanding 
the  fupport  of  the  moll  powerful  allies,  the  ruin 
of  Sweden  muft  be  ultimately  the  rcfult  of  a 
contell  with  its  powerful  neighbour. 

Denmark,  we  have  feen,  in  the  prefent  war, 
which  has  involved  the  interefls  of  all  Europe, 
purfuing  the  fa.me  path  of  neutrality  withtSwe- 
den,  and  united  to  it  by  a  treaty;  we  have  feen 
their  combined  fleets  parading  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  and  profefledly  direfted  by  the 
fame  views,  not  of 'neutrality  only,  but  almoft 
an  open  efpoufai  of  the  French  intereft,  ♦a  de- 
fiance of  the  alHed  powers,  whofe  refentment 
they  would  have  felt,  had,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  his  Britannic  Majefhy  not  had  more 

forbearance 
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forbearance  tlian  the  emprefs.  It  would  have 
been  ealy  to  have  detached  a  fquadron  from  our 
ilect  to  have  joined  that  of  the  emprefs,  and  put 
at  once  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  annihilating 
the  united  Danilh  and  Swedifh  navies.  If  they 
have  efcaped,  the  danger  they  have  run  ought 
to  make  them  more  prudent  in  future. 

The  condud  of  Denrnark  to  the  emprefs  has 
been  ver}^  ungrateful  as  well  as  imprudent. 

Slefwick,  which  in  1762  threatened  to  draw 
iipon  Denmark  the  vengeance  of  the  RufTian 
arms,  in  1776  was,  at  the  inftancc  of  the  em- 
prefs, guaranteed  to  that  country  by  the  two 
imperial  courts,  and  fince,  this  guarantee  has 
become  ftill  (Ironger  by  the  acceffion  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty  to  it,  in  the  triple  alliance  of 
1795.  On  this  fubject  fhe  is,  therefore,  per- 
feftly  eafy ;  but  the  local  fituation  and  the  re- 
lative weaknefs  of  that  kingdom  mull  make  it 
ever  dependent  on  Great  Britain  and  Huffia. 
The  alliance  with  Sweden  can  be  but  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  however  ardently  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  may  wilh  to  make  it  permanent, 
through  the  fuppjrt  of  France.  Small  ftates 
muft,  in  external  relations,  be  dependent  on 
greater  :  an  equality  of  power  among  fovereigns 
is  as  vifionary  as  among  individuals.  Has  this 
levelling  mania  feized  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Svvedcn  as  well  as  their  fubjedls .' 

Sardinia, 
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Sardinia  defervcs  particular  confideration^ 
as  its  importance  feems  to  have  been  falfely  efti- 
inated.  To  fecure  the  pafles  of  Italy  againft  the 
inroads  of  the  French  was  indeed  a  point  of  the 
utnioft  importance  ;  but  the  ability  of  the  court 
of  Turin  to  fecond  fuch  views  has  long  ceafed, 
and  its  interefls  fcem  at  prefcnt  to  take  a  con- 
trary direclion.  Tht  qucftion  is  ho  longer  whe- 
ther Savoy  fliall  be  preferved  ;  that  country  was 
diflffevfled  long  before  the  French  revolution; 
it  was  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  the  nobi- 
lity an  J  the  peafintry  were  alike  difTatisfied,  and 
it  was  a  general  complaint,  that  the  name  of 
Savoyard  was  ah  infurrnountable  bar  to  promo- 
tion in  every  department  of  the  rtate  :  fuch  was 
its  fituation  when  it  was  attacked  by  France  ; 
and  bcfides  this  interrial  difaftedion,  it  had  other 
caufes  of  weaknefs,  arifmg  from  preceding  poli- 
.  tical  events i 

During  the  long  contefcs  between  France  and 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  the  former  wifliing  to 
gain  admiflioii  into  Ivaly,  the  latter  to  prevent 
it,  the  alliance  of  Sardinia  was  courted,  as  pof- 
fefling  the  command  of  fo  flrong  a  barrier. 
Hence  arofe  the  importance  of  the  court  of  Tu- 
rin, whichj  in  changing  allies  as  opportunity 
preferited  itfelf,  gained  fomething  by  every  trea- 
ts-, and  was  enabled,  by  fubfidies,  to  difcipline 
and  keep  on  foot  a  formidable  force ;  but  when 

the. 
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the  French  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  the  Mi- 
Janefe  and  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  no  longer  found  himfelf 
courted  by  contending  parties,  negleded  that 
military  force,  which  he  had  neither  motive  nor 
ability  to  fupport,  and  funk  by  degrees  into  a 
flate  of  comparative  infignificance.     From  this 
he   was  for  a  fliort  time  called,  and  enabled 
to  ad  a  more  diftinguilhed  part,  by  the  alliance 
of  Auftria  and  the  fubfidies  of  Britain;  but  thefe 
proving  infufficient,  the  pafles  of  Italy  have  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  the  French.     It  is  to  be 
expedted  that  Sardinia  will  always  remain  an  ally, 
if  not  become  a  province  of  France^  on  whom  it  \% 
now  entirely  dependent.     In  fa<5t,  it  always  was 
a  fecret  enemy  to  Auftria,  and  never  favoured 
its  caufe,  but  temporarily  for  the  fake  of  ag- 
grandizement, and  the  aggrandizement  it  moll 
coveted  was  at  the  expence  of  that  houfe. 

Naples  is  capable  ofpofleffingaconfiderable 
marine,  and  might  become  a  naval  power  of  no 
fmall  importance  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reafons  which  influence  Spain  to  take  part  with 
France  have  no  weight  with  the  Neapohtan 
court;  it  has  no  colonies  to  lofe,  no  jealoufy  of 
our  trade,  or  of  our  influence  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  The  former  fituation  of  Naples,  undeiL 
the  immediate  influence  of  Spain,  has  no  relation 
to  its  prefeiit,  or  to  its  true  intereft.    To  it 
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Great  Britain  mufl  appear  as  a  valuable  ally. 
France  has  Jong  been  its  fecret  enemy,  and  has 
ufed  every  exertion  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
a  naval  power.  It  muft  ever  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  dependence  and  fubjeftion,  if  England  and  its 
allies  are  excluded  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Every  augmention  of  naval  force  in  that  quarter, 
which  can  cope  with  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  muft  therefore  be  a  defirable  objedt  to 
Naples,  as  on  that  alone  her  fafety  and  profpe- 
rity  depend.  No  country  has  fo  much  to  lofe 
by  the  eftabUfliment  of  French  influence  in  Italy 
as  Naples. 

Austria,  the  ancient,  and  (at  leaft  at  prefent) 
the  moft  natural  ally,  after  Ruflia,  to  Great 
Britain,  the  natm^al  protedlor  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  the  natural  balance  againft  France,  has 
evinced  her  exertions  in  the  prefent  war,  her 
firmnefs  in  fupport  of  the  common  interefbs  flie 
has  with  this  country.  The  fupport  which  fiie 
derived  from  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  was, 
indeed,  neceflary  for  her  to  make  iuch  exertions. 
Her  armies  were  brave,  well  difciplined,  and  nu- 
merous ;  her  refources  in  men  inexhauftible ; 
but  her  treafury  was  inadequate,  and  rtie  entered 
upon  a  difaftrous  conteii  under  circumftances 
peculiarly  difadvantageous.  Fruffia,  without 
being  the  friend,  aAed  on  this  occafion  as  the  ally 
of  Auftria.  If  any  caufe  was  of  lufFicicnt  magni- 
tude 
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tude  to  have  filenced  their  jealoufies  and  confo- 
lidated  their  plans,  furely  it  was  that  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  by  an  intereft  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  hiilory,  a  general  intereft, 
which  crufhed  all  individual  interefts  of  nations, 
and  which  appealed  no  lefs  to  the  paflions  of 
monarchs  than  to  the  policy  of  all  civilized  ftates. 
The  fequel,  alas !  is  too  well  known.  The  French 
have  fucceeded  in  diflblving  the  alliance,  by  con- 
vincing the  king  of  Pruffia  that  their  govern- 
ment was  unfliakeable;  they  recurred  to  their 
old  policy,  divide  et  impera. 

Pruflia  has  entered  into  their  projed  of  fepa- 
rating  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body ;  the 
French  monarchy  guaranteed  their  union ;  but 
the  aim  of  both  was  the  fame,  the  humiliation 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  This  they  in  part  ef- 
feded  by  the  peace  of  Wcftphalia,  the  war  pre- 
ceding which,  borrowing  the  pretext  of  religion, 
was  in  efFed  a  war  of  policy  ;  nor  have  they 
fince  that  period  neglefted  this  grand  objed,  ei- 
ther in  the  open  exertions  of  war  or  the  more 
fubtle  efforts  of  intrigue ;  hence  it  is,  that  we 
fhall  ever  find  the  Turks  in  all  their  contefts 
with  the  emperor,  however  unjuft,  ftrengthened 
by  the  aid  and  alTifted  by  the  councils  of  France  j 
and  hence  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  muft  look  with  confidence  to 
the  fteady  fupport  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed  we 
D  D  2  may 
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may  not  only  with  juftice  contend  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  emperor's  prefent  pofleffions, 
but  favour  their  extenfion,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ftrengthening  him  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic 
and  in  European  Turkey,  a  part  of  which  more 
naturally  belongs  to  him  than  to  Ruflia  or  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Europe. 

Russia,  the  moll  powerful,  the  mod  natu- 
ral, and  the  moft  ufeful  of  our  allies,  has  fo  inti- 
mate a  connexion  of  interefls  with  us,  that  the 
foundefl  policy  muft  didate  to  us  an  union  of 
defign  and  a  co-operation  in  adlion.  Her  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  is  of  the  utmofl  con- 
fequence  to  her,  as  it  produces  a  clear  annual 
balance  in  her  favour,  from  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  half  flerling.  In  the  courfe  of  laft  year, 
there  entered  into  the  port  of  St.  Peterfburgh 
alone  533  Britifh  Ibips,  which  carried  thence^ 
Ruffian  products  to  the  value  of  ^T.  2,400,000 
flerling ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  greateft  number 
of  veliels  employed  by  any  other  nation  was 
eighty- fix  (Danifii  Ihips)  and  the  greateft  value 
exported  was  £.  80,000  fterling  by  the  Portu- 
guefe.  Yet  is  the  Ruffian  trade  of  great  impor- 
tance to  England,  as  (lie  thence  draws  moft  of 
her  naval  ftores,  and  employs  therein  feveral  hun- 
dred veflels,  and  many  thouland  feamen.  Since 
the  emprefs  has  added  to  her  dominions  the  reft 
of  thofe  countries  where  hemp  is  produced,  we 
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are  more  dependent  on  her  than  heretofore ;  yet 
not  fo  much,  perhaps,  as  the  Ruffian  miniftry 
imagine,  for  reafons  which  it  is  eafy  to  point 
out,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  treatife  to  fpecify.  When  the  trade 
of  France  to  Ruffia  is  put  in  comparifon  with 
this,  it  will  be  found  very  inconfiderable  indeed. 
The  year  after  their  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which 
they  had  all  the  advantages  they  could  wilh,  the 
French  took  from  Ruffia  exports  only  to  the 
amount  of  £.  50,000  fterling.  They  have  full 
liberty  to  extend  their  commerce  to  the  Ruffian, 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  been  hitherto 
too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  notice,  or  to  be 
put  in  comparifon  with  the  lofs  of  trade  they 
would  fuftain  were  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope. Trifling  however  as  their  exports  are,  their 
imports  are  very  confiderable,  not  only  in  arti- 
cles which  come  direcfl  from  France  by  fea,  but 
rich  fluffs  and  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  luxury, 
which  go  either  by  land,  or  to  the  German  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  and  thence  find  their  way  into  Ruf- 
fia, a  confiderable  part  of  which  are  fmuggled. 

Ruffia  is  not  our  rival  on  the  feas,  nor  we 
hcr's  on  the  continent ;  (he  flands  in  need  of  our 
affiftance  at  fea,  and  we  of  her's  by  land  9  her 
interefl  di6lates  to  her  the  fame  alliances  as  our 
intereft  didlates  to  us ;  we  are  ri  vals  in  nothing 
the  profperity  of  the  one  country  is  the  increaie 
B  p  3  of 
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of  ftrength  in  the  other  j  with  her  alliance  we 
can  proted:  our  friends  on  the  continent,  or  hu- 
miliate our  enemies ;  with  our  alliance  her  fleets 
may  fail  in  fafety  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
chaftife  thofe  who  have  provoked  her.  Even  in 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  there  is  no 
rivalfliip ;  her  produ6ls,  partly  manufa6tured  and 
partly  raw,  brought  by  a  long  land  carriage  from 
diftant  provinces  to  her  ports  (which  is  in  itfelf 
a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce)  find  in  our 
merchants  the  only  purchafers ;  they  tranfport 
them  to  our  ports  in  our  own  (hips:  neither  in 
this  is  there  any  rivalfhip,  for  Ruflia  has  no  mer- 
cantile navy;  but  to  compenfate  that  circum- 
ftance  the  balance  of  trade  is  immenfely  in  her 
favour.  In  Ihort,  there  is  no  fingle  point  in 
which  we  can  be  rivals,  except  it  be,  which 
fliould  be  more  arduous  in  cultivating  the  ties 
of  friendfliip. 

It  is  the  intereft  of  this  country,  as  muft  ap- 
pear from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  emprefs 
fhould  keep  Sweden  and  DeiTmark  in  awe,  as 
well  as  the  Pruffian  ports,  to  prevent  them  from 
fupplying  France  with  naval  fcores,  h.c.  in  time 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  our  interefl  requires 
that  flie  fhould  have  the  command  in  the  Black 
Sea,  in  order  not  only  to  open  its  ports  to  us,  but 
to  fend  us  fuccours  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
oppofe  the  formidable  combination  of  France 

and 
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and  Spain.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
amid  the  variety  and  difcordance  of  political  in- 
terefts,  the  exiftence  of  two  great  powers,  be- 
tween which  there  are  fo  m?iny  mutual  depen- 
dencies and  fo  few  caufes  of  jealoufy. 

The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  been  accufed  of  in- 
conftancy  in  her  alliances,  of  inconfiftency  in  her 
politics,  and  of  only  having  had  in  view  to  pro- 
fit by  the  circumftances  of  the  day.  It  muft, 
however,  nozv  be  obvious,  that  though  (he  ufed 
different  means  to  accomplifh  her  ends,  (he  never 
deviated  from  the  fyftem  fhe  adopted  the  firft 
j-^ear  of  her  reign,  and  that,  if  fhe  changed  her 
friends,  it  was  becaufe  fhe  thought  that  flie 
could  no  longer  depend  on  them. 

In  every  political  connexion  fhe  formed,  fhe 
had  conftantly  in  view  the  expulfion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Greek 
empire.  As  long  as  the  power  fhe  had  allied 
herfelf  with  leemed  to  favour  thefe  projedls, 
fhe  was  fteady  in  her  attachment  to  it  ;  the 
inftant  it  difcovered  jealoufy  of,  or  oppofition  to 
them,  fhe  facrificed  every  other  confideration, 
and  became  its  fecret  enemy.  Nor  has  the  prefent 
emprefs  alone  had  in  view  the  accomplifhing 
of  this  vaft  defign;  Peter  the  Great  firfl  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  its  being  fome  day  practicable, 
and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peterfburg-h  has  never  loft 

o 

fight  of  it  during  the  fucceeding  reigns,  to  this 
day. 
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The  emprefs  declared  unequivocally  her  inten- 
tions, in  her  manifeftoes  to  the  Greeks,  during 
the  war  which  took  place  with  the  Turks  foon 
after  her  acceflion  to  the  throne,  in  confequence 
bf  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  which 
was  only  a  preliminary  ftep  to  fubjugating  the 
Turks.  It  was  necelTary  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the 
refources  for  her  armies,  which  Poland  afforded. 
Subfequent  accidents  have  indeed  annihilated 
the  government  and  independence  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  ardour  with  which  his  Britannic  Majefty 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  emprefs  in  that  war, 
by  the  affiftance  afforded  her  fleet,  and  in  forcing 
France  and  Spain  to  confent  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  pofitive  declaration 
that  a  refufal  would  be  confidered  by  His  Ma- 
jefly  as  an  aft  of  hoftility  to  him,  attached  her 
fo  zealouily  to  the  caufe  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fixed  in  her  mind  a  predileftion,  not  only  for  its 
government  but  for  individuals,  that  nothing 
could  fliake  it  but  an  oppofition  to  her  favourite 
meafures,  which  llie  confidered  as  her  deareft 
interefts,  and  which  were  to  crown  her  reign 
with  eternal  glory. 

Her  devotednefs  to  Great  Britain  excited  in. 
the  cabinet  of  Verfailles   the  highefl:  jealoufy, 
and  it  laboured  inceffantly,  by  every  means,  to 
weaken  the  connexion.     It  would  be  an  endlefs 

taik 
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talk  to  recite  all  the  mancEuvres  of  the  French 
till  they  unluckily  fucceeded  ;  they  reprefented 
our  trade  with  Ruffia  as  a  monopoly,  ruinous 
and  infulting  to  its  fubjedts;  they  excited  doubts 
of  the  fincerity  of  our  attachment  to  Ruflia,and 
of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  her  favourite 
fchemes ;  they  infinuated  that  our  views  were 
only  to  keep  her  navy  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  depend- 
ence as  not  to  be  able  to  aft  without  our  con- 
currence, and  to  proceed  in  its  fuccefles  only  as 
far  as  we  chofe  to  permit  it;  at  length  they  form- 
ed, at  an  enormous  expence,  a  party  in  the  em- 
prefs's  cabinet  to  counteract  us. 

The  emprefs's  fecond  grandfon  was  born  in 
January  1779.  He  was  named  Conftantine. 
Greek  women  were  given  him  for  nurfes,  and 
he  fucked  in  with  his  milk  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  he  afterwards  was  pcrfeded  by  learned 
Greek  teachers;  in  fhort,  his  whole  education 
was  fuch  as  to  fit  him  for  the  throne  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  nobody  then  doubted  the  emprefs's 
defign. 

In  this  fame  year  (1779)  the  emprefs  had  de- 
termined on  giving  his  Britannic  Majefly  aa 
effective  affiftance  againft  his  rebellious  fubjedts 
in  America,  fupported  by  the  croiun  of  France. 
Prince  Potemkin,  who  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life 
affirmed  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize  againft 
Turkey  depended  on  the  alliance  with  Great 

Britain, 
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Britain,  had  the  fole  management  of  this  bufmefs^ 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  Count  Panin, 
the  minifberi"or  foreign  affairs,  and  the  partifan 
of  the  French,  who,  fufpedting,  or  having  fome 
information  of  what  was  going  on,  employed  a 
Mademoifelle  Guibal,  governefs  to  one  of  Potem- 
kiiis  nieces,  to  fteal  the  papers  from  under  the 
prince's  pillow,  and  after  feeing  the  contents, 
to  replace  them  fo  carefully  that  it  was  fome  time 
afterwards  before  he  difcovered  how  he  was  be- 
trayed.    Count  Panin   found  means  to  retard 
the  frgning  of  the  inftrument  already  drawn  up, 
and  produced  another  proje<-l,  which  flattered 
the  emprefs's  vanity  more,  the  armed  nentralityy 
which  was  firft  conceived  by  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia.     This  Potemkin   oppofed  with  all   his 
might ;  the  argument  he  ufed  was,  that  if  the 
other  neutral  nations,  who  had  good  veflels  and 
experienced  failors,  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  pri- 
vilege as  the  Ruffians  had  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  of  carrying  hcmp>  &c.  to  France 
in  time  of  war,  Ruffian  fliips  would  never  be 
employed  ;  but  that  a  contrary  conduct  would 
create  a  Ruffian  mercantile  navy,  which  then  did 
not  exifh.     He  was  over-ruled.     No  argument 
could  withftand  the  affurance  Count  Panin  gave, 
that  the  French  entered  heartily  into  the  proje(ft 
of  the  emprefs  with  refpeft  to  the  Turks  (whom, 
unable  any  longer  to  defend,  they  had  aban- 
doned) 
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doned)  and  that  the  Brltifh  court  never  would 
confent  to  it.  The  conduft  of  the  prince  on 
this  occafion  was  not  candid  :  when  he  could 
not  carry  his  point,  he  ranged  himfelf  with  his 
adverfarics,  and  received  from  the  emprefs  a 
prefent  for  his  fhare  of  the  labour  in  bringing 
about  the  armed  neutrality  (as  was  mentioned 
in  the  ukafe.)  He  did  not  communicate  it  to 
Sir  James  Harris  (who  had  conduced  the  nego- 
tiation in  the  moft  able  manner)  till  it  was  figned, 
and  a  fyftem  adopted  highly  inimical  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  emprefs  foon  after 
went  to  Mohilov  to  meet  the  emperor  Jofeph ; 
Mr.  de  Vergennes  had  perfuaded  him,  that 
France  had  given  up  the  caufe  of  the  Turks,  and 
he  led  the  emprefs  into  an  error,  which  Prince 
Potemkin  lamented  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  emprefs,  and  particularly  Potemkin,  were 
very  anxious  to  obtain  from  His  Majefty  a  cef- 
fion  of  the  illand  of  Minorca,  which  was  intended 
as  a  ftation  for  her  fleet,  and  a  rendezvous  for 
the  Greeks.  Soon  after  the  propofal  was  made 
it  was  taken  from  us.  The  emprefs  might  have 
afked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  had  it  been  taken 
in  his  name,  to  prove  the  fmcerity  of  his  friend- 
Ihip.  The  time  it  was  attacked,  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  it  was  fo,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  fliows  that  the  court  of  France 
had  good  information  from  Peterfburgh. 

The 
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The  condudt  of  Mr.  de  Vergennes  (one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  and  univerfally  intriguing 
minifters,  as  well  as  mofl  perfidious,  that  ever 
prefided  in  a  cabinet)  fhould  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  our  coalition  minifters  in  1783.  After 
he  had  founded  them,  and  found  that  they 
would  not  affift  the  Turks  nor  the  Ruffians,  he 
not  only  promifed  to  the  emperor  the  opening 
''of  the  Scheld,  but  the  exchange  of  the  Nether* 
lands  for  Bavaria ;  and  the  emprefs  was  fo  hearty 
in  his  caufe,  that  flie  ordered  her  minifter  at 
Frankfort  to  make  a  formal  propoial  of  this  ex- 
change to  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts.  Had  we 
then  rightly  underftood  ourintereft  with  refpedt 
to  Turkey,  we  fhould  have  joined  in  the  league 
with  the  two  imperial  courts  to  effectuate  this 
exchange.  The  offer  would  have  been  eagerly 
accepted  ;  we  fhould  have  completely  duped  the 
court  of  Verfailes,  whofe  inability  to  ad:  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  Vienna  and  Peterfburgh  j 
and  Mr.  de  Vergennes  equally  well  knew,  that 
if  PrufTia,-  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  oppofed 
the  exchange,  it  would  not  take  place,  notwith- 
flanding  the  ferious  face  he  might  put  on  in  the 
comedy  he  was  then  a6:ingj  he  was  not  only 
eafy  on  that  head,  but  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to 
widen  the  breach  between  his  Britannic  Majefly 
and  the  two  imperial  courts.  The  king  of 
Pruffia  faw  into  the  true  views  of  the  French 
9  court. 
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court,  and  was  under  no  apprehenfion  of  offend- 
ing it  ultimately,  while  he  was  purfuing  with  all 
his  might  his  own  intereft,  in  preventing  the 
very  confiderable  augmentation  of  power  which 
would  have  accrued  to  the  Houfe  of  Aullria, 

I  have  fmce  learnt  that  the  emprefs  even  then 
began  to  conceive  fufpicions  of  the  fincerity  of 
the  profeffions  of  France,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded  by  the  emperor,  that,  though  their 
finances  were  in  the  worfh  ftate  poflible,  they 
might  not  have  lent  an  army  to  him  to  prevent 
the  Dutch  oppofing  the  opening  of  the  Scheld. 

The  emprefs,  with  great  dexterity,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  became  a  guarantee  to  the  treaty  of  Weft:- 
phalia,  and  by  it  acquired  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

From  that  period  to  the  ever-memorable  Ruf- 
fian armament  in  England,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Feter{burgh  acted  in  the  moft  unfriendly  man- 
ner to  us.  France  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Ruffia,  from  which  great  advan- 
tages were  expefted ;  but  it  proved  that  all  the 
encouragement  given  to  it  could  not  increafe  it  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  op- 
preffed  in  the  moft  unjuft  manner,  was  conli- 
derably  augmented.  The  alliance  between  the 
two  imperial  courts  and  France,  and  the  great 
partiality  fhown  to  the  latter;  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  Turks  being  driven  out  of  Europe  under 

circum- 
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circumftances  highly  dangerous  to  this  country^ 
and  fuch  an  arrangement  for  a  partition  being 
made  as  would  have  greatly  increafed  the  power 
of  France,  and  made  the  bonds  of  amity,  thus 
nearer  drawn  together,  durable,  were  fufficient 
reafons  with  His  Majefty's  minifters  to  take  that 
meafure.  The  dignity  as  well  as  the  intereft  of 
the  country  required  it  at  that  particular  period, 
though  that  was  not  the  cafe  before,  nor  has  it 
been  fmcc  j  and  itmuft  appear  evident,  that  we 
cannot  7ww  reafon  on  the  principles  we  did  theuy 
and  that  we  now  muft  clearly  fee  our  intereft  both 
with  refped  to  Ruffia  and  Turkey.  After  the 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  the  objed;  declared,  it 
became  the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  have  let  it 
fail,  and  if  Mr.  Fawkener  was  to  be  fent,  he 
fhould  have  gone  with  it. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  pride  themfelves 
much  in  having  prevented  the  fleet's  failing; 
but  let  them  be  ever  filent  on  the  partition  of 
Poland,  for  their  mealures  undoubtedly  occa- 
fioned  it  *.  What  might  have  been  the  event 
of  fuch  a  war  it  is  difficult  to  forefee  i  much  con- 
jefturc  may  be  made  ;  I  will  only  mention  one 
circumilance,  the  naming  of  which  is  alarming, 
however  it  may  be  treated  as  romantic  :  the  em- 

*  since  this  was  written,  the  emprefs  is  dead,  and  I  have  no 
fcruple  now  of  dachring,  that  that  unfortunate  monarch  accufes 
them  of  it;  and  there  are  thofe  in  England  who  can  produce 
proofs  of  what  I  affirm. 

prefs 
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prefs  had  firmly  refolved  to  attempt  to  fend  an 
army  through  Bochara  and  Caflimcir,  to  place 
the  Mogul  on  the  throne  of  India,  and  drive  the 
Britifh  out  of  their  poffefiions,  and  there  were 
then  in  Ruffia  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  fcnt 
into  thofe  parts  by  Mr.  de  Vergennes,  and  who 
offered  to  condu6l  the  army.  If  Mr.  Fox's  friend, 
Mr.  Adair,  had  the  intereft  of  .his  country  at 
heart,  and  not  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  why  did 
he  make  no  advantage  of  the  ardent  defire  Prince 
Potemkin  then  had  of  feeing  his  court  allied 
with  Great  Britain  .''  Though  he  was  not  accre- 
dited from  the  Court  of  London,  he  entered  into 
political  difcuffions  with  that  prince,  who  in 
fpeaking  with  me  about  Mr.  Adair,  exprefled 
this  delire  in  the  fhrongefl  terms.  The  emprefs 
then  knew  the  treachery  of  France.  She  made 
the  difcovery  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  at  Stockholm  (where  (he 
always  had  a  ftrong  party)  and  this  was  proved 
to  her  in  a  ftill  ftronger  manner  by  the  difcovery 
that  was  made  of  the  part  which  the  Count  de 
Choifeul  Gouffier  had  in  the  negotiating  a  fub- 
fidy  from  the  porte  to  Sweden  ;  yet  the  emprefs 
was  too  higii  fpirited  to  confefs  flie  had  been 
duped,  though  flie  wilhed  fecretly  to  change  her 
alliance  with  France  for  one  with  this  country. 
This  fortunate  event  has  at  length  taken  place, 
and  with   no  degrading  circumftances  to   the 

country. 
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country.  His  Britannic  Majefly  has  given  up 
the  Turkifh  claufe,  and  a  war  with  Turkey  is 
become  a  cajtis  faederiSy  a  condition  without 
which  flie  never  would  fign  any  treaty  with  any 
power.  That  His  Majefty's  prefent  miniftry 
faw  the  real  intereft  of  the  Britifh  and  the  Ruf- 
fian empires,  when  that  claufe,  Jine  and  notiy  of 
the  treaty  was  given  up,  1  hope  mud  appear  evi- 
dently, as  well  as  that  their  conduct  has  been 
uniformly  guided  by  the  true  intereft  of  their 
country,  which  they  followed  as  it  varied,  and 
neither  loft  fight  of  that  nor  of  its  honour,  an 
obje(5l  furely  every  true  Briton  confiders  as  dear. 

To  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  circumftances 
to  prove  what  is  here  advanced  would  be  fuper- 
fluous,  as  it  mufl  appear  fo  very  confpicuous 
to  every  one,  except  to  thofe  whom  no  argu- 
ments can  convince,  and  who  pronounce  decla- 
matory fentences  inflead  of  invefligating  fafts. 
If  thofe  who  oppofed  the  vigorous  and  once 
neceflary  meafures  of  this  country  will  pleafe  to 
talk  of  inconfiftency,  I  am  ready  to  m.eet  them 
on  that  ground,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
prove  more  than  inconfiftency  on  their  part. 

Of  later  events  I  fliall  not  now  fpeak :  the 
fituation  I  have  been  in  might  involve  me  In  ^ 
cenfure  of  breach  of  confidence. 

How  far  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  an  under- 
ftanding  in  this  bufinefs  with  the  French  court  I 

have 
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have  no  documents  to  prove  i  but  fa6ls  prove 
that  he  did  fecond  its  vlev/s  admirably  well, 
both  with  refpcct  to  Auftria  and  Turkey.  His 
conduft  towards  others  needs  no  animadver- 
fion:  he  firft  encoura^^rcd  the  Poles  to  form  their 
new  conftitutlon ;  then  he  made  it  a  crime  in 
them  to  have  formed  it ;  and  laftly,  he  joined 
with  the  emprefs  to  overfet  it.  The  emprefs 
accufes  him  of  being;  the  firft  to*  infill  on  ths 
final  partition  as  a  fim  qua  non,  and  as  the  price 
of  his  co-operation  againft  France  ;  a  circum- 
flance  not  then  known  to  his  Britannic  Majef- 
ty's  minifters.  The  emprefs  knew  too  well 
their  fentiments  to  riik  the  communication  of 
fuch  a  tranfadiion.  How  completely  the  court 
of  Berlin  has  duped  all  thofe  who  have  been 
connected  with  it  (France  only  excepted)  not 
only  in  its  engagements  to  his  Britannic  Majefh}' 
and  to  the  emprefs,  on  this  occafion,  but  in  every, 
other,  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  convinced  the  courts  of  London  and 
Peterfburgh  of  the  imperious  neceffity  of  cement- 
ing, by  every  poffible  tie,  the  prefent  conneftioa 
with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  making  its  inte- 
reft  their  own.  A  deviation  from  fuch  a  con- 
duct by  either  of  the  powers  muft  obvioufly  be 
the  ruin  of  Europe. 

RufTia,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  body  po- 
ntic of  Europe,  is  a  new  power  ;  they  fiill  feem 
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to  regard  her  only  as  a  huge  unformed  mafs, 
giving  a  rude  fliock  to  the  countries  which  her 
frontier  touches  y  they  do  not  yet  feem  to  per- 
ceive her  Hiding  into  every  tranfadVion  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  planning  in  the  dark, 
and  with  unremitting  perfeverance  purfuing  pro- 
jefts  which  are  to  ripen  at  once,  and  to  aftonifb 
by  their  effecV,  not  on  her  neighbours,  not  in 
our  days  only,  but  on  the  moft  remote  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  in  future  ages.  Something  of 
this  lately  flaflied  on  them  like  lightning  ;  they 
perceived  that  the  prefent  emprefs  had  become,, 
they  fcarcely  knew  how,  a  party  in  the  treaty  of 
VVeftphalia,  concluded  before  RufTia  politically 
exifted,  and  that  her  guarantee  entitles  her  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  empire. 
The  flalli,  which  afforded  a  tranfitory  view,  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  fome,  and  they  feem  now  more 
blind. 

The  means,  of  this  fovereign  are  vaft  and  in- 
calculable, and  her  will  can  employ  them  with- 
out oppofition  :  her  financial  refources,  fo  far 
from  being  exhaufted,  are  not  touched  *  ;  a  po- 
pulation of  more  than  thirty  millions,  of  whom 
not  one  half  has  been  called  on  to  contribute  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ;  a  peafantry  looking 
on  the  monarch  as  a  divinity,  and  filling  him 

*  I  do  net  fpeak  of  prefent  temporary  embarraffment,  but  of 
real  refources,  which  have  not  yet  been  recurred  to,  and  of  wliich 
I  (hall  treat  on  another  occafion. 

God 
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God  of  the  earth  (zemnoi  bog)  ;  ignorant  of  any 
government  but  a  defpotic  fceptrc,  and  of  any 
condition  but  vaflalage  ;  happily  deprived  of  all 
means  of  evil  information,  and  fecured  from  re- 
bellion by  the  want  of  communication  and  the 
diflance  of  places :  a  foldiery  content  with  rye- 
bifcuit  and  water,  blindly  obedient  to  difcipline, 
and  fuffering  privation  and  harddiip  with  a  pa- 
tience unknown  to  other  nations  j  aftive,  and 
peculiarly  docile,  they  are  ealily  taught  the  ufe 
of  arms;  the  habit  of  conquering  infpi  res  them 
with  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and  raifes  a 
courage  naturally  inherent  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions,  if  not  to  heroifm,  to  adiions  worthy  of 
heroes.  If  tadiics  have  been  lately  negledledj  it 
has  been  owing  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  their  offi- 
cers, of  late  promoted  almoft  entirely  by  favour, 
and  ferving  only  to  obtain  rank,  and  then  retire ; 
^  but  this  may  be  eafily  reflored  by  a  commander 
in  chief)  or  a  fovereign,  though  poffelTed  of  much 
lefs  military  capacity  than  a  Frederic  :  a  nobility 
unable  to  oifer  the  leaft  oppofitlon  to  the  crown, 
depending  on  it  for  every  honourable  diflindion 
of  rank,  civil  or  military,  conferred,  but  not  in- 
herited ;  without  which  neither  birth  nor  fortune 
give  confideration,  and  which  he  who  bellows 
can  take  away,  while  they  who  fulfer  muft  blefs 
his  name :  not  united  by  any  common  tie  as  a 
colledtive  body,  their  interefts  are  merely  thole 

of  individuals. 
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TiiCre  is  no  law  but  the  "  exprefs  command  ** 
of  the  monarch,  who  can  debafe  the  higheil  fub- 
jedl  to  the  condition  of  a  flave,  or  raife  the  loweft 
to  the  firil  dignity  of  the  empire  ;  but  this  au- 
tocratic iceptre  exercifes  no  defpotifm  over  the 
fubjeft  infulting;  to  mankind.  The  Ruffian  mo- 
narch  is  not,  Hke  the  ftupid  Ottoman,  feated  on 
a  throne  involved  in  black  clouds  of  ignorance^ 
fupport.^d  by  cruelty  on  one  hand,  and  by  fu- 
perftition  on  the  other,  at  whofe  feet  fits  Terror^ 
and  below  Terror,  Death.  No  fovereign  in  Eu- 
rope is  poffefred  of  more  information,  has  more 
judgment  to  digeft  it,  or  in  whom  the  refult  is 
more  confummatc  vvifdom.  So  far  from  the 
reign  of  the  emprefs  being  a  reign  of  terror,  its 
fault  is,  too  much  lenity  to  her  fubjeds,  parti- 
cularly to  the  great.  No  princes  have  received 
a  better  education  than  her  fon  and  grand- 
children, and  the  court  which  furrounds  them  i* 
as  brilliant  and  polifhed  in  manners  as  any  ia 
Europe. 

The  gloomy  melancholy  and  folemn  appear- 
ance of  the  Turks  is  as  little  obfervable  on  the 
countenance  of  a  Ruffian,  as  the  murderous 
ferocity  and  enthufiaftic  fury  which  diitorts 
the  cadaverous  phyfiognomy  of  others;  there 
is  a  fmile  diffufed  over  the  flice  of  the  whole 
country.  I  appeal  to  all  thofe  who  have  tra- 
velled in  Ruffia,  whether  they  ever  faw  more 

hilarity- 
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hilarity  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  mean 
to  recommend  for  imitation  fuch  a  flate  of 
things  to  make  men  happy  ;  thofe  who  have 
been  removed  from  it  cannot  go  back  again  ♦, 
but  i  affirm,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  more  happy  (and  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  make  a  man  laugh  when  he  is  not  pleafed) 
than  any  I  have  feen  in  three  parts  of  the  globe. 
There  is  no  medium  in  liberty  with  refpeft  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  people ;  to  be  happy,  a  na- 
tion muft  be  perfe(5tly  free  or  perfeftly  paflive. 
Perfe<5t  liberty  excludes  licentioufnefs :  a  people 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  free  where  there  exifts  a 
power  to  annoy  with  impunity  either  them  or 
their  magiftrates^  a  little  liberty,  like  "  a  little 
iearntng^  is  a  dangerous  thing^''  becaufe  it  is  not 
Tinderftood.  Liberty  has  been  no  where  under- 
ilood  (no  not  in  Atlien?)  but  in  this  happy 
ifland.  Here  our  government  is  founded  on 
reafon,  and  reafon  Vv^ill  fupport,  or,  if  any  part  of 
it  goes  to  decay,  amend  it  j  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
human  undv-rftandingi  it  is  the  pride  of  the  moft 
enlightened  people  on  earth,  whofe  happinefs  is 
its  objeft,  and  it  will  (land  for  ever,  if  it  have 
only  reafon  to  combat. 

After  having  confidered  the  external  fituation 
of  Turkey  in  various  points  of  view,  in  each 
of  which  it  feems  little  to  deferve  the  approba- 
tion of  the  enlightened,  or  the  fupport  of  the 
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politician,  we  come  to  obferve  it  as  a  member  of 
this  grand  confederation  of  the  natioiis  of  Eut 
rope,  Vv'hofe  interefts  and  political  corineftions  I 
have  curforily  palled  in  review. 

Its  dominion  was  founded  in  blood  3  it  is  up- 
held by  fyftematic  terror  and  opprefiion,  and  the 
tyrants  themfelves,  enervated  by  the  iicentiouf-r 
nefs  of  their  rapacity,  and  loft  in  the  grofs  igno- 
rance of  habitual  defpotifm,  are  as  weak  and  ig- 
norant at  home,  as  they  muft  appear  abroad 
contemptible  and  infignificant.  Intcrefted  views, 
it  is  true,  have  caufed  their  allianc<^  to  be  courted 
by  France,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  that  country,  when  it  finds  itlelf  unable  to 
defend  its  ally,  may,  with  its  ufual  veriatility, 
readily  join  in  their  d^ftrudion,  Great  Britaii> 
can  only  anticipate  fuch  an  event  by  cultivating 
the  friendfhip  of  Ruflia  and  of  the  Grecian  ftate, 
which  muft  arife  from  the  ruins  of  the  Turkifli 
power.  Strengthened  by  fuch  an  alliance,  we 
fhould  maintain  that  afcendancy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  threatens  to  deprive  us, 

That  Turkey  muft  very  ibon  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  emprefs,  appears  from  a  comparifon  of 
her  financial  refources,  her  army  and  her  marine, 
with  thofe  of  the  Ottoman  power,  Conftanti^. 
nople  itfelf  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  tenable, 
poft  J  and  when  the  difaffeftioa  of  the  enilave4 
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Greeks  is  taken  into  the  account,  little  doubr 
can  be  entertained,  that  the  followers  of  Maho- 
met will  be  entirely  driven  from  the  countries  in 
Euro^^e  which  they  have  ufurped,  whether  Eng- 
land confent  or  not. 

How  they  came  to  decide  on  the  late  war  ap- 
pears very  enigmatical.  That  their  French  coun- 
fellors  were  better  informed  than  to  have  recom- 
mended fuch  a  Itep  is  certain.     It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  advice  of  the  Englilh  amballador; 
but  this  has  been  contradicted,  both  by  his  fo- 
lemn  denial  and  by  the  exprefs  declaration  of 
his  court,  that  no  fuch  inflrudions  were  given 
him.     Among  the  Turks  themfelves  it  was  re- 
garded, by  every  man  of  information,  as  rafh 
and  impolitic;    and   the    great   captain-paiha, 
Gazi-Haffan,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  offended 
at  the  proceeding.    The  declaration  of  war  took 
place  while  he  was  abfent  in  Egypt.     His  plan 
was,  to  fubjugate  the  rebellious  or  difafleifted 
provinces,  which  he  wifely  confidered  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  preliminary  to  the  engaging  in  any  fo- 
reign conteft.      Pie  began  with  Egypt.      The 
vizir  Yufuf,  and  his  party  in  the  divan,  hurried 
on  the  declaration  of  hoftilities,  when  it  was 
too  late  in  the  feafon  for   any   hoftile  move- 
ment to  be  made,  except  the  infignificant   and 
ill  combined  attack  on  Kilburn,  unprepared  as 
the  Turks  were.     In  the  winter,  when  the  Bog 
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was  frozen  over,  the  garrifon  of  Ochakof  fur- 
prized  a  Ruffian  village  on  its  banks,  and  mur- 
dered all  its  defencelefs  inhabitants,  confifting  of 
above  a  thoufand  fouls,  not  one  of  whom  was 
fpared.  This  wanton  piece  of  gruelty  cofh 
them  dear  iit'the  capture  of  that  place.  The 
Kuffian  army,  which  went  in  the  fpring  to  be.- 
fiege  it,  was  led  through  the  village  in  aflies,  and 
the  ftreets  ftill  Ifained' with  the  blood  of  its 
harmlefs  inhabitants,  f  mention  this  circum- 
ftance,  becaiifd  I  wasawitnefs  of  it,  and  becaule 
the  Ruffians  have  been  accufed  of  cruelty,  un- 
juftly  at  leqftzvith  refpe5l  to  the  Turks.  Had  Great 
Britain  and  Pruffiia  not  interfered,  the  emprefs 
would  nbt  have  made  peftce.  How  far  that  inter- 
ference'was  politic,  confidering  the  fituation  we  then 
Jlpod  in  iviih  Vie  emprefs^  has  been  already  ex- 
plained j  but  I  think  it  muft  be  fufficiently 
obvious,' that  the  exiftonce  of  the  Turkiili  power 
in  Europe  "can  notv  no  longer  be  confidered  as 
propitious,  either  to  the  particular  interefts  of 
this  'country,  or  to  the  gene:al  advantage  of 
mankind. 

In  the  condud  of  the  war,  a  very  fhort  tim6' 
would  have  led  the  emperor  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
llantinople,  had  he  boldly  purfued  a  plan  of 
ofTenfive  operation ;  but  Jofeph,  influenced  by 
the  irrefolution  of  his  charafter,  aded  folely  on 
the   defenfive  until  he  had  loft  the  opportunity 

of 
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of  cmfhing  his  e^mies,  and  was  himfclf  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  his  Hungarian  dominions. 

Humanity  itfelf  is  clifgraced  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Turkifh  defpotifm,  and  juftice  with  an 
imperious  voice  demands  the  liberation  of  the 
opprefled  Grecians,  and  their  re-eftablifhrnent  in 
the  feat  of  their  heroic  anceftors.  But  it  is  not 
only  on  the  removal  of  exifting  evils  that  we  have 
to  fpeculate;  we  niay  contemplate  with  proud 
exultation,  the  fubftitulion  of  a  new  fyflem 
of  things,  founded  on  principles  more  equally 
juft  and  liberal.  Who  can  look  forward  without 
animation  to  the  revival  of  learning,  of  arts  and 
arms  in  Greece,  when  the  iron  yoke,  under  which 
flie  now  bows,  fhall  be  broken?  A  Grecian  ftate, 
the  free  and  independent  ally  of  Britain  and 
Iiuffia,  will  form  a  connefting  link  in  the  focial 
bond  of  commerce ;  will  be  fitted,  by  the  fa- 
vourablenefs  of  its  fituation  and  the  genius  of 
its  inhabitants,  for  bold  and  fucccfsful  enterprize ; 
and,  in  fine,  will  quickly  attain  a  proud  pre-emi- 
nence among  nations.  Britain  is  particularly 
interefted  in  eherifliing  thefe  hopes :  her  trade 
with  Turkev  is  triflinf>;  and  infis^nificant ;  with 
Greece  fhe  will  ftand  in  the  relation  of  a  flivoured 
ally,  and  her  commercial  connexions  will  confe- 
quently  be  more  intimate  and  extenfive.  The 
free  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point 
which  this  country  has  fo  long  laboured  to  fc» 
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cure,  will  be  firmly  eftablillie^  by  a  confederacy 
of  naval  powers,  able  to  refift,  the  domineering 
Ipirit  of  France  and  Spain.  How  high  this  ob- 
jed  has  ever  ranked  among  the  views  of  Englilh 
politicians,  may  by  inferred  from  their  anxiety  in 
acquiring,  and  pertinacity  in  maintaining  Gib- 
raltar, Minorca,  and  various  other  ftations  in 
that  lea ;  but  in  the  event  to  which  we  allude, 
the  whole  Archipelago  will  be  friendly  to  us, 
and  the  fupport  of  our  trade  will  be  alTured,  not 
only  by  Kuffia,  but  Greece  itfelf,  which  was 
ever  a  prolific  nurfery  of  feamen,  and  which  at 
prefent  fupplies  reluctantly  the  greater  part  of 
the  Turkiili  marine  forces. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  Mediterranean  that  we 
may  look  for  an  extenfion  of  our  commerce  :  the 
coafts  of  the  Black  Sea  prefent  a  mine  of  wealth 
hitherto  untried  by  the  Britifh  adventurer,  but 
from  which  we  may  derive  the  moft  folid  ad- 
vantages, when  thofe  countries  are  in  the  hands  of 
free  and  independent  Hates,  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. The  French  had,  previoufly  to  the  prefent 
war,  a  confiderable  trade  in  this  fea,  by  their  vef« 
fels  failing  under  Ruffian  or  Turkifli  colours ; 
ai^d  this  they  will  again  enjoy  on  the  return  of 
peace,  through  the  favour  of  their  Turkifh  al- 
lies. 

The  conclufion  then,  which   is  moft  obvious 

from  a  view  of  Turkey,  both  xxi  its  adual  ftate, 

8  and 
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and  as  it  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  of  Ipeculution, 
is,  that  the  fubvcrfionof  its  defpotifm  (an  event 
which  muft  inevitably  ibon  arrive,  and  which 
it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forefee) 
will  be  produtftive  of  the  mod  beneficial  clfeft, 
in  fubflituting  an  adlive  and  commercial  power, 
for  one  immerfed  in  lloth  and  barbarifni.  la 
thefe  deduftions,  Britain  finds  herfelf  particularly 
interefted,  from  thegreat  advantages,  commercial 
And  political,  which  fuch  an  event  holds  out  to 
her,  and  which,  if  (he  does  not  embrace,  her 
influence  and  weight  in  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
perhaps,  in  thp  fcale  of  Europe,  muft  fpcedily 
fink. 

Turning  our  views  again  to  the  fide  of  Italy, 
we  fhall  there  perceive  new  realons,  which  die- 
tate  to  Britain  the  necefiity  of  allying  herfelf 
moft  intimately  with  Ruflia  in  accomplifhing  the 
liberaj:ion  of  Greece.  The  influence  of  France 
mull  here  be  almoft  univerfally  predominant, and 
in  the  maritime  ftates  (he  will  find  a  moft  prolific 
nurfery  of  feamen.  She  has  however  forefeen, 
that  the  entrance  of  a  Ruffian  fleet  into  the  Me-. 
diterranean  will  prove  a  mofl  ferious  obftacle  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  power,  and  has  there '. 
fore  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  progreis  of  the 
Ruflian  arms,  The  only  hope  that  Britain  can 
entertain  in  that,  as  in  every  other  quarter,  mufl 
be  founded  on  her  iiayal  fu^periority  ^  and  this 
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the  co-operation  of  a  Greek  and  Rufllan  fleet 
promlies  mod  effeftually  to  maintain.  Late 
events  have,  indeed,  made  the  danger  of  the 
French  ufurpations  in  Italy  more  evident  and 
more  alarming;  it  appears  that  they  aim  not 
merely  at  extending  their  influence  but  their 
empire  ;  their  conquefts  have  been  vaft  and 
rapid,  and  refemble  in  every  feature  thofe  made 
by  their  allies  the  Turks  j  fcarcely  lefs  ftriking 
is  the  terror  which  av^'iits  on  their  name,  than 
the  devaluation  v^'hich  follows  their  fword  ;  Ge- 
noa may  be  coniidered  as  theirs ;  and  even  for 
Venice  itfelf  no  vain  apprehenfions  may  be  en- 
tertained. What  an  accefllon  of  pov^er  is  here 
to  be  acquired  1  By  what  bounds  can  we  pre- 
tend to  limit  their  progrefs  ^ 

if  they  fucceed  in  Italy,  they  vv'illbhange  their 
politics  with  retpeft  to  Turkey^  They  are  per^ 
feftly  acquainted  with  the-ftate  o'f  ^Greece,  and 
the  difpolitiori^'of 'its  inhabitants.  Turkey  can 
he  of-no  m-c^re  ule  td  themj  they  will  therefore 
e're<?t  Gree<:e  into  a  republic  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  derive  from  it  infinitely  more  advan- 
tages than  from  the  Porte,  which  is  unable  any 
longer  to  make  adiverfion  in  their  favour,  with- 
but  haftening  the  epocha  of  its  own  deflfudionj 
Kufila  never  can  fubmit  to  fee  fuch  a  flate  of 
things.  Had  the  emprefs  never  before  turned 
ikr  thoughts  to  the  liberating  of  Greece,  as  an 

cbieift 
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object  of  glory,  (he  mufl:  now  do  it  from  mo- 
tives of  felf  defence,  and  an  intereft;  flie  had  not 
before. 

The  vaft  increafe  of  power. the  French  will 
acquire,  particularly  in  the  number  of  failors, 
and  the  excellent  ports  of  the  Archipelago,  will 
enable  them  to  annihilate  at  their  pleafure  the 
RuiTian  fleet  and  its  eftablilliments  in  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  fl:iut  them  for  ever  out 
of  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  fair  views  of 
profperity  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  as  well 
Ruffian  as  Poliih,  will  vanilh,  and  Ruffia  muil 
depend  iblely  on  the  pleafure  of  France  for  the 
exportation  of  its  produfts. 

Such  a  ftate  of  humiliation,  neither  the  high 
mind  of  the  emprefs  nor  the  country  at  large 
will  ever  brook ;  it  would  be  injuftice  to  them- 
felves,  cruelty  to  the  Greeks,  and  ruin  to  ail  Eu- 
rope. Much  more  even  might  be  faid  of  the, 
deftrudtive  confequence  of  fuffering  the  French 
to  intermeddle  with  the  Greeks,  and  of  not  im- 
mediately feizing  the  opportunity  of  making 
them  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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THESE  papers,  as  I  have  fald,  were  written 
nearly  two  years  ago,  though  all  the  political 
part  was  not  meant  for  the  prefs  >  circumftances 
have  occurred,  which  permit  more  of  them  be- 
ing laid  before  the  public  than  was  at  firft  in- 
tended. 

A  great  event  has  fince  happened ;  the  em- 
prefs  of  Ruflia  is  no  more  !  and  confiderable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  lituation  of  fe- 
veral  countries  in  Europe,  but  far  from  weaken- 
ing, they  greatly  ftrengthen  thefe  arguments^ 
and  elucidate  their  deduftions. 

Hiftories  and  anecdotes  have  appeared  of  the 
life  of  that  great  princefs,  and  the  revolution 
which  placed  her  on  the  throne.  It  is  time  that 
the  voice  of  truth  be  heard.  That  contempo- 
rary fycophants  and  vile  hirelings  Ihould  have 
vindicated  one  of  the  moft  horrid  tranfadions 
that  ftain  the  pages  of  hiftory  is  not  altogether 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  indignation  is  raifed  in 
the  bread  of  every  honefb  man,  to  fee  that  after 
the  death  of  the  emprefs  there  exift  beings  con- 
temptible enough  to  traduce  the  memory  of  ati 
unfortunate  prince,  a  victim  to  the  undeligning 
opennefs  and  integrity  of  his  heart ;  a  prince, 
whofe  anfwer  to  the  precautions  which  were  re- 
commended 
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commended  to  him  by  the  late  king  of  PrufTia, 
was,  "  /  do  good  to  all  the  ijcorld,  and  zvith  that 
"  what  have  I  to  fear  /"*  a  prince  who  was  the 
benefador  of  his  country,  and  whofe  laws  (thofe 
very  laws  which  were  brought  in  accufation 
againft  him  as  crimes!)  have  been  religioufly 
obferved  as  models  of  wifdom  and  humanity, 
and  without  which  the  reign  of  the  emprefs 
would  have  been  lefs  glorious,  and  her  people 
lefs  happy.  T^hat  a  Frenchman,  that  a  Rulhiere, 
iliould  abufe  him,  we  need  not  be  furprifed : 
"  Peter  the  third  was  a  friend  to  the  EnglifJi^  and 
"  he  difcouraged  the  life  of  the  French  language  at 
**  his  courts*  But  can  any  man  believe  that  this 
vindication  of  the  dethroning  Peter  the  third 
was  the  book  which  withftood  the  temptation 
of  Catharine's  gold,  and  the  menace  of  the  Baf- 
tille  ?  Whoever  has  been  in  Ru/Tia  knows  (or 
might  have  known)  the  fads,  and  can  contradid; 
this  ridiculous  mifreprefentation  of  them — the 
tranfaclion  is  but  thirty-feven  years  old. 

Many  powerful  interefts  were  combined  to 
bury  in  oblivion  this  horrid  event ;  but  let  fo- 
vereigns  and  individuals  learn,  that  truth  will 
one  day  appear.  The  emperor  owes  a  duty  to  a 
father,  to  a  fovereign,  to  his  own  fecurity,  and 
to  that  of  other  princes;  the  RuiTian  nation 
owes  to  its  own  charader  the  juflification  of  the 
memory  of  their  injured  monarch,  in  whofe  ca- 

taftrophe 
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taftrophe  they  were  not  implicated.  The  weight 
of  the  guilt  will  fall  on  a  few  •  the  lapfe  of  time 
does  not  dimlnifh  or  change  the  nature  of  the 
crime. 

The  reign  of  the  emprcfs  was  a  feries  of  fuc- 
cefTes  ;  it  was  as  glorious  as  fortunate.  She  ex- 
tended the  frontier  of  her  empire,  and  augmented 
its  force  by  a  great  acquitition  of  territory  and 
population  ;  (he  created  a  powerful  navy,  and 
eftablrihed  a  complete  fovereignty  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  flie  obtained  both  by  fea  and  land  fuch  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  the  Turks,  that  in  thp 
very  next  fpring  fhe  could  with  eafe  have  driven 
them  into  Afia.  The  dreadful  revolution  which 
has  fliaken  the  governments  of  Europe  to  their 
very  foundations  did  not  affedl  her;  in  the  ge- 
neral madnefs  her  fubjcdis  remained  unconta- 
minated,  and  by  her  pofition  and  undiminifhed 
fliencrth  fhe  became  the  arbitrefs  of  the  whole 
continent.  The  document  v/as  drawn  out,  the 
fio-nlno- of  which  would  have  decided  the  conteft; 

DO, 

would  have  crowned  her  reign  with  folid  and 
eternal  glory,  and  have  blotted  out  every  fpot  in 
it;  would  have. made  a  people,  who  fcarcely 
more  than  a  century  ago  were  reckoned  among 
ihe  barbarous  hordes  of  Tatars,  the  liberators  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  reftorers  of  order,  of  jiif- 
tice,  of  the  government  of  laws,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  the  protedors  of  property, 

of 
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k^  inrlocexice,  of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  mankind  ;  the  pen  was  in  her  hand, 
when — myflerious  Heaven  !-^flie  died  *. 
.   The  private  charavfler  of  the  emprefs  and  her 
domeftic  cbnduft  are  foreign  to  the  fubjed  of 
papers  wholly  political.     As  a  fovereign,  flie  will 
make  a  grea.t  figure  in  hiftory.     Her  informa- 
tion proceeded  from  an  extenfive  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  prcfent  and  pail  ftate  of 
nations,  their  a6lual  and  relative  fituations,  and 
with  the  perfonal  character  and  private  interefls 
of  fovereigns  and  individuals  ;  (he  was  indefati* 
gable  in  gaining  intehigence  and  making  parti- 
zans,  and  fpared  neither  money  nor  means  to 
fucceed  ;  flie  was  aftonifhingly  rich  in  refources  j 
fhe  had  wonderful  talents  to  combine  and  de- 
duce, fo  as  to  forefee  with  certainty  future  events, 
or  be  prepared  for  fuch  as  mere  accident  pro- 
duces J  it  was  thence  that   fhe  v^as  enabled  to 
profit   by  every  fault   or  misfortune  of  other 
Hates,  as  well  as  of  what  inevitably  followed  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things  j  iLe  v/as  never 
duped,  but  when,  through  complaifance  cr  con- 
fidence, fhe  had   relied   on   the  knowledge   of 
others  3  her  proje6ts  were  always  vaft,  their  ob- 

*  That  day  or  the  next  flie  was  to  liave  figned  the  dccumcKt 
for  furnifhing  65,000  men  immediately/ which  would  have  been 
only  the  beginning  of  her  co-operation;  fce  would,  in  all  hu' 
man  probabilitj',  have  been  as  fuccclbful  againll  the  Ta;  obins  as 
ftie  was  r.gainll  the  lefs  fayage  Tatars. 

F  F  icut 
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je<5t  her  own  glory ;  her  perfeverance  was  inex- 
orable j  oppofition  or  difficulty  only  excited 
greater  exertions  of  talent  j  flie  never  gave  up 
one  fingle  purfuit  when  it  was  known  to  the 
world  that  flie  had  determined  to  follow  it,  un- 
lefs  it  could  appear  that  llie  ceded  from  motives 
of  generofity,  and  not  from  compullion  or  invin- 
cible obftaclej  fuccefs  never  dazzled,  nor  dan- 
ger or  embarraffment  opprefTed  her ;  on  all  oc- 
cafions  (he  had  equal  firmnefs,  courage,  and  pre- 
fence  of  mind  j  (lie  was  always  great ;  even  in 
the  fmalleft  aftions  fhe  was  a  fovereign ;  fudden 
impreffions  excited  fometimes  in  her  violent  an- 
ger, as  it  were  by  furprife,  though  never  in  pub- 
lic ;  but  (lie  commanded  her  paflions  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  put  on  her  habitual  fmile.  She  was 
remarkably  temperate,  applied  indefatigably  to 
bufmeis,  and  was  of  a  healthy  conftitution  of 
body.  She  could  temporife,  and  ufe  every  art 
of  political  intrigue,  but  (lie  had  too  high  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign  to  debafe  her* 
felf,  or  proflitute  publicly  her  word,  fo  that 
whenever  her  honour  was  openly  concerned  m 
fulfilling  an  engagement  fhe  might  be  relied  on. 
When  the  gratification  of  her  perfonal  enmity 
or  efteem  coincided  with  her  politics  it  was- 
fhown,  when  not,  filenced. 

She  uniformly  purfued  one  line  of  politics, 
and  file  never  vvould  have  changed  her  alliance 

witii 
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with  Great  Britain,  had  wc  underflood  them,  or 
our  own  intereft,  Iboncr.  We  need  not  fay  how 
unjuftifiable  her  condud  has  been  towards  Po- 
land ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  whole 
blame  does  not  lie  on  her.  As  to  the  Crim,  fhc 
mufl  have  the  approbation  of  all  thofe  who  do 
not  approve  a  fyflem  of  rapine,  and  plunder,  and 
barbarous  rage  wreaked  on  poor  dcfencelefs  cot' 
tagers,  whofe  fons,  and  wives,  and  daughters, 
were  conflantly  expofed  to  be  carried  into  11a- 
very  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

It  is  only  in  foreign  politics  that  fhe  appears 
great,  and  becaufe  there  only  fhe  governed  alone ; 
there  her  miniflers  were  literally  her  fecretaries ; 
fhe  heard  their  advice  fometimes,  and  fometimes 
took  ideas  from  them,  but  fhe  alone  judged  and 
decided,  and  no  one  dared  propofe  a  meafure  till 
they  had  firft  difcovered  her  fentiments  on  it;  to 
do  this  was  the  great  art  of  keeping  in  favour. 

As  to  the  internal  government  of  the  empire, 
it  was  left  to  the  great  officers.  The  prefident* 
of  colleges  and  the  governors  of  provinces  were 
fovereigns,  and  they  inordinately  abufcd  their 
povv-er  with  impunity  ;  hence  a  nloii  fcahdalou^ 
negligence  and  corruption  in  the  manage:~ent  of 
affairs  in  every  department,  and  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  government,  from  Peterfburgh  to  Kam- 
chatka. The  emprefs  rev/arded  with  great  mu- 
nificence;  but   merit,  i4nlefs  it  was  very  con- 

F    F   2  fpicUOUS 
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fpicuous  to  the  world,  had  but  a  little  fliare  of 
it ;  every  thing  was  given  to  favour,  and  what 
is  given  to  favour,  is  taken  from  merit :  one  good^ 
however,  refulted  to  her^  perfonally,  from  the 
impunity  which  thofe  in  office  enjoyed ;  Ihe 
was  fure  of  their  attachment  to  her  government, 
as  the  more  they  abufed  their  power,  the  more 
they  dreaded  a  fucceflbr.  She  knew  their  con- 
dud,  but  was  deaf,  and  almoft  inacceffible  to 
complaint. 

Her  code  of  legillation  did  not  contain  lazvi^ 
hvX  forms  of  judicature  j  the  inftitution  of  ge- 
neral governments  was  a  new  burthen  on  the 
people  of  fifty  millions  of  roubles  more  than  the 
ancient  iimple  regulations,  a  fum  equal  to  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire ;  the 
increafe  of  vexation  was  ftill  greater. 

Her  finances  were  ill  underftood,-  and  wotfe 
managed ;  fhe  got  into  embarralTments  when  fhe 
had  incalculable  refources,  and  the  means  ufed 
to  remedy  them  were  childifh. 

Years  had  not  impaired  her  talents,  nor  cooled 
the  ardor  of  her  ambition ;  it  feemed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  increafe,  as  other  paffions  gradually 
fubfided. 

She  had,  in  (hort,  a  capacity  equal  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  vaft  empire,  and  to  give  it  in  the 
world  that  confequence  which  its  natural  ftrength 
entitled  it  to.     Had  Ihe  paid  the  fame  attention 

to 
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to  its  internal,  as  fhe  did  to  its  political  admi- 
jniilration,  her  reign  would  have  been  as  produc- 
tive of  happinefs  to  her  people  as  it  was  of  glory 
to  herfelf. 

The  cmprefs  was  at  length  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
compli filing  her  great  defign^  the  Turks  were 
left  alone,  without  any  fupport ;  all  the  powers 
in  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  great  conteft,  ex- 
cept the  kings  of  Prufiia  and  Sweden.     It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  make  any  di- 
verfion.     The  French  had  paid  to  the  court  of 
Stockholm  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  en- 
able it  to  fit  out  the  fleet,  but  fo  low  were  its 
finances,  that  it  was  all  immediately  employed, 
e:^cept    a  few  thoufand  rix-dollars,    for  more 
preffing  exigencies  of  the  flate.     The  emprefs 
had  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the.  comliined  fleets  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; 
ihe  wiihed,ashas  been  faid,  to  annihilate  them; 
with  our  concurrence  or  confent  it  would  have 
been  but  a  iingle  bk)w.     As  to  the  land  forces 
of  Sweden,  they  were  then  not  ia  a  condition  to 
make  the  emprefs  uneafy ;  the  alarm  they  had 
occafioned  in  the  lall  war  had  put  her  on  her 
guard.     She  was,  however,  at  the  fame  time  en-- 
deavouring,  by  a  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter 
^with  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  to  conciliate  the 
jnterefb  of  the  two  countries  :  though  (he  had 
no  appreheiifion  on  that  fide,  yet  fhe  wifh^d  ra.-; 
F  F  3  thcr 
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ther  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  and  required  only  a  ftriiffc 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  As  to  Prufiia 
alone,  in  the  ftate  it  was  with  refped  to  the^  newly 
acquired  provinces  in  Poland,  and  trembUng  at 
the  refentment  of  the  emprefs,  it  certainly  un- 
derflood  its  interefts  too  well  to  quarrel  with 
her.  The  emprefs,  in  a  war  with  the  king  o£ 
Pruffia,  would  have  found  infinite  refources  in 
Poland  ;  the  king,  an  enemy  in  every  fubjedl  he 
had  acquired ;  aln:ioft  every  Pole  would  have 
taken  the  field  againfl  him,  fo  much  were  they 
irritated  at  his  paft  condud:.  The  king  of  Pruffia 
had  alfo  interefts  in  Germany  to  look  after, 
ivhich  concerned  him  nearer ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  he  paid  the  moft  fubmiffive  court  to  tlie 
emprefs,  who  on  her  fide  was  perfectly  unappre- 
henfive  of  any  oppofition  from  him ;  all  that  he 
might  iiave  tried  to  effect  would  have  been,  to 
obtain  feme  little  indemnification  as  the  price  of 
his  compiaifance  in  acquiefcing  in  herprojedis. 

She  was  now  in  poifeflion  of  every  refource 
fhe  required  of  Poland  for  her  army,  in  acting 
againft  the  Turks  on  the  European  continent. 
The  government  of  the  acquired  provinces  was 
fo  firmly  fettled,  that  flie  had  no  apprehenfion 
of  difturbances  j  her  army  was  fo  formidable, 
that  flie  could  have  marched  beyond  her  frontiers 
at  leaft  three  hundred  thoufand  effective  men; 
and  flie  had  raifed  150^000  men  to  recruit  it. 

Her 
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Her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  was  much  luperior 
to  the  whole  Turkilh  navy,  and  there  was  a  flo- 
tilla of  imall  velicls  built  for  the  purpofe  of 
landing  troops  in  three  feet  water,  which  could 
have  conducted,  in  three  days,  fixty  thoufand 
men  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  the 
Turkifh  empire.  The  firft  blow  would  have 
been  the  deftrudion  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  its 
ov\Ti  port,  and  the  attack  of  Conftantinople  by 
iand  at  the  fame  time.  All  this  might  have  been 
done  early  lafL  i'pring. 

A  great  army  had  pafled  Derbent ;  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  immediately  taken  place  with 
the  Perfian  khans,  in  whofe  quarrels,  without 
any  apparent  intereft,  fhehad  intermeddled  j  and 
this  army  would  have  fallen  on  thcTurkifli  Ah- 
atic  provinces,  the  confequence  of  which  would 
have  been,  that  all  the  Afiatic  troops,  which  com- 
pofe  the  garrifons  of  their  fortrelfes  in  Europe, 
would  have  quitted  them,  and  ^iled  to  fuccour 
their  own  country,  and  have  left  the  road  to 
Conftantinople  defencelefs. 

It  vv'as  a  project  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  the 
laft  war,  to  have  carried  the  war  into  Aha,  and 
he  began  by  taking  Anapa.  Had  tb.at  prince 
not  died,  the  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  agaiii.  I  fpeak  of  this  from  a  knowledge  of 
fafts.      - 

Nor  would  the  fending  an  army  of  fixty- five 
F  F  4  thoufand 
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thoufand  men  to  attack  the  French  in  Alfacc 
have  prevented  her  marching  another  army 
againft  the  Turks.  If  fhe  had  any  apprehenfions 
ot  the  king  of  Pruffia  fiding  with  the  French, 
this  meafu-fe  would  have  put  it  in  her  power  to 
have  a6ted  more  offenfively  againft  him.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  conftrued  by  fome,  this 
meafure  was  a  fure  indication  of  her  intention  of 
attacking  the  Turks  in  the  fpring ;  for  as  long  as 
(lie  was  not  certain  of  meeting  no  oppofition  to 
that  meafure,  (lie  conftantly  declined  taking  an 
adive  part  by  land  againft  the  French. 

In  ihort,  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  obftacle  removed ;  \yz  did  not  want  the 
publication  of  a  manifeftq  to  be  informed  of  her 
intentions ;  and  indeed  the  intentions  of  fove- 
reigns  are  better  known  by  the  ft  ate  and  move- 
ments of  their  armies,  or  the  preparations  for 
their  movements,  by  a  |inov/lcdge  of  their  inte- 
refts,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
in  the  execution  of  their  projects,  than  by  manir 
feftoes,  or  by  the  language  of  their  courtiers. 

It  is  worthy  of  recording,  that  theemprefs 
declared,  that  though  His  Majefty  and  the  Em-:' 
pcror  of  Germany  made  peace  with  the  French, 
ilie  never  \vould  acknowledge  the  French  re- 
public, or  any  ftate  that  had  rebelled  againft  its 
fovercign.  She  never  would  acknowledge  Ame- 
rica to  the  laftj  though  (he  permitted  fliips  com- 
ing 
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ing  from  America,  under  American  colours,  to 
enter  her  ports,  and  trade  on  the  fame  footing  as 
other  nations  having  no  treaty. 

The  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  not  knowing 
this  circumftance,  appointed  a  conful,  in  1795, 
to  refide  in  St.  Peterfburgh  j  on  his  arrival  he 
requefbed  an  audience  of  the  vice-chancellor,  to 
deliver  his  credentials ;  but  the  next  day  he  wa.s 
told,  the  emprefs  did  not  know  of  any  fuck 
pov^'^er  as  the  United  States  of  America. 

Since  it  has  appeared,  that  His  Majefty's  con- 
fenting  to  at  leafl,  if  not  co-operatiisg  with  the 
cmprefs's  projedls  againft  Turkey,  was  the  Jine 
qua.non  0^  an  alliance  ivith  her^  and  of  her  taking 
an  a5iive  part  in  the  war  againjl  France,  the  pub- 
lic has  fhown  great  anxiety  to  learn  why  flie  did 
flot  come  forward  immediately  after  figning  the 
treaty  in  February  1795,  in  which  a  war  with 
Turkey  is  a  cajtis  feeder  is,  and  what  meafures  had 
removed'  the  impediment,  which  kept  her  back 
two  years,  and  induced  her  to  cortie  forward  at 
iail ;  but  thefe  events  are  too  recent  to  be  fpokcn 
of. 

'""  JWhilft  I  am  writing  this  Poftfcript,  another 
great  event  has  taken  place. 
:-  The  emperor  of  Germany  has  made  peace  ; 
the  emperor  of  KufTia  has  left  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity to  immortalize  his  name  ;  it  might  have 
jpeen  faid  to  liim  : 
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Ton  have  ajcended  the  throne  of  the  great efi  empire 
in  the  world,  under  fa ch  aufpices  as  never  attended 
any  monarch  before  you. 

A  glory  is  referved  for  you.  Sire,  fuch.  as  never 
yet  Jlmie  round  the  throne  of  any  f over eign  on  earth. 

Ton  may  be  the  benefaEior,  not  of  Ruffia  only, -hut 
of  all  Europe.— Hiflory  fliall fay,  Alexander  conquer- 
ed a  world,  Paidfaved  a  world. 

Tou  have  begun  your  reign  by  acls  zvhich  befpeak 
your   wifdom,  your  jiftice^  your  humanity — You 

HEAR   EVE;RY   one*. 

,  7  on  have  felt  with  indignation  the  unneceffitated 
apojiacy  of  the  court  of  Berlin ;  its.  alliance  zvith  re^ 
gicidcs  to  difraember  the  German  empire. 

Ton  are  called  on.  Sire,  to  crujh  zvith  the  irrefifiible 
weight  of  your  armies  the  enemies  of  religion,  morality, 
and  facial  order. 

Peace  zvith  them  zvill  be  more  dangerous  than. 
zvar.  'Their  dodrines  will  have  freer  courfe  ;  and 
their  do6irines  have  done  more  than  their  armies. 
They  have  fubverted  the  order,  and  confounded  even 
the  names  of  things.  Virtues  zvith  them  have  the 
appellations  of  vices,  and  vices  the  appellations  of 
virtues. 

Can  Ruffia^  in  all  its  extended  provinces,  when 

.  ,*  ^very.  perfon  in  the  empii-e  may  now  write  to  their  fove- 
relgn,  nr.d-  if  they  receive  no  anf^A'cr,  may  addrefs  themfelves 
perlbnally  to  him.  '   '  r"^ 

7  eveiy 
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^'very  foreign  contad.  will  be  ■poijon  -,  when  every 
breath,  except  from  the  frozen  ocea?i,  zvill  be  full  of 
miafma^  efcape  the  contagion  f  None  zvill  efcape  but 
th  elder  brethren  of  Jacobinifm,  the  Turks,  zvliofj: 
equally  monjirous,  though  lefs  dangerous  tyranny,  has 
forfo  may  centuries  infulted  mankind,  trodden  under 
foot  the  laws  of  nations,  and  blafphemed  Chriftianity ; 
who,  unprovoked,  attacked,  conquered,  and  flaiigh- 
tered  nations  without  number,  murdered  their  fove- 
reigns,  and  fpilt  every  drop  of  royal  blood,  maffdcred 
thiir  priejis  at  the  allar,  extirpated  nobility,  plun- 
dered the  opulent,  and  bound  the  zvretched  remains 
ef  the  people  in  fetters  of  perpetual  and  hereditary 
flavery.  They  alone,  till  the  reign  of  Jacobinifm,  had 
made  property  a  crime,  the  violation  of  property  a 
legal  refource  of  government,  and  the  lives  and  pof- 
fefjions  of  men  the  right  of  tyranny  ;  they  alone  had 
hitherto  confounded  the  hereditary  ranks  among  'man- 
kind ;  had  deprejjed  genius,  learning,  and  the  Chrif- 
iian  religion,  and  governed  their  barbarous  empire 
by  flaves  and  affafjins.  Like  the  Jacobins,  they 
taught  Chrijiian  children  to  fight  againft  their  fathers 
md  their  father'' s  God^'^;  they  too  hold  it  lazvful  to 
murder  pr if  oners  in  cold  blood;  they  toopofj'efs  a  claim 
to  every  country  in  the  univerfe,  and  a  f acred  right 
to  jubjeEl  all  people  to  their  law  ;  they  too  hold  all 
o^h^C  fovereigns  as  ufurpcrs,  and  dethroning  them  as 

J-i!    •'  .     .      . 

*  See  the  inftitution  of  tlie  JanlzarieSj  Tvho  v/ere  originally 

Cliriftian  children. 

the 
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the  higheji  merit.  But  Jlill  the  Turks  have  a  re-* 
iiTion,  and  though  it  permits  them  numberlefs  enor" 
Diifies  to  their  ownfeB,  and  all  enormities  to  others^ 
fhey  acknowledge  a  God,  and  many  moral  duties. 
Not  the  contagion  of  their  do^rine  was  to  be  feared, 
hut  their  cruel  [word,  which  once  threatened  the  can^ 
iffiefi  of  the  univerfey  and  the  extintlion  of  all  virtue^ 
dignity,  and  fcience^  in  the  world ;.  yet  zvas  not  this 
frji  monjer  fo  tremendous,  in  the  infolence  of  his 
'■power,  as  an  enemy,  as,  is  this  fecond  monjler,  in  the 
iffjolence  of  his  fucceJJ'es,  as  a  brother. 

'To yofi.  Sire,  kings  lift  up  their  hands,  and  bow 

/heir  anointed  heads ;  to  yon.   Sire,  the  priejis   of 

God,  to  you  orphans  of  murdered  nobles,  to  you  vio- 

iated  virgins,   defpoiled  pofjefjors,  enfaved  nations 

jlretch  out  their  arms,  and  implore  your  aid ;  the 

fpirits  of  martyred  royalty  call  to  you  from  above 

for  vengeance. 

'The  noble  projetl  of  your  glorious  ancejfor,  Peter, 
the  Great,  was  nearly  confummated  zvhen  you  mounted 
his  throne;  it  was  referved  for  his  nephew  to  accom- 
plijh  the  liberating  of  a  Chrijiian  people  from  tha 
mojl  infamous  bondage.  It  is  worthy  of  the  juftice 
nnd  humanity  which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  reign,, 
on  which  more  true  p-lory  awaits  than  ever  zvas  re^ 
ferved for  any  f over eign  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

This  might  with  truth  have  been  laid  to  him. 

In  Augull  1796,  Pruffia  concluded  with  the 
French  llcret  articles  for  the  difmi^mberment  of 

Germarjy. 
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Germany.  The  late  king  had  aflured  the  em- 
prefs,  "  on  his  word  of  honour,  and  on  the  word  of 
"  a  fovereign,''  that  no  iuch  articles  exifted.  Oa 
the  accefTion  of  his  prefent  imperial  majefty  to 
the  throne  of  Ruffia,  the  king  font  Count  de 
BriJhl  to  compliment  the  emperor  on  the  occa- 
fion.  This  nobleman  had  the  honour  of  being 
peribnally  known  to  his  imperial  majefly,  and, 
it  was  believed,  was  much  efteemed  by  him. 

The  court  of  Berlin,  foon  imagining  that  the 
emperor  Paul  was  blindly  attached  to  its  interells, 
ventured  to  give  a  copy  of  thefe  articles.  That 
fubtle  cabinet  was  for  once  miftaken.  The  em> 
peror  felt  the  indignity  of  the  action,  and,  him- 
felf  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  monarch  refpeitful 
of  the  facrednefs  of  a  fovereign's  word,  he  an- 
fwered  the  communication  as  became  the  de- 
fcendent  of  Peter  the  Great.  Pruffia  fubmitted, 
and  the  proje6t  was  abandoned.  RuiTia  was 
adlually  preparing  to  affift  Auftria  effeftually, 
when  the  Emperor,  who  Vv^as  ignorant  of  this  and 
leveral  other  favourable  circumflances,  feeing 
his  capital  menaced  by  Buonaparte,  unluckily 
fjgned  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  ! 
I  fhall  make  no  comment  on  this  unfortunate 
event,  which  no  one  had  reafon  to  exped,  and 
certain  it  is,  that  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  few 
hours,  delay  would  have  prevented  it.  The  em- 
peror of  Ruffia  was  ereatly  and  iufllv  ofFenclcf], 

If 
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If  he  have  any  prediledion  for  Pruffia,  certain  it 
is,  that  he  is  incapable  of  entering  into  meafures 
iniquitous  in  themfelves  and  baneful  in  their 
confequences,  tending  to  the  difmemberment  of 
Germany ;  and  the  only  obftacle  which  now 
feetns  to  prevent  his  ftepping  forward  with  that 
vad  weight  of  pov^-er  he  commands,  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  political  fyftem  adopted  by  the 
voung  king  of  Pruffia.  While  the  old  minifters 
continue  in  office,  can  it  be  prefumed  that  their 
iyftem  is  not  that  which  the  king  approves  ?  Is 
it  to  be  expeded  that  a  young  prince  has  energy 
of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  affairs  fufficient,  by 
his  arguments  to  convert  or  to  over-rule  the  opi- 
nio'ns  of  a  whole  cabinet !?  We  muft  judge  of 
the  fyftem  of  a  prince  by  the  known  fyftem  of 
his  minifters  in  office. 

If,  however,  becaufe  the  emperor  has  made 
peace,  we  make  peace,  and  fuch  a  peace  as  the 
bloated  infolence  of  the  enemy  dictates  to  us, 
we  fliull  be  ftiut  out  of  every  port,  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  we  ftiall  foon  be  driven 
out  of  India.  France,  and  its  allies,  will  foon 
have  a  naval  power  fuperior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  qui  mare  teneat  eum  necejfe  rerum  pO" 
tiri.  Cic.  Without  our  trade  how  is  our  navy 
to.exift  ?  how  arc  our  funds  to  be  raifed  ?  If 
we  difti'and  our  armies,  we  iliall  be  attacked  un- 
prepared 'y 
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prepared;  if  we  do  not,  what   oeconomy  will 
there  be  in  a  peace  ? 

It  now  remains,  therefore,  to  be  feen,  whethef- 
the  love  of  our  country  and  of  liberty,  which 
fired  the  breads  of  our  ancoftors,  and  led  thenx 
on  to  thofe  glorious  exertions,  which  procured 
us  our  happy  and/r^^  conftitiittGn,  be  tranfmitted 
to  their  defcendants  ;  and  whether  we  will  fpill 
our  blood  to  defend  what  they  fpilt  their  blood 
to  purchafe  tor  us.  It  remains  to  be^  feen  whe- 
ther we  are  ftill  free  Britons,  or  humiliated  flaves, 
ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  the  deathful 
hug  of  French  fraternity,  and  fubmit  to  the  def- 
potic  five -handed  fceptre  of  French  hberty. 

February  1798. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Of  the  BrltiJIi  i'rade  with  Turkey. 

FORMERLY  t'.ie  trade  to  Turkey  was  of 
confiderable  inportance  to  this  country,- 
but  of  late  years  it  had  been  languifhing,  and  at 
laft  dwindled  into  a  flate  of  infignificancy,  when 
the  prefent  war  entirely  put  a  flop  to  all  com- 
munication with  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

As  this  trade  will  be  again  opened  when  a 
peace  takes  place,  an  invefliigation  of  the  caufes 
of  its  decline,  and  the  means  to  give  it  its  an- 
cient extenfion,  may  not,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
linimportant  to  the  government  and  to  the  mer^r 
chants  of  this  country. 

The  caufes  of  its  gradual  decline  are,  ifl,  the 
rivalfhip  of  other  Eairopean  nations ;  2dly,  the 
diminution  of  the  confumption  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  Turkey,  by  the  impoveriflied  ftate  of 
the  country ;  3dly,  fome  branches  of  trade  be- 
ing got  into  other  channels  •  and,  4thly,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Levant  company  in  London. 

With  refpeft  to  the  rivalfhip  of  other  nations, 
that  caufe  will  be  confidered  when  I  fpeak  of  the 
Levant  company.  As  to  the  impoverifhed  flate 
of  Turkey,  it  muft  affed:  the  trade  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  as  well  as  our  own ;  if  we  are 
|iiot,  therefore,  to  expe6t  to  fee  it  again  in  that 

ilouiifhiniT 
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flourirtilng  ftate  in  which  it  was  when  there  were 
forty  Englifh  houfes  of  trade  at  Aleppo  (at  pre- 
fent  there  is  but  one)  we  may  at  lead  expeft  to 
have  the  fame  proportion  of  it  as  we  then  had ; 
and  if  we  acquire  only  this,  our  trade  to  the  Le- 
vant will  ftill  be  a  national  objed:.  Some 
branches  of  trade  are  got  into  other  channels  i 
this  regards  principally  certain  imports  from 
Turkey,  and  particularly  of  filk  from  Aleppo, 
whence  formerly  larger  quantities  of  Perfian  filk 
came,  which  is  not  now  brought  thither,  but 
the  Eaft  India  Company  fupply  our  market 
cheaper  and  more  abundantly.  Confiderable 
quantities  of  cotton  and  drugs  come  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy,  which  formerly  came  di- 
reft.  This  will  alfo  be  accounted  for  in  the 
next  confideration,  the  monopoly  of  the  Levant 
company. 

It  is  often  neceffary,  and  where  merchants  un- 
dertake to  open  to  the  country  a  new  branch  of 
trade,  and  w^iere  the  expence  and  rifk  is  great, 
it  is  juft,  to  grant  them  exclufive  privileges,  or 
monopolies,  for  a  certain  hmited  time,  to  pre- 
vent others  from  reaping  the  harveft  they  had 
fown,  and  to  fecure  their  laudable  indultry  as 
far  as  poffible  from  ri/k;  but  when  that  rifk 
exifts  no  more,  and  when  they  have  reaped  their 
harveft  over  and  over  again,  and  have  had  a  full 
compenfation  for  their  rifk,  their  induftry,  a'"^d 
G  G  their 
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their  expence,  the  country  at  large  has  a  tight 
to  a  participation  of  the  trade.     There  may,  in- 
deed, fometimes  exift  circumllances  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  which  give  them  a  claim  to  a  longer 
ihdulgence  in  their  monopoly,  particularly  where 
that  monopoly  is  not  injurious,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, beneficial  to  the  country  in  general  (and 
fuch  is  the  cafe  of  the  Eafl  India  company ;) 
but  in  a  trade  where  the  merchants  have  no  com- 
mon Jlock,  and  can  urge  n6ne  of  the  above  rea- 
fons  in  defence  of  their  monopoly ;  where  they 
cannot  prove  that  any  particular  lofs  would  ac- 
crue to  them  by  abolifhing  it ;  where  it  has  ope- 
rated as  a  refbraint  on  the  trade,  confining  it  to 
narrow  bounds,  and  giving  a  decided  fuperiority 
to  tlicir  rivals  of  other  nation?,  to  the  almoft 
total  cxclufion  of  the  produds  and  manufadlures 
of  their  country  from  that  to  which  their  privi- 
lege exclufively  permits  them  to  trade;  ought,  in 
common  fenfe,  fuch  a  monopoly  to  exift  ?     The 
Levant  company  is  truly  become  the  dog  in  the 
manger  ;  it  does  not  operate  fo  much  to  the  pro- 
fit of  the  company,  as  to  the  lofs  of  the  country. 
This  monopoly  is  of  a  fmgular  nature  :  it  has 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  common  ftock,  in 
which   many  individuals  riik  fmall  fums,  but 
whic^h  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a  larger  ca- 
pital than  any  one  merchant  or  fet  of  merchants 
poiTefs,  or  vvould  choofe  to  riik ;  a  common 

ilcck 
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{lock  to  which  any  one  may  contribute,  and 
which  thereby,  ftridly  fpeaking,  ceafcs  to  be  a 
monopoly ;  it  is  a  privilege  granted  to  certain 
perfons  only  to  trade  to  Turkey,  each  with  his 
own  capital,  and  for  his  own  particular  account 
and  rifk,  without  any  affignable  reafon  why  they 
Ihould  be  preferred  to  others  his  majeily's  fub- 
jeds :  it  has  all  the  difadvantages  of  other  mo- 
nopolies ;  it  has  not  one  of  their  advantages. 

In  fpeaking  thus  freely  of  the  company,  I  fo- 
lemnly  declare  that  I  have  no  private  motive, 
no  rancour  againfl  any  individual,  and  no  in- 
•cjucement  for  writing  on  this  fubjed  but  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  The  few  members 
of  the  company  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  I 
perfonally  refped  and  highly  efteem :  on  this 
fubjed  they  muft  differ  with  mej  they  are 
bound  by  oath  to  fupport  the  interelts  of  their 
body. 

The  trade  of  all  other  nations  to  Turkey  is 
free,  and  they  have  experienced  the  advantage 
of  being  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  exclufive 
privileges.  Let  every  obftacle  be  removed  in 
this  country  to  an  equally  free  comm.erce,  and 
the  fuperior  induflry,  fkill,  and  riches  of  our  ma- 
nufadurers,  our  traders,  and  our  navigators,  will 
again  reftore  to  us  our  lofl  Turkey  trade. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  at  prefent  the  Levant 

company  is  not  a  monopoly,  as  any  one,  by  pay- 

G  G  3  ing 
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ing  twenty  pounds,  may  become  a  member  of 
it.  When  the  trade  was  already  ruined,  it  was 
imagined  that  this  regulation  was  equivalent  to 
laying  the  trade  open  (a  proof  that  government 
have  thought  it  necefiary  to  abolifh  the  mono- 
poly) j  but  the  bj^e-laws  of  the  company^  and  the 
power  to  enforce  them,  were  permitted  to  exift, 
and  thefe  fo  fetter  the  trade  to  nezv  adventurers^ 
that  few  have  found  their  account  in  purfuing 
it,  and  the  trade  dill  remains  a  monopoly  in  fa- 
vour of  tire  old  houfes. 

It  will  be  neceHary  to  pafs^in  review  thefe 
bye-laws,  which  have  operated  fo  injuriously  to 
the  trade  in  general,  and  to  fliew  how  they  have 
'gradually  effefted  its  total  ruin,  and  the  intro- 
duftion  of  rivals,  who  have  gotten  polTefiion  of 
v/hat  v/e  have  lofl:. 

By  one  of  the  bye-laws,  for  inflance,  it  was 
enafted,  that  all  merchandize  brought  from 
Turkey,  and  imported  into  England,  fnould  be 
the  produce  of- goods  exported  from  England  to 
Turkey.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
bye-law  : 

"  That  upon  entering  goods  received  in  Eng- 
"  Imid  from  Turkey  or  Egypt,  every  member  (hall 
-*'  in  like  manner  fubfcribe  the  following  affirma- 
"  tion  ;  videlicet : 

"  /  affirm^  by  the  oath  I  have  takeyi  to  the  Levant 
"-^  company^- that  the  goods  abo^L^e  menticned  are  for 
'''-'-  ..   .-   .  "  account 
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*^  account  of  my f elf ,  or  others  free  of  tJie  faid  com- 
*^  pany,  or  of  fuck  as  now  have  their  licence  to  trade, 
**  and  are  beyond  the  feas  ;■  and  that  the  f aid  goods y 
**  nor  any  part  of  them,  are  notj  to  the  bcfl  of  my 
"  knowledge^  the  produce  of  gold  or  filver,  either  in 
**  coin  or  bullion,  fent  into  Turkey ;  but  that  thefaid 
**  goods  are  pur  chafed  by  merchandize,  or  monies 
"  arifing  or  to  arife  frotn  the  falc  of  merchandize 
*-''  fent  into  Turkey  or  Egypt,  from  Europe,  or  from  the 
"  Britijh  fettlemcnts  in  America,  on  account  of  free - 
**  men  of  the  Levant  company,  or  fuch  as  have  their 
"  licence  to  trade,  and  of  ivhich  regular  entries  have 
*'  been  made  with  the  company,  or  are  purchafed  by 
*^  freight  received  in  Turkey  or  Egypt,  by  flips  na- 
**  vigated  according  to  law,  which  freight  is,  entirely 
"  the  property  of  members  of  the  company,  or  fuch  as 
"  have' their  licence  to  trade .'^ 

And  every  merchant  or  fa6tor  in  Turkey  or 
Egypt  is  required  to  make  a  fimilar  aiiidavit, 
on  exporting  goods  from  Turkey  for  England, 
and  to  give,  on  oath,  an  exa(ft  account  of  every 
kind  of  tranfaflion  or  bufmefs,  direct  and  indi- 
xtdi,  fo  that  all  his  afHiirs  become  known. 

The  objccft  of  this  law  is  evidently  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  cloth  ;  and  when  we 
had  no  rivals  it  produced  no  bad  effe«5i:s ;  but  it 
foon  produced  rivals,  ayid  it  continued  in  force  till 
they  had  nearly  got  pojj'ejfion  of  the  whole  cloth-trade, 
Such  a  law,  indeed,  was  fuffiqient  to  ruin  any 
G  G  3  trade. 
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trade.  One  hdufe  may  deal  in  exports,  another 
in  imports';  one  may  combine  its  Italian  witli 
its  Turkey  trade ;  another  may  fend  vellels  for 
the  carrying  trade ;  but  if  every  individual  houfe 
be  obliged  to  keep  an  exaft  regifler,  on  oath,  and 
under  a  penalty  of  20  percent,  called  "  a  broke^^ 
of  all  its  exports  and  imports,  and  to  balance ^ 
them  exaftly,  how  is  fuch  a  trade  to  profper, 
where  the  profits  ate  reduced  by  the  rivallhip  of 
foreign  nations  ?  This  bye-law  at  length,  when 
it  had  produced  the  full  cffed:  of  its  ill  tendency^ 
was  repealed  ;  but  the  trade  was  not  revived  ;  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  turn  back  commerce  from  chan- 
nels into  which  it  has  run. 

It  will  be  afked  then,  what  are  the  reftraints 
which  now  lie  on  the  trade  <? 

The  fubjedion  to  the  control  of  the  company; 
the  neceffity  of  making  entries  with  it  of  all  their 
tranfaflions,  on  oath;  and  not  being  able  to  be  con- 
cerned in  any  wife  ivith  others  not  free  of  the  com- 
pany^ or  foreigners ;  the  power  in  the  company, 
for  the  leaft  violation  of  their  rules,  to  inflift  a 
penalty  of  20  per  cent.;  the  idea  of  rcftraint, 
and  the  apprehenlion  of  violating  a  foleinn  oath, 
have  made  many  determine  to  ttade  with  Turkey 
through  foreign  and  circuitous  channels,  withdut 
becoming  free  of  the  Company;  witnefs  the  very 
large  quantities  of  cottons  and  drugs,  &c.  which 
CQm^  hom  Holland  an^}  Italy,  as  the  cuftom- 
'•''•'^'^^  '  hoiilc 
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Jioufe  books  prove.  This  was  the  cale  till  pur 
trade  to  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean  was 
flopped  by  the  war,  and  in  that  fiime  lituation 
we  Ihail  be  when  a  peace  takes  place. 

The  drugs,  &c.  which  are  imported  from  Italy, 
were  carried  thither  from  Turkey  j  they  had  al- 
ready given  a  profit  to  the  Italian  fadlor  in 
Turkey ;  to  the  iiliporter,  and  to  the  purchafer 
in  Italy,  who  cleans,  aflbrts,  repacks,  and  often 
adulterates  them ;  to  the  commiflioner,  who  pur- 
chafes  them  for  his  correfpondent  in  England ; 
to  which  add  charges,  and  interefl  of  money  for 
{:o  long  a  difburfement,  which  the  different  peo- 
ple through  whofe  hands  the  merchandize  has 
gone  have  all  calculated,  t\s  well  as  their  profits, 
double  freights,  and  loading  and  unloading, 
&c.  &c. 

Cottons  are  imported  from  Holland,  becaufe 
the  company  cannot  import  themfelves  enough 
for  the  confumption ;  and  the  reafon  why  they 
do  not  is,  becaufe  the  old  members,  who  are  un- 
<3er   no  apprehenfions  of  the  bye-laws,    find 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ENOW  TO  EMPLOY  THEIR 
WHOLE   CAPITAL,    AND   BEYOND    THAT   THE 

TRADE  CANNOT  INCREASE-  This  is  the  rea- 
fon,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  more  fully,  why  the 
trade  in  exports  as  well  as  imports  is  confined 
within  fuch  narrow  bounds. 

The  Britiih  merchants  in  Italy  and  other  fo- 
c  G  4  reign 
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leign  count ries,  not  being  members  of  the  com- 
pany (and  to  become  free  of  the  company  they 
muft  come  to  England)  cannot  trade  with  Bri- 
tifh  houfes  in  Turkey,  and  thefe,  if  they  will 
trade  to  Italy,  muft  trade  with  foreigners  :  thus 
all  combinations  of  the  trades  are  prevented. 
Englifli  veffels  in  the  Mediterranean  might  often 
make  a  voyage  to  Turkey,  inftead  of  lying  in  an 
Italian  port,  and  return  time  enough  to  take  in 
their  cargoes  for  England. 

The  great  preference  given  to  B4itifh  veffels 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  affure  them  an  em* 
ployment  whenever  they  want  freights.  Thi$ 
carrying  or  caravan  trade  is  fo  extenlive,  that, 
befides  the  French,  the  little  ftate  of  Ragufa  has 
no  lefs  than  40D  veflels  in  it. 

Were  the  mafters  of  (hips,  their  owners,,  and 
the  Englifh  merchants  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  un- 
der no  reliraint  in  regard  to  the  Levant  company, 
people  would  rifk  more  readily  the  fending  their 
veflels  to  the  Mediterranean  to  get  employment 
in  this  carrying  bufinefs,  and  their  fpeculation  in 
trade  being  free,  they  would  find  means  to  em- 
ploy their  vefTels  in  the  intervals  of  their  being 
without  freights;  the  mafhers,  owners,  and  corre- 
fpondents  might  combine  their  own  fpeculations 
in  merchandize  with  their  carrying  bufinefs,  and 
thus  keep  them  conftantly  employed.  It  is  the 
want  of  thefe  refpurces  to  our  fh.ipsj  that  pre- 
vents 
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vents  Englifti  0\vners  from  fending  their  fliips 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  feek  freights,  and  pre- 
vents the  few  which  do  go  thither  irom  profiting 
fo  much  by  it  as  thofe  of  otlier  nations,  whofe 
houfes  of  trade  are  nearer,  and  whofe  trade  is 
under  no  reflridtions. 

i .  Had  the  Turkey  trade  in  England  never  been 
a  monopoly,  the  French  would  never  have  got 
pofleflion  of  almofl  all  the  cloth  trade;  and  the 
laying  it  open  will  be  the  only  raeans  of  our 
coming  in  again  for  any  confiderable  (hare  of  it. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  in  Turkey  for  the  light 
Languedoc  cloths  than  for  any  other  fort.  The 
Turks  clothe  their  lervants  twice  a  year,  and  the 
French  cloth,  made  into  loofe  garments  (which 
lafh  much  longer  than  the  tight  European  drefs) 
is  ftrong  enough  for  their  purpofe,,and  its  cheap- 
nefs  caufes  it  to  be  preferred;  poorer  people,  who 
form  the  great  body  of  confumers,  buy  it  alfo  for 
economical  reafons.  Englilh  broad -clotli,  called 
mahoot  (of  a  light  quality,  made  purpofely  for 
the  Turkey  marked)  is  only  worn  by  thofe  in 
eafier  circuniftances.  Confiderable  quantities 
of  cloth  have  alfo  of  late  years  com^  to  Turkey 
from  Germany. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thefe  matters,  th^t  the  EngliHi  manu- 
facturers might  make  the  fame  fort  of  cloth  as 
the  Languedoc,  and  as  cheap  as  the  French ;  but 

as 
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as  long  as  the  Levant  company  exiftsj  who  is  to 
undertake  it  ?  Were  the  trade  laid  entirely 
open,  it  is  probable  that  all  kinds  of  Englifh  ma- 
nufafturers  would  fend  people  (called  riders)  to 
Turkey  to  feek  for  commiflions,  as  they  do  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  This  praftice',  though  not  very 
agreeable  to  Englijh  merchants  (which  however 
may  not  be  the  cafe  in  Turkey,  as  they  may  find 
the  mediation  of  merchants  neceliary)  would 
greatly  increafe  the  vent  of  Englifh  commodities, 
and  thefe  induftrious  people  might  poflibly  be 
the  means  of  our  regaining  the  cloth-trade. 

The  few  merchants  who  are  in  the  true  Jeer  et  of  the 
Levant  trade  can  employ  in  it  their  whole  ca- 
pital advantageonjlyy  and  therefore  do  not  feek  for 
new  branches^  of  how  to  recover  old  ones  zvhich  are 
loft. — ^This  is  the  great  fecret. 

The  French  do  not  get  their  wool  cheaper  thaft 
we  do ;  the  price  of  labour  may  be  lefsj  but  will 
not  fuperior  fkill  and  induftry,  with  larger  capi- 
tals, compenfate  this  fingle  circumftance  againft 
us  ?  Experience  in  other  articles  Ihcws  it,  as  in 
the  manufactures  of  Manchefter,  Sheffield,  and 
Birmingham. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  French 
cannot  make  fo  cheap  as  we  can  the  fame  kinds 
of  cloth,  which  our  people  bring  to  the  Turkey 
mafket ;  it  i^not  that  they  cannot  make  them  fo 
finfe,.  lGfth^y-ffiak6i  in 'France  much  liner  cloth 
•?  than 
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than  that  kind  of  broad  cloth  made  in  England 
pufpofely  for  the  Turkey  niarkct.  There  is  alfo 
a  coarfe  ftrong  cloth  brought  to  Turkey  from 
England,  called  londras  ,  thefe  the  French  can- 
not make  fo  cheap  neither ;  nor  are  their  flial- 
loons  fo  cheap.  In  (liort,  there  is  no  fort  of 
woollen-fluff  made  in  the  two  countries,  of  the 
fame  quality,  which  the  Englifli  do  not  fell 
cheaper  than  the  French.  The  facl  feems  to  be, 
that  the  French  invented  a  kind  of  cloth  more 
proper  for  the  general  confumption  of  Turkey 
than  that  which  the  Englifh  had  brought  thither, 
and  the  Englifh  never  attempted  to  follow  their 
example,  but  continued  carrying  to  the  market 
a  fort  of  cloth  which  at  lafl  got  almoft  out  of 
ufe.  Whenever  the  EngUJliJlio.il  have  made  and 
brought  to  Turkey  the  fame  kind  of  cloth  as  the 
French,  and  cannot  afford  it  fo  cheap,  then  zvith  cer- 
tainty zve  may  conclude  that  the  French  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  t{s;  but  till  then  it  ought  to  be 
doubted,  and  certainly  it  merits  the  trial ;  but  a 
fair  trial  never  can  be  made  till  the  Levant  trade  is 
entirely  free. 

'•'But  even  fuppofing  that  we  cannot  regain  the 
eloth  trade,  there  are  very  many  other  objedls 
worth  attending  to,  and  which  may  be  of  great 
national  advantage. 

The  Manchefter  fluffs  would  find  a  great  vent 
m  all  p^rts  of  Turkey.     The  manufaftories  of 

Aleppo 
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Aleppo  and  Damafcus  are  almoft  ruined,  and  if 
the  Manchefler  people  were  to  imitate  the  Turk- 
ifli  patterns  of  their  fluffs,  they  could  certainly 
afford  them  cheaper.  Imitations  of  the  Surat 
and  Bengal  goods  of  filk  and  cotton,  v/hich  are_ 
enonr-oully  dear,  would  find  alfo  a  ready  fale  in 
Turkey,  and  cotton  velvets,  velVerets,  &:c.  Birm- 
ingham and  Sheffield  wares  would  be  articles  of 
importance.  The  Turks,  both  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  have  a  great  partiality  for  all  thefe  kinds  of 
Engliih  manufa(ftures,  and  in  general  the  epithe.t 
Engliih  is  fynonimous  with  excellent.  ;  ,- 

Thefe  articles  at  prefent  are  not  attended  to ; 
but  the  mafters  of  fliips,  who  bring  out  their 
little  ventures  to  Turkey  in  a  contraband  manner 
in  thefe  kind  of  things,  make  great  profits;  they 
can,  however,  bring  only  fmall  quantities,  left 
the  Levant  company  fliould  take  umbrage  at 
it.  A  few  of  thefe  goods  alfo  find  their  way 
to  Turkey  from  Italy,  but  greatly  enhanced  in 
their  price  from  the  many  hands  they  go  throughv 
and  therefore  this  channel  does  not  afford  a  great 
vent  for  them.  Linen  may  likewife  be  an  article 
of  exportation  for  Turkey.  'The  Turks  wear 
linen  of  a  hard  twifced  thread,,  very,  open  aiidr 
unbleached,  which  comes  moftly; from  Egypt, 
and  is  exceedingly  dear,  but  is  the  mofl  pieafant 
kind  to  wear  in  hot  weather.  No  European 
nation  has  yet  undertaken   to  in;iitste- it^  but 

it 
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it  is  probable  it  might  be  made  in  Ireland  in- 
finitely cheaper  than  in  Egypt :  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  it  would  be  of  great  importance.  The 
German  linens  begin  to  be  fold  in  confidcrable 
quantities  in  Turkey,  but  they  never  will  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Egyptian,  on  account  of  their 
quality.  Vaff  quantities  of  the  above-men- 
tioned articles  come  from  Venice  and  Germany, 
where  they  are  dearer,  and  of  worfe  quality,  than 
thofe  manufactured  in  England. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
Englifli  manufactures  that  could  be  fold  in 
Turkey,  and  particularly  in  the  interior  part''^  ot 
Afia,  and  point  out  the  different  ports  to  which 
they  might  be  fent,  the  detail  would  be  too  long 
for  a  general  reprefentation ;  but  collectively 
it  mufb  be  very  obvious,  to  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted but  generally  with  the  trade  of  Turkey, 
that  our  exportations  to  that  country  muft  be- 
come of  great  importance  in  a  few  years,  were 
the  monopoly  removed,  and  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturers  fent  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try, and  get  certain  information  ot  the  ftate  of  its 
trade  and  manafa(5tories. 

Salt-fifli,  could  the  Newfoundland  (hips,  &c. 
go  diredly  to  Turkey  as  they  go  to  Italy,  would 
be  a  ver}^  important  branch. 

The  Eaft  India  company  could  fupply  the 
Tyrkey  market  with  mullins  much  cheaper  than 

they 
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they  are  brouglit  by  the  way  of  BafTora,  of 
Gidda,  and  Sue?:,  which  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  their  fervants :  the  trial  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  made  ;  but  the  members  of  the  Levant 
company  have  other  articles  enow  in  which  to 
invefb  their  whole  capitals.  Other  nations  now 
bring  large  quantities  of  muflins  to  Turkey. 
Britifli  muflins  (i.  e.  manufactured  in  Britain) 
alfo  fell  to  confiderable  profit. 

Let  all  this  be  mere  fuppofition,  is  not  the 
objeft  of  importance  enough  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  ?  and  does  r<#t  c;pmmon  fenfe  fay,  that  a 
trade  freed  from  obflacles  muft  flourifli  more 
than  when  clogged  with  the  moft  unfupportabl© 
fliackles,  or  with  any  fliackles  at  all  ?  May  it 
not  by  aiked,  what  jufl  right  have  the  members 
of  the  Levant  company  to  lay  rcftraints  on  this 
trade  by  their  bye-laws  ?  I  have  heard  this  fub- 
jeft  difcufled  in  Turkey,  where  people  certainly 
underftand  the  trade  of  the  country  better  than 
in  England,  and  I  never  heard  one  plaufible  rea- 
fon  alleged  in  favour  of  the  company.  Sophif- 
tical  arguments  may  be  produced  in  London,-, 
which  may  appear  plaufible  to  thofe  who  are  not 
informed  of  the  real  ftate  of  matters  in  Turkey. 

To  {how  what  little  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  company  to  extend  the  trade,  and  how 
little  they  deviate  from  the  footfteps  of  their 
forefathers,  1  will  cite  two  flriking  inflances : 

Mr, 
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Mr.  John  Humphrys,  of  Conftantlnople,  was 
the  firft,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  imagined  that 
Englifli  llialloons  might  be  fold  in  Conftantino- 
ple,  and  they  foon  became  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle for  exportation  to  Turkey.  The  French 
have  not  been  able  to  make  them  fo  cheap. 

Mr.  Peter  Took,  of  Conftantinople,  only  about 
twenty  years  ago,  difcovered  that  he  might  buy 
raw  filk  from  the  firft  hands  at  Brufa  (the  hills 
behind  this  city  are  vilible  from  our  merchants* 
houfes  in  Pera)  and  thus  make  his  returns  direct 
to  England.  Before  that  period,  from  the  firft 
exiftence  of  the  company,  the  merchants  of 
Conftantinople  had  always  fent  their  money  to 
Smyrna  to  be  invefted  in  filk,  which  the  Turks 
and  Jews  of  Smyrna  bought  at  Brufa. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Turkey  for  Staf- 
fordfliire  earthenware,  which  would  become  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  greateft  importation  of  Britifli 
articles  into  Turkey  would  be  by  foreigners,  or 
natives  of  the  Turkifti  provinces,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  branches  of  our  commerce,  where  fuch  re- 
ftraints  on  foreigners  do  not  exift ;  for  inftance, 
every  one  knows  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  our 
exports  to  Ruflia  are  on  account  of  the  Ruftia 
company  in  London,  or  of  the  Britifti  fadory  in 
liuflia.  Thefe  articles  are  fent  to  Ruflia  for  ac- 
count of  foreigners  fettled  in  Ruflia,  or  Ruflians, 

and 
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and  fome  part  for 'account  of  our  manufadlurers. 
With  refpeft  to  Germany  this  is  ftill  more  the 
cafe. 

The  Levant  company  exaft  a  duty  on  all  mer- 
chandize exported  to  and  imported  from  Turkey, 
befides  a  confulage  iri  the  ports  of  Turkey  on  all 
the  exports  and  imports  in  Britifli  veflels.  This 
confulage  is  a  very  heavy  burthen  on  our  trade, 
and  particularly  when  it  is  confidered  that  fome 
other  nations  pfiy  none.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  the  company's  b)''e-law  : . 

"  At  a  general  court y  &c.  the  folloimng  orders 
^^  were  eJiabliJJied  as  proper  and  expedient  for  the 
"support  of  the  company's  affairs, 
*'  and  for  the  government  of  the  trade ;  and  they 
*'  were  confirmed  at  a  general  court y  held  2t^  of 
"  March  1775. 

"  //  zvas  refohed  and  ordered^  It  hat  all  goods 
*'  exported  from  'Turkey  or  Egypt  for  Great  Britain 
*'''  fliall  pay  three  conjulages  and  one-half ^  orfeven  in 
"  the  hundred  y  according  to  the  rates  of  the  company"  s 
*'  tarif,  in  fuch  fpecies  of  the  grand  feigniors  coin  as 
*!'  his  officers  receive  for  cuftorns^  which  confulage 
*'''  fliall  be  paid,  one -half  in  thirty  days,  and  the  other 
"  halfinfixty  days^  after  the  departure  of  the  flip  y 
"  i^c.  y  and  the  companfs  treafiirers  are  not  to  take 
•■*  any  notes  or  obligations  for  the  payments  of  con- 
^■^  fidageSy  but  they  are  to  infft  upon  being  paid  in. 
"  money  %vhen  it  is  due. 

"  Thai 
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"  That  all  goods  imported^  iSc.  into  Great  Britahi 
^^  Jliall  pay  one  impofition  according  to  the  company  s 
*'  rateSy  &c.  except  cotton  and  emery-Jlones,  i^c. 

"  That  all  goods  imported  into  Turkey  or  Egypt^ 
''^  from  Leghorn^  or  any  other  port  or  ports  of  Chrif^ 
^^  tendom^  by  British  subjects  or  British 

"  SHIPS,  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF   FORE  IG  N  ERS,//*?// 

^*'  pay  a  confulage  of  two  /;/  the  hundred,  t^c> 

"  That  all  goods  exported  from  Conjlantinopky 
"  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo,  to  Leghorn,  or  any  &thcr  fo- 
"  reign  port  or  ports  of  Chfiflendom,  by  BritiJIi  fub- 
*'  jecls,  ON  FOREIGN  SHIPS,  on  account  of  Britifi 
*^  fubjecis,JIiall pay  a  confulage  0/"  one  in  the  hun- 
"  dred,  ^c. 

"  That  all  goods  imported  into  Turkey  or  Egypt, 
"  by  Jlr  angers,  upon  Britifli  flips,  from  any  foreign 
"  port,  &c.  fhall  pay  tivo  in  the  hundred,  i£c,  and 
"  in  like  manner  exported,  tzvo  in  the  hundred,'^  ^c. 
and  feveral  other  regulations  for  the  paying  of 
confulage,  of  leffer  importance,  which  I  omit  for 
brevity. 

"  April  i^th,  1785.     It  is  refohed  and  ordered, 

■«  yc. 

*^  That  all  goods,  excepting  rawfilk,  mohair-yarn, 
■"  and  drugs,  exported  from  Turkey  and  Egypt,  in 
"  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice, 
"  Mejfmay  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or  Marfeilles,  for  the 
**  purpofe  of  performing  quarantine,  and  zvhich  are 
**  to  be  re-fliipped  on  the  fame  flip  for  Great  Britain 

H  H  '*  ffr 
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*'  or  Ireland^  jJiall pay  a  conjulage  of  two  in  the  huH- 
*'  drcd  only''' 

Belides  this  revenue,  the  company  have  for 
many  years  received  an  ailillance  from  govern- 
ment  of  live  thouiand  pounds  a  year.  All  thefe 
fums  are  expended  for  paying  a  part  of  the  fa- 
lary  of  the  ambaffadors  at  Conftantinople,  th^ 
•confuls  at  the  feveral  ports  in  Turkey,  the  chan- 
cellors and  drogomans  (or  interpreters)  and  for 
•defraying  of  the  expences  attending  vifits  from 
the  ambaffador  to  the  porte,  and  of  the  confuls 
to  paflias,  befides  extraordinary  prefcnts  made  at 
the  firft  audience  of  a  new  ambaiiador  and  of  a 
conful ;  for  paying  avanias  (or  money  extorted 
iby  falfe  accufations)  and  public  entries  of  con- 
fuls, which  were  formerly  very  coilly ;  and  fi- 
nally, for  the  expences  of  the  company  and  its 
officers  at  home. 

Were  our  trade  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  the 
Ruffian,  the  five  thoufand  pounds  government 
now  pays  would  perhaps  more  than  fuffice  for 
all  the  expences  which  then  would  be  neceffiiry  ; 
and  that  our  trade  could  be  put  on  the  fame 
footing,  I  fuppofe  nobody  will  deny.  The  Ruf- 
fian trade  to  Turkey  is  free  to  every  one ;  there 
is  no  tax  on  it,  either  under  the  appellation  of 
confulfhip  or  otherwlfe  j  no  fee  is  taken  at  any 
ambaffi.dor's,  confuFs,  or  chancellor's  office,  for 
documents  neceffixry  for  the  difpatch  of  trade  i 

no 
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no  prefcnts  are  made  by  conluls  to  paflias  or 
other  officers  ;  no  avania  is  fubmittcd  to. 

A  conful  at  Smyrna  only  is  neceflary.  Vice- 
confuls  in  the  other  ports  would  anfwer  every 
purpofe  for  the  proteftion  of  trade ;  and  there 
would  be  found  merchants  enow,  who  would  be 
glad  of  the  office  without  pay,  for  the  honour  of 
it,  which  in  Turkey  is  confiderable.  There  is 
at  this  day  no  neceffity  for  confuls  living  in  fucli 
great  ftate  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  fo- 
reign minifters  at  Conftantinople  have  very  con- 
fiderably  retrenched  their  expences. 

The  power  of  an  ambaflador  and  of  a  conful 
in  Turkey  is  very  great ;  it  extends  even  to  lite 
and  death.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  capitu- 
lations (or  treaty  with  the  porte)  it  is  flipulated, 
that  in  all  criminal  cafes  wherein  fubjedls  of  the 
porte  are  not  concerned,  ambafladors  or  confuls 
ihall  punifli  the  crim-inal  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  country.  In  the  Dutch  capitulations 
this  is  expreffed  ftill  ftronger.  As  crimes  com- 
mitted in  a  ftate  are  crimes  immediately  againft 
that  ftate,  the  cognizance  of  them  belongs  to  it 
alone.  The  fultan  delegates  his  power  to  the 
ambaffadors  and  confuls ;  and  if  in  punifhing 
the  criminal  they  exceed  the  rule  prefcribed  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  they  are  only  an- 
fwerable  for  their  conduct  to  the  fultan;  but 
the  fultan  takes  no  cognizance  of  it,  therefore 
H  H  2  they 
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they  are  without  control,  and  their  power  is  def-' 
potic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the}?-  generally 
lend  fuch  offenders  home  to  their  country  ;  there 
have,  however,  with  other  nations,  been  examples 
where  an  European  has  killed  a  fubjedl  of  the 
porte,  and  juflice  being  demanded,  the  ambaf- 
lador  or  conful  has  put  the  criminal  to  death. 
Should  it  happen  that  an  Englilhman  killed  a 
Turk,  it  would  certainly  be  better  that  the  am- 
baflador  or  conful  Ihould  caufe  him  to  be  hanged 
by  his  own  people,  than  that  he  fhould  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Turks,  for  juflice  being  demanded,, 
there  is  no  other  alternative  j  if  he  efcaped, 
the  confequence  might  be  a  general  maflacre ; 
we  have  lately  had  an  example  at  Smyrna  ex- 
a<flly  of  this  nature,  which  coft  the  lives  of  many 
hundreds,  and  caufed  the  European  quarter  to 
be  reduced  to  aOies.  There  is  no  poflibility  of 
fending  tlie  criminal  home  if  the  populace  de- 
mand juflice. 

The  company  have  given  alfo  another  power 
to  the  ambaffadors  and  confuls  over  merchants, 
which  free  traders  may  not  approve  ot.  Their 
bye-law  is,  "  If  any  fa^or  or  faElors  JJiall  have 
"  any  dealings  with  any  perfon  battulated  by  the. 
"  lord-aynhajij'ador^  or  the  conful  of  any  of  the  Scales 
"  (ports,  Scala  Italian)  in  Turkey,  zvith  the  advice 
"  of  the'refpeElive  faEiories,  fuch  faBor  or  favors 
*^  fJiallpay  a  fine  for  every  offence,  to  the  amount  of 
^  *'  three 
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**  three  conjidages  upon  the  value  of  the  traiifci5fiou 
*'  by  or  zvith  fuch  battulatcd  perfon,  without  op- 
"  peal,''''  t^c.  Battnlation  with  them  figniiics  in- 
terdi(flion  of  all  commerce  with  the  perlon  bat- 
tulated.  The  intention  was  to  prevent  the  fac- 
tors or  merchants  having  dealings  with  Htigious 
perfons  of  the  country  j  but  this  power  has  been 
abufed. 

The  ambaflador  formerly  had  a  confiderable 
revenue  from  proteftions  granted  to  fubjecls  of 
the  porte ;  under  the  title  of  Baratli,  or  honorary 
drogomans  j  but  thefe  protections  having  been 
totally  difregarded  by  the  prefent  fultan,  who 
without  any  ceremony  has  beheaded  I'everal  per- 
fons poffefled  of  them.,  both  that  income  and 
that  fource  of  conftant  litigation  with  the  porte 
are  partly  done  away.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that 
this  privilege  was  wholly  aboliflied.  ■  The  French 
feveral  times  propofed  giving  it  up,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  refpeded,  and  lucrative  to  their 
ambalTadors. 

The  French  alio,  on  the  reprefentation  of  their 
ambaflador,  M.  de  St.  Priefte,  laid  the  Levant 
trade  open  ;  the  confequencc  was,  that  immenfe 
quantities  of  French  goods  were  carried  to  Turkey 
by  fubjedls  of  the  porte  \,  but  the  company  at 
Marfeilles  found  means  to  get  their  exclufive 
privilege  renewed ;  they  had  fufFered,  but  the 
country  had  gained.     At  prefent  every  one  has 

H  H  3  liberty 
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liberty  to  trade,  and  fince  our  fleet  has  left  the 
Mediterranean,  their  commerce  is  revived,  and, 
except  the  trade  to  Great  Britain  be  equally. free 
when  a  peace  takes  place,  we  fliall  have  little 
chance  of  being  able  to  rival  them  ;  but  we  muft 
not  wait  till  that  period  arrives  to  lay  our  trade 
open ;  it  muft  be  done  immediately. 

As  all  communication  with  the  Levant  by  fea 
is  cut  off",  there  remains  no  refource  to  our  mer- 
chants, but  to  carry  on  their  trade  through  Ruf- 
fiaj  and  though  this  be  a  circuitous  way,  it  is 
not  by  far  fo  expenfive  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  freights  to  the  Baltic  are  very  low,  as  half 
the  fliips  go  out  empty.  The  carriage  from 
lliga  to  Cherfon,  or  Niccolai  on  the  Bog,  is 
moftly  by  water,  and  the  land-carriage  in  lluffia 
is  not  one-fourth  of  the  price  it  is  in  Germany. 
The  expence  on  cloth  would  be  trifling,  and  on 
cheap  and  bulky  goods  even  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  enormous  price  of  infurance  paid  for 
armed  ihips,  which  run  iiic  voyage  at  prefent,  and 
which  is  not  equal  to  the  rifk ;  it  is  indeed  fo 
great,  that  government  fliould,  perhaps,  inter- 
fere. At  Cherfon  there  are  good  veflels  to  be 
found,  which  in  three  days  may  carry  the  goods 
to  Conftantinople  at  a  reafonable  freight. 

Bat  in  order  to  open  fuch  a  communication, 
liberty  muft  be  obtained  of  the  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia  to  fend  m&rchandize  in  tranfito  (without  pay- 
ing 
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ing  duty)  acrofs  Ruffia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  lovcreign,  who  has  lludied  Adam 
Smith's  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  commerce  and  navig-ation,  would  lee  the  very 
great  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  Ruffia 
by  fuch  a  trade,  both  on  account  of  the  funis 
which  would  remain  in  the  country  for  expences 
of  carriage,  the  employment  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  alfo  the  encouragement  it  would  be  to 
the  Ruffian  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea;  but  he 
never  would  grant  fuch  a  privilege  to  a  part  of 
the  Britifli  nation  exclufively,  and  fliut  out  from 
it  the  Ruffia  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  branch 
of  commerce  fo  advantageous  to  his  empire,  nor 
exclude  his  own  fubjefts  from  it.  Before  this 
can  be  done,  the  Turkey  company  muil  be  abo- 
lifhed. 

At  prefent  a  few  goods,  I  am  informed,  have 
been  fent  to  Hamburgh,  thence  to  Vienna,  and 
down  the  Danube,  where  they  are  fliipped  for 
Confliantinople.  The  freight  to  Hamburgh  is 
dearer  than  it  is  to  Riga ;  the  charges  acrois 
Germany  ten  times  as  much  as  acrofs  Ruffia. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  there  are  only  bad 
Turkifh  or  Greek  veffi^ls  to  be  freighted,  on 
which  no  regular  infurance  can  be  made.  At 
Cherfon  there  are  fome  hundreds  of  veffels, 
among  which  many  equal  thofe  to  be  found  in 
H  H  4  the 
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the  ports  of  other  feas,  and  a  reafonable  infur- 
ance  may  be  made  on  them  by  fafe  underwriters ; 
but  the  route  through  Germany  does  not  necef- 
litate  an  abolition  of  the  Levant  company. 


Refpe5Iin^  the  Inefficacy  of  the  Qtuirantine  Regtda^ 
tions  in  Great  Britain. 

IT  has  been  faid,  "  if  every  kind  of  veflel  have 
leave  to  go  to  the  Levant,  we  fhall  run  a  greater 
riik  of  having  the  plague  imported,  than  while 
the  company  exiils.  In  the  latter  cafe  there  are 
fewer  vefiels,  and  thofe  veffels  belonging  to  the 
company,  who  having  an  intereft  that  they  per- 
form the  voyages  prefcribed  to  them,  it  can  al- 
ways be  known  where  they  have  been,  and  under 
what  circumftances ;  and  fuch  veffels  being  ad- 
dreffcJ  to  faftors  in  Turkey,  members  of  the 
company,  and  under  its  direction  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  confuls,  they  cannot  in  an  irregular 
manner  leave  Turkey  without  their  deflination 
being  known,  and  without  having  atteftations 
from  the  confuls,  fhewing  the  (late  of  the  health 
of  the  port  in  the  Levant  from  which  they, 
failed." 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  veffels 
belonging  to  thofe  ports,  but  of  all  other  nations, 

arrive, 
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arrive,  without  any  previous  notice^  to  perform 
quarantine,  and  the  length  of  their  quarantine  is 
regulated  by  the  bills-of -health  which  they  bring, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  officers  of  the 
health-offices  have  of  the  ftate  of  the  plague  in 
every  part  of  Turkey. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  veffels  can  arrive  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  without  its  being  known 
whence  they  came  ?  The  regulations  of  the  qua- 
rantine and  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  as  they  now 
exift,  are  fufficient  to  put  this  beyond  doubt ; 
belides,  free  veffels  mufh  bring  from  the  Levant 
the  fame  papers,  fhowing  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try with  refpect  to  health,  as  are  now  required 
of  the  company's  Ihips;  the  rifk  will  not  there- 
fore be  augmented  by  laying  the  trade  open. 

But  it  may  be  neccffary  to  examine  a  little 
more  narrowly  how  far  our  quarantine  regulations 
fe'cure  us  at  prefent  from  the  plague.  After  all 
that  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Ruffel,  it  may  appear 
indeed  fuperfluous  to  touch  this  fubjed  again, 
but  fmce  his  excellent  treatife  has  produced  no 
amelioration  of  thefe  regulations,  his  arguments 
cannot  be  too  much  enforced.  1  affirm,  not  only 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lazaret- 
tos, but  from  the  opinion  of  officers  of  the  health- 
offices  at  Malta,  Leghorn,  and  Marfeilles,  whom 
I  confulted  on  the  fubjecl,  that  our  quaran- 
tine REGUI^ATIONS  ARE  WHOLLY  INEF- 
FECTUAL, 
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FECTUAL,  AND  THAT  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY 
EXPOSED     TO    THE   DANGER    OF    HAVING    THE 

PLAGUE  IMPORTED  FROM  TURKEY  BY  EVERY 
VESSEL  WHICH  COMES  DIRECTLY  FROM 
THAT   COUNTRY. 

ill.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  eftablilhed,  that 
the  nilafm,  effluvia,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called 
which  produces  the  plague,  may  remain  in  an 
active  llate,  fo  as  to  occafion  infeftion,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  required  for  a  veflel 
to  load  in  Turkey,  make  her  voyage,  and  per- 
form quarantine  in  Great  Britain. 

::.  It  is  equally  certain  that  thefe  fomites,  or 
the  impregnation  of  lubftances  with  peftilential 
miafmata,  cannot  be  deflroyed  but  by  airing  a 
certain  time,  by  fumigating,  by  walhing,  by 
moiftening  with  fuch  li.^uors  as  are  anti-pcfli- 
Icntial,  or  by  expoling  to  a  fevere  cold  the  fub- 
ftances  infected.  Some  of  thefe  means  deflr'~'y 
the  miafm  in  a  fhort  time,  fome  require  a  longer. 

r!^.  It  appears  from  Dr.  RufTel's  remarks  (and 
he  has  been  delicate  on  this  fubject  too)  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence 
of  confuls,  infefted  goods  may  be  lliipped  with- 
out dctedion,  and  that  vefleis  may  fail  for  Bri- 
tain with  a  fair  bill-of -healthy  having  infe(5ted 
goods  on  board. 

Now  as  merchandize  performing  quarantine 
in  Britain  and  in  Holland  (where  tiie  regulations 

are 
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are  flill  worfe)  are  never  opened  and  properly 
aired,  it  follows  that  iuch  quarantines  are  not 
lufHccnt  to  deftroy  the  fomites;  nor  arc  they 
of  any  fervice  whatever,  further  than  by  lengthen- 
ing the  time  j  and  if  this  be  the  objedl  of  our 
quarantines,  the  length  of  the  voyage  ought  to 
be  taken  into  confideration  in  eflablilliing  the 
length  of  tlie  quarantine  to  be  performed  ;  nor 
are  thefe  quarantines  fafe  with  regard  to  other 
circumftances ;  for  communication  with  thofe 
who  fupply  the  paflengers  and  Iliip's  crew  with 
provifions,  &c.  is  not  fufficiently  guarded  againft, 
and  the  paflengers  and  the  crew,  though  they 
were  not  infefted  in  Turkey,  are  liable  every 
day,  by  touching  the  cargo  or  their  efiedls,  to 
catch  the  plague,  and  communicate  it  to  others ; 
nor  is  fmuggling  impofllble  as  the  lazarettos 
now  are  cftablilhed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try will  permit  fuch  a  police  to  be  obferved  in 
lazarettos  as  is  indifpenlkbly  neceflary  to  fe- 
cure  the  country  from  the  plague. 

The  officers  of  health  have,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  power  of  putting  to  death  immediately 
all  thofe  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  quarantine 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  contagion  may  be 
communicated,  and  their  power  is  independent 
of  the  civil  magillrate  or  any  other  authority. 
For  the  moft  trifling  thing  fmuggled,  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  fmuggled,  out  of  the  lazaretto, 

the 
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the  offenders  are  fliot  dead  the  inflant  they  arc 
detecled.  A  perfon  efcaping  from  the  laza- 
retto, were  it  but  one  hour  before  expiration  of 
the  quarantine,  is  equall)^  punifhed  with  imme- 
diate death,  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

There  are  neither  proper  places,  nor  buildings, 
nor  regulations,  for  performing  quarantine  in 
fafety  in  Great  Britain,  nor  is  the  nature  of  qua- 
rantine underftood  in  our  lazarettos. 

It  may  be  alked,  how  have  we  efcaped  the 
plague  lince  the  year  1666,  when  the  lafb  plague 
in  London  entirely  ceafed  ?  I  anfwer,  chiefly 
by  not  admitting  fliips  with  foul  bills-of-health 
from  the  Levant,  and  obliging  them  to  perform 
quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean  fmce  that  re- 
gulation took  place,  and  by  God's  mercy  only 
that  veffels  with  clean  bills-of-health  have  not 
brou2;ht  it. 

What  are  we  to  do,  to  be  more  fecure  in  fu- 
ture r  will  then  be  afked.  The  anfwer  is  very  fliort 
and  obvious  ;  to  oblige  all  veflels  coming  from 
the  Levant,  whether  \n\i\\  fair  or  With  foul  biils- 
of-health,  to  perform  quarantine  in  Malta,  in 
Leghorn,  or  in  Marfeilles,  &c.  and  then  with  the 
proper  atteftations  of  the  health-officers,  figned 
alfo  by  His  Majefty's  confuls  in  thofe  ports,  to 

*  The  humane  Leopold,  when  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcanjr, 
though  lie  would  not  fufier  a  murderer  to  be  ^ut  tc  death,  did 
npt  alter  the  qUv^rantine  laws. 

admit 
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admit  them  into  Great  Britain  without  perform- 
ing a  fecond  and  ufelefs  quarantine. 

Trade  would  gain  by  this  regulation,  and  we 
fliould  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  the  plague. 
The  charges  are  fmall  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
not  more  for  us  than  for  our  rivals  in  trade. 

Malta  is  by  far  the  beft  port  to  perform  qua- 
rantine in ;  the  regulations  are  even  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  at  Leghorn,  as  they  are  in  fome 
refpe(5ls  more  fcrupulous ;  it  lies  more  in  the 
road  of  veflels  coming  home  from  any  part  of 
Turkey.  It  is  true  that  mafters  of  veflels,  for 
many  private  reafons,  which  do  not  benefit  their 
owners  or  the  freighters,  prefer  going  to  Leg- 
horn ;  but  this  port  is  confiderably  out  of  the 
track  of  their  voyage,  and  in  w^ar-time  iliips  are 
much  expofed  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy. 
In  every  point  of  view  Malta  offers  greater  ad- 
vantages to  our  trade  than  any  other  port  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  moll  certainly,  Tur- 
key goods,  and  cottons  in  particular,  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  thence  till  they  have  been  well 
aired ;  nor  need  we  ever  have  imported  fuch  vafi: 
quantities,  or  any  quantity  at  all  from  Holland, 
or  from  any  other  place,-  had  the  Turkey  ^-ade 
been  free  in  Britain^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS, 

THESE  fragments  are  extracts  and  tranilations 
from  original  documents  ;  they  will  ferve  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  fome  palfliges  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 

Of  Egypt. 

THE  French  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  fcize  Egypt, 
or  to  make  fuch  an  alliance  with  the  begs  as  will  open  to 
thein  a  communication  with  India. 

The  begs  would  eagerly  embrace  any  offer  which  would 
fecure  to  them  a  perfeiil  independence  of  the  Ottoman  porte ; 
or  they  would  even  become  tributary  to  any  other  fovereign 
or  ftate,  who  would  maintain  them  in  their  feparate  govern- 
ments, and  protedl  the  one  againft  the  other,  and  the  whole 
country  againft  the  Turks.  They  have  frequently  made 
fuch  offers. 

Had  not  the  domeftic  affairs  of  France  engaged  all  the  at- 
tention of  that  cabinet,  the  efrcils  of  M.  de  Truguet's 
niifiion  to  Cairo,  and  the  treaty  he  concluded  with  Murat 
Bey,  the  7th  of  Feburary  1785,  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
vifible. 

Were  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Europe,  their  force  would 
be  more  concentrated ;  they  would  be  flrongcr,  and  more  able 
than  they  are  now,  to  reduce  to  obedience  thofe  provinces, 

which 
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wVtch  at  prefent  are  either  in  a  ft^^.te  of  open  rebellion  or 
viriiial  independence,  and  from  which  the  porte  draws  neither 
troops  nor  money;  they  would  then  be  able  to  reduce  Egypt, 
nnd  to  defend  it  againft  the  French.  In  fuch  a  ilate  of  af- 
fairs, the  French  might  perhaps  obtain  from  the  Turks  a 
'commercial  communication  through  Egypt  to  India,  which 
then  would  be  attended  withlefs  rifk,  though  not  with  much 
kfs  expence  than  it  now  is.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  the  porte  would,  fo  readily  as  the  begs,  permit  troops  to 
be  fent  acrofs  Egypt*. 

Volney  fays,  that  memorials  have  been  laid  before  the 
French  cabinet,  on  the  expediency  of  obtaining  poflclTion  of 
Egypt.     Thefe  memorials  are  now  no  fecret. 

The  principal  force  of  Egypt  confifts  in  8000  horfe;  the 
janizaries  are  not  to  be  eftimated  as  foldiers.  There  are  not 
four  cannons  to  defend  the  Pharos  or  caftle  of  Alexandria, 
which,  accordino;  to  the  regulations,  Ihould  be  garrifoned 
by  500  janizaries,  but  there  are  never  half  the  number.  A 
fingle  frigate  might  beat  down  thefe  fortifications.  The 
greateft  difficulty  a  foreign  army  would  have  to  encounter 
in  keeping  pofTeffion  of  Alexandria,  is  the  want  of  water  ; 
this  city  has  none  but  what  is  brought  in  canals  to  their 
cifterns  when  the  Nile  overflows.  The  Egyptian  cavalry, 
if  it  had  the  prudence  never  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, might  render  the  paifage  acrofs  the  deferts  perh:'.ps 
imprafticablc  to  an  European  army. 

*  Aboli(!iing  the  L;var,t  company  in  England,  and  f  jpplying,  by  means 
of  the  Eaft  India  company,  all  parts  of  the  Turkifti  empire  with  India  goods 
(as  feme  of  the  foreign  India  companies  do  in  part)  wou'd  put  an  end  to  the 
clandeftine  trade  of  the  company's  fcrvants,  and  to  the  commercial, fpecuhitions 
of  the  French,  except  fo  far  gs  regards  their  own  confumption  ;  bec.iufe  the 
Englifti  Eaft  India  company  is  able  to  fend  from  London,  and  fell  in  Turkfy, 
theTc  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  brought  by  the  Red  Sea  or  tlie 
Perfian  Gulph,  which  always  muft  be  attended  with  much  expencc  and  confi- 
^erable  rifk. 

When  Great  Britain  is  at  war  witli  France,  this  comm\inicatlon  may  eafily 
be  ftopped,  and  the  necefTary  fteps  may  be  taken  durijig  a  peace.  The  extra- 
(irdinary  expence  would  ntt  be  great. 

The 
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The  revenues  of  the  begs  confifl:  in  a  tax  on  land  and  tbs 
cuftoms,  which  produce  about  two  millions  fterling,  of  which 
the  porte  receives  very  little.  Uncertain  revenues  are 
extortions  under  various  pretexts,  and  thefe  are  not  incon- 
fiderable. 

Suez  is  a  mofl  mlferable  and  defencelefs  place  j  it  has  no 
water  nearer  than  ten  miles,  and  that  is  very  brackifh,  and 
drawn  from  a  well.  No  fhips  can  approach  Suez  nearer 
than  three  miles. 

Egypt  produces  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fugar,  of  a  very 
good  grain.  Were  that  country  under  a  better  government, 
it  might  fupply  Europe  with  a  great  quantity.  The  fugar- 
cane  grows  alfo  very  well  in  Candia  and  in  Sicily,  where,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  more  induftrious,  or  were  there  enter- 
prifmg  people  of  capital  among  them,  this  would  become  a 
produi5l  of  much  confequence.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

There  is  a  cofFee-tree  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Malta, 
in  the  garden  of  the  French  minifter,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
perfectly.  The  French  have  tried  the  experiment  in  Can- 
dia, and  it  fucceeded  j  probably  it  would  grow  in  Sicily.  It 
is  thought  that  it  would  become  more  hardy,  and  ripen  ear- 
lier, were  it  engrafted  on  other  trees  or  fhrubs,  and  that  it 
mio-ht  be  naturalized  co  climates  lefs  warm  than  thofe  in 
which  it  is  now  produced,  in  the  greatefl:  perfe6lion.  We 
know  that  re-produ6tion  has  made  many  plants  refiil  a 
colder  climate  better  than  when  the  parent  plant  was  firft 
imported.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  coffee  tree's  grow- 
ing in  Egypt.    Egypt  alfo  produces  excellent  flax  and  hemp. 

Indigo  has  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  eafterii 
coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Zante,  till  the  planter,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom  or  for  what  reafon,  was  aflaffinated.  Were 
the  French  pofTeffed  of  Egypt,  they  might  abandon  their 
Weft  India  iflands. 

The  French  court,  a  very  few  years  ago,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  thcfe  fpeculatlons. 

'  \fl.  RcfpeH- 
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I/?.  Rcfpeding  Persia. 

THE  internal  difcrders  of  Perfia  are  favourable  to  Gredt 
Britain,  and  to  aflilt  any  party,  fo  that  it  fhould  gain  a  pre- 
ponderance, which  might  end  in  a  fubjugation  of  the  whole 
country,  is  adding  contrary  to  the  Englilh  intereft.  The 
vveakncfs  of  Perfia  is  the  fecurity  of  India. 

The  Agwans  (or  Afgans)  and  Abdali  beirig  of  the  fe<?t 
of  Omar,  are  enemies  to  the  other  Perfians,  who  are  followers 
t)f  Ali;  they  are  now  diftincl  nations,  and  have  their  own 
independent  fovereigns.  They  are  not  concerned  in  the 
civil  wars  in  Perfia.  They  are  powerful  enough  to  impede* 
the  marching  of  a  Ruffian  army  through  Bochara  to  India, 
or  the  Perfians  from  xTrofTing  the  Indus.  They  themfelves 
may,  however,  be  dangerous,  ailing  in  concert  with  any 
Indian  power.  England  fhould  avoid  quarrelling  with 
them  ;  but  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  their  having  any 
connection  with  India,  or  receiving  artillery  fiom  any 
ijuarter. 

While  Great  Britain  is  firmly  allied  vviili  Ruffia,  (he  need 
not  fear  either  the  Perfians,  Afgans,  or  Abdali.  A  diver- 
fion  made  by  Ruflia  would  prevent,  at  all  times,  their  fend- 
ing an  army  to  India,  or  meddling  with  the  difputcs  in  that 
country. 

A  war  with  thefe  Afiatic  nation?  fhould  be  a  cafusfcedcyis 
in  the  treaty  with  Ruflia.     At  prcfent  it  is  an  exception. 

id.  Refpedmg  Persia. 

THERE  are  three  Perfian  ambafladors  in  Ru/tta:  one 
from  the  khan  of  Ghilan,  one  from  the  khan  of  Derbent,  and 
one  from  Jafeer,  khan  of  Ifpahan. 

Thefc  two  laft  came  to  Kremenchuk,  in  the  fummer  of 
1787,  after  the  departure  of  the  cm  profs,  and  had  a  pompous 
public  audience  of  Prince  Potemkin,  The  minifter  of  the 
khan   of  Derbent  was  exceedingly  well  received   by   the 

I  I  prince  i 
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prince  J  but  the  other,  not  conforming  enUrcly  to  an  eti- 
quette, which  he  thought  was  to  be  obicrved  only  in  rai  au- 
dience of  the  emprefs  hcrfelf,  was  received,  ar,d  afterwards 
treated,  with  great  coolnef?.  The  minifii-r  from  tne  khan 
of  Ghilan  did  not  obtain  perchiilion  froni  the  prince  to  come 
to  him,  or  to  go  to  jPeterfburgh,  till  a  little  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  fent  for  him  to  Yafly  ;  but  on  the  road, 
hearing  of  the  prince's  death,  he  {lopped,  and  obtained  leave 
of  the  emprefs  to  go  to  Peterlburgh. 

1  he  oVje6l  o[  the  miixion  of  all  thefe  minifters  was  to 
follcit  the  afiirtance.of  the  emprefs  for  the  party  of  their 
mafters,  on  her  own  conditions.  Probably  the  prince  kept 
them  in  fufpenfe  till  he  faw  which  party  would  prevail. 
That  of  Derbent  will  be  always  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  pafs  it  commands,  and, vyhich  is  the  only  one  on  that 
fide  oi  the  Cafpian  by  land. .      .    : 

Ahnofr  every  governor  of  a  province  in  Perfia  has  fet  up 
for  himfelf,  and  refules  to- take, part  in  the  quarrel,  which 
has  greatly  lefTened  the  power  of  the  two  great  competitors, 
MahofneJ  Khan  (Ion  of  HaiTan  Khan)  of  IVlazanderan,  and 
Jafeer  Khan,  in  the  foutli,  and  who  reiides  at  Ilpahan.  Ma- 
hamud  Khan  is  of  the  ra<je  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Shahs, 
but  was  made  an  eunuch  by  the  late  Karim  Khan,  regent  of 
Perfia. 

Since  the  death  of  AchmetShah,  of  the  Afgans,  the  coun- 
try is  much  weakened  by  the  partition  he  made  of  it  amonj 
his  three  Tons.  Prince  Nailau  and  M.  de  St.  Genie  pro- 
pof^d  to  gain  over  the  Afgans  to  the  intereft  of  Ruffia,  in 
1 791,  daring  the  difpute  with  Great  Britain,  when  they  pro- 
pofed  to  the  emprefs  to  fend  "an  army  through  Eochara  to  the 
i:orth  of  India. 

They  want  artillery  vc»y  much  in  Perfis,  and  the  Ruffians 
refufe  ftiling  them  any  z.t  Aftiak;'.n. 

Tibet  Shah,  of  the  Abdali,  aPxed  a  tra'n  of  artillery  of  the 

Ku^liih  Eaft  India   company,   about   the  time  that  Cou;rt 

Fefri'cres -Wos  fent  into   Pcifia   by  M.  de  Vcrgennes.     He 

iateiid-;d  :o  employ  it  againft  the  Bocharian?,  who,  doubtlcfs, 

6  would 
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Would  have  been  afiifted  by  RuCia.  He  offered  to  the 
Engliiha  body  of  25,000  cavalry  to  a6t  againil  the  Mahrattas, 
This  cavalry  is  excellent,  and  15,000  beat  near  200,CCO 
M.ihrattas  in  a  pitched  buttle,  fome  years  ago. 

The  French  offered,  by  M.  de  Ferrieres,  a  large  train 
of  artilltry  to  Jafir,  khan  of  Ifpahan,  to  fccure  his  friend- 
Ihip.  A  fmull  French  fleet  did  a£tually  come  up  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  in  June  178 17  with  a  confidcrable  number  of  can- 
"~^on  on  board,  but  P'erriere?,  for  want  of  addrefs,  did  not 
ficceed  in  his  mi.Tion,  v.'hich  was  as  hoftile  to  Rulua  as 
Britain. 

Bochara,  at  prefcnt,  is  divided  into  alxoft  as  many  fove- 
reignties  as  chere  are  villages,  and  there  is  no  union  amon^p- 
them.  It  is  a  country  without  ftrengtb,  except  fome  enemy 
were  to  attack:  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  oblige  them  to 
unite. 

The  friendlliip  of  the  Abdali  may  b**  of  confcquence  to 
the  Englilh  lo  cu'tivate,  as  the  moft  efFec^ual  cr.eck  on  thole 
who  would  pafs  through  Bocara  to  invade  India. 

The  Perfians,  diftradLcd  as  their  ftate  is,  ftill  remember 
that  they  have  conquered  India.  Timur  entered  India  in 
1398,  N.'.dir  Shah  in  173B,  Abdallah  feveral  times  from  1748 
to  1765. 

Since  this  paper  v/as  written,  fome  changes  in  the  fituation 
of  thefe  countries  have  taken  place,  and  fuch  as  to  make  a 
great  attention  to  thefe  people  necclfary. 

3/^.    ReJpcRing  Persia. 

IN  1780,  Prince  Potemkin  framed  a  proiecl  of  opening 
a  trade  through  Perha  to  Bcnder-Bufhier,  and  India.  Count 
Mark  VVainovich  failed  in  July  17B1,  with  a  fquadron  of 
four  frigates  and  two  armed  floops  from  A.ftrakan.  H* 
flopped  and  examined  the  ifiands  of  Shiloy  and  Oc^uzzin, 
but  found  them  barren  fpots  ;  he  proceeded  to  Afterabad  5 
the  commodioufnels  of  the  harbour  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
country,  indued  him  to  enter  into  a  negoclation  with  th« 
«  i  2  kiiiR 
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khan  of  Aflerabad,  who  deceived  him.  The  Ruffians,  how- 
ever, eredcd,  to  defend  the  harbour,  a  fmall  fort,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  city  of  Afterabad.  The  caravans  from  Bo- 
chara,  Tibst,  and  India,  pafs  through  Mcfhd.  T  he  fleet 
wintered  there,  and  returning,  furveyed  the  bay  of  Bulkan, 
and  the  inlet  of  Karabogas. 

The  death  of  the  regent  (Vakiel)  Karim  Khan,  threw  all 
Perfia  into  fuch  a  diforderly  ilate,  that  the  prince  abandoned 
his  projedl;  but  there  ftill  exifts  a  Ruffian  fortrcfs  at  Zinzeli, 
with  a  fmall  but  fufficient  garrifon  to  defend  it.  A  conful 
relides  there,  who  is  alfo  the  commandant. 


Of  a  Project,  which  the  Empress  of  Russia 
had  formed^  to  attack  ///d'  English  /;/  India. 

WHEN  the  Britifh  fleet  was  about  to  fail  for  the  Bal- 
tic, to  force  the  emprefs  to  make  peace.  Prince  Naflau,  who 
was  then  in  favour  with  her  imperial  majefty,  prefented  a 
project  of  fending  an  army  through  Bochara  to  Cafhmir,  and 
thence  to  Bengal,  to  drive  the  EngHfh  out  of  India.  Tliis 
project  was  conceived  and  drawn 'up  by  a  Monfieur  de  St. 
Genie  (the  perfon  whofe  agents  fet  fire  to  the  Dutch  arfenai, 
^'c.  and  had  formed  a  fimilar  project  for  deftroying  the 
Britifh  dockyards  and  ihips,  &c.) 

By  a  manifefto  to  be  publiflied,  the  emprefs  declared  that 
flie  fent  the  army  to  re-eftablifh  the  mogul  on  the  throne  of 
India. 

Little  difficulty  was  forefeen  in  paffing  through  Bocharaj 
it  was  even  hoped,  feeing  the  obje6l  was  to  re-e(lablifli  on 
the  throne  of  India  a  prince  of  their  religion,  that  they  would 
be  friendly  to  the  enterprise  :  however,  w^ere  they  not,  little 
ap[>rehcnrion  was  entertained  of  a  people  fo  difunited  among 
themfelves,  and  who  tremble  at  the  name  of  Ruffia, 

St.  Genie  pretended,  that  there  were  pafles  through  the 
mountain:,  and  that  he  had  people  who  had  b"en  in  the 

country. 
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country,   Tent  by  i\I.  de  Vergenncs.     He  prefented  with  his 
proje^l  a  map,  and  a  mar che -route  for  the  army. 

The  emprefs  highly  approved  the  plan  :  Prince  Pofemkin 
turned  it  into  ridicule,  becaufe  he  did  not  wifh  a  ferious 
quarrel  with  England.  Had  a  v/ar  taken  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay  what  the  emprefs  might  not  have  undertaken,  if 
not  efFe(Stuated,  at  that  period. 

— ^They  counted  on  being  joined  in  the  north  of  India  by 
the  difcontcnted  from  ail  parts. 


Rejpc^ing  foine  Projects    of  the  Russian?    on. 
China  and  Japan. 

77?  Pap  e  r. 

Captain  Billings,  who  was  formeily  with  captain 
Cook  round  the  world,  is  returned  to  Peieiiburgh,  from 
the  north-eaft  partof  RuHia,  and  the  continent  of  America, 
whither  the  emprefs  fent  him  nine  years  ago. 

One  of  his  inltructions  was,  to  find  a  port  for  edablifliing 
an  admiralty  J  i.e.  a  port  for  building,  putting  into  dock, 
arid  Rationing  fhips  of  war  and  other  veflcls. 

A  captain  of  the  navy  was  alfo  fent  to  join  him  in  1787, 
and  to  examine  the  cpaft  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  riyer 
Amur,  and  to  fix  on  a  pore.  Oud,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur,  was  fixed  on,  Alfo,  1Q,6  werfts  to  the  fouth  of 
Oud,  they  found  a  very  fine  port  beyond  the  Chinefe  fron- 
tier. At  length,  it  was  determined  to  fix  the  admiralty  on 
the  American  coafl,  either  at  Prince  Williain's  Sound,  or 
Comptroller's  Bay.  They  alfo  found  many  other  very  fine 
harbours  on  the  American  coaft.  The  emprefs  wrote,  in 
1787,  to  thefe  captains,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  Ruf- 
fian forlrefles,  that  {he  had  f.-nt  fix  fliips  from  the  Baltic  to 
Kamtci'.atka,  to  co-operate  with  a  powerful  army  that  was  to 
go  down  the  Amur,  and  take  pofl'eflion  of  its  banks  \o  its 
niouthj  and  all  the  country  to  the  left, 

113  A  great 
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A  great  f^ving  would  accrue  to  ihe  Ru^Tiaiis  by  feiiding 
by  water  provifions  for  their  fettlements,  which  now  go  by 
land  to  Kamtchatka,  &c.  at  a  great  expence,  and  two-thirds 
of  ihem  are  often  fpollcd.  Befides,  they  propofc  to  open 
this  way  a  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  to 
have  in  thofc  feas  a  naval  force  fumcient  to  make  themfelves 
reCpefted. 

Two  fmall  fquadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Cronftadt,  for 
Karntchacka,  but  were  prevented  irom  failing  by  the  Swedifli 
war.  One  of  them  was  commanded  by  captain  Trevanion, 
an  Engliftiman,  and  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn ;  the  other 
by  captain  Aialofskoi,  who  was  to  go  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  emprefs  acSted  in  conjunclion  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  it  feems,  for  Malofskoi  v/as  to  go  to  the  Philippines, 
and  to  purchafe  large  velTcls  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  RuSans  claim  the  coafl  of  America  to  a  confider- 
able  diftai^ce  fouih;  they  have  not  themfelves  determined 
bow  far;  this  probably  will  be  fixed  by  the  utility  the 
claimed  country  may  promife  to  be  of. 

2 J  Pap  er. 
IN  Augufl  1792,  Profeflbr  Laxman  conducted  to  St. 
Peterfburgh,  a  Japancfe  maftcr  of  a  vcfiel,  that  had  fome 
years  ago  been  fhipvviecked  on  the  Ruffian  coafl ;  they  were 
in  all  fixteen  fiilors  and  the  mafler  i  five  of  the  failors  only 
are  now  alive.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  fend  them 
back  till  they  had  learned  cijough  of  the  Pvuffian  language  to 
communicate  v.'hat  knowledge  of  their  own  country  they 
were  poflefTed  of.  The  mafter  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
but  it  is  only  by  flealth  that  he  can  be  fpoken  with,  as  the 
government  is  very  watchful  over  him.  He  has  brought 
with  him  a  chart  of  the  coaft  of  Japan,  which  differs  fome- 
what  from,  thofe  made  in  Europe. 

3<5?  Pa  per. 
THE  emprefs  has  appointed  the  fon  of  Profeflbr  Lax- 
ipan  to  condudt  the  Japanefcj  in  a  RuiTian  fliip,  back  to  their 

own 
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ovsrn  country,  and  to  refide  there  as  her  charge  d'afTaires,  if 
he  is  received.  He  has  confiJerable  prelcnts  with  him,  and 
is  accoiT.punied  by  feveral  engineers. 

4///  Pa  per. 

THE  ciiarge  d'affaires  is  returned  from  J.ipan,  and  has 
obtained  leave  for  the  RulTians  to  fehd  a  veilcl  every  year, 
to  ffade  with  the  natives  under  the  fame  reflridions  as  the 
Dutch. 

The  iflands  on  v^'hich  the  Ruffians  have  pofTcfTions  ex- 
tend within  300  miles  of  Japan.  They  think.  y'3w^  day  or 
other  they  may  be  mafters  of  the  iflands  of  Japan  alfo,  as 
they  conceive  the  force  they  could  bring  could  not  be  with- 
flo;)d  by  fuch  a  people. 

With  refpcwt  to  Ciiina,  an  attack  was  much  nearer  ;  pre- 
parations for  taking  pofieffion  of  the  Amur  were  actually 
making  at  Narihinik,  v^herc  the  Ruffian  gold  and  filvcr 
mines  are ;  the  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  timber.  Tlie 
death  of  Prince  Potemkin  put  a  llcp  to  this  expedition  :— 
when  it  will  be  refumcd  is  not  known  ;  it  is  fuppofed  that 
10,000  Ruffians  could  march  through  China*. 


A  Pro  J  e  c  t  of  the  late  Pr  i  n  c  e  Pot  e  m  k  i  n,  of  put- 
chafing  from  a  private profynetor  the  Iflands  of  L a  m- 
PED0SA<2«i/  Linos  A  in -the  Mediterranean^  and 
obtaining  the  Siizerainity  of  the  Court  0/"  Naples. 

WHETHER  any  overture  was  made  to  the  court  of 
Naples  refpedting  this  objewt  I  do  not  know.  The  project 
was  drawn  up,  fome  time  after  Minorca  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  was  much  approved  of  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
as  well  as  by  the  emprefs.     The  following  particulars  were 

extrailed 

*  A  particular  account  of  all  thefe  matters,  and  a  defcription  of  the  coun- 
tries here  alluded  to,  from  original  documents,  will  /ijortly  be  publilhed  by 
Mr.  Anovvfoi.th,  with  valuable  maps,  charts,  &c. 
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extra£led  from  the  original  paper  in  his  poffciHon.  It  pro- 
bably was  laid  afide  when  the  king  of  Naples  confcnted  to 
receive  the  Ruffxan  fleet  into  his  ports  in  Sicily. 

It  was  propofed  lo  eftabliih  an  order  of  knighthood,  fimilar 
to  that  of  Malta,  for  Ruffians  and  Greeks,  but  proofs  of  an- 
cient nobility  were  not  to  be  required.  The  particular  inr 
ilitution  of  the  order  I  never  faw ;  but  the  cmprefs  v/as  to 
be  the  grand  mailer,  and  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  for  the- 
time  being,  her  deputy. 

Description'  of  the  Ijinnd  of 'Lam? evos a. 

THIS  ifiand  is  in  Africa,  in  35  degrees  and  30  min. 
latitude  i  it  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  five  to  eigh^ 
broad  j  it  is  flat,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  plenty  of  water ; 
the  fca  on  the  fouth  fide  is  not  very  deep,  and  a  vcfl"el  may 
anchor  at  a  conf:derable  diftance  from  land  ;  to  the  north 
it  is  deep  all  round,  and  the  fliore  very  bold.  There  is  a 
rock  a  league  from  the  W.  S.  W.  point,  but  it  is  eaftly 
known,  and  may  be  marked :  a  (hip  may  fail  fafely  between 
it  and  the  land.  Three  leagues  off^  there  is  a  high  great 
round  rock  in  the  fea,  which  is  a  good  mark.  To  the  fouth 
there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  bay,  where  vefTels  may  anchor 
in  fifteen  tp  eighteen  fathoms  water,  (hut  in  from  all  winds 
except  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ;  the  bottom  is  a  fuft  fand. 
There  Is  a  great  abundance  of  fifh  in  this  bay. 

The  fhore  may  be  eafily  defended  all  round  by  forts  and 
entrenchments.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  creek,  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  a  very  fine  harbour,  and  at  a  fmall 
expence,  nature  having  already  done  the  greatefl:  part  cf  the 
work.  The  entrance  is  from  the  S.  S.W  There  is  fifteen 
fathoms  water  at  its  mouth,  ten  in  the  middle,  which  gra- 
dually  decreafes  to  fix,  and  at  the  extremity  there  is  only  one 
fathom.  To  the  left,  halfway  up  th#  creek,  there  is  a  point 
which  projedts  half  acrofs  it,  behind  which  fmall  vefTels  may 
anchor  with  fafety,  when  the  wind  blows  firong  directly 
into  the  harbour,  at  which  time  there  is  a  great  fwell  in 

Others 
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other  parts  of  it.  To  the  left,  from  the  entrance  to  tlie  part 
where  there  is  ten  fathoms  water,  there  is  a  Hiallow  bay, 
land  locked,  in  which  there  is  only  three  to  five  feet  waiter, 
with  a  foft  Tandy  bottom :  this  bay  may  be  fhut  up  with  a 
temporary  wall,  and  the  bay  funk  to  any  depth,  at  a  fmall 
expence,  and  continued  a  great  way  into  the  ifland,  fo  as  to 
fcirm  a  large  port  for  fhips  of  any  draught  of  water,  the  land 
being  but  a  little  above  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  and  of  a 
proper  kind  to  admit  of  digging.  Docks  may  alfo  be  formed 
by  fimply  excavating  the  earth,  'i'he  furface  of  this  bay  is 
never  more  than  ruffled  by  the  moft  vit^Ient  gales  of  wind. 

The  entrance  of  the  creek  or  port  is  ninety  fathoms 
broad,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  the  right-h^nd  Iliore  is  a 
rock,  and  near  it  is  a  hill  of  Hone  with  a  church  on  it  j  this 
being  fortified,  would  defend  the  harbour  and  command  the 
land. 

Vcflcls  may  anchor  in  the  bay  all  the  fummer  j  and  'm 
winter,  when  too  violent  a  florm  comes  on  from  the  foiuh 
or  fouth-wcft,  they  may  go  to  the  north,  round  the  ifland, 
and  keep  in  as  clofe  under  fnore  as  they  pleafej  when  the 
\vind  has  changed,  they  may  fafely  run  in^  they  may,  alfo 
bear  away  for  Linofa,  about  twenty  miles  diftant,  and  which 
lies  exactly  in  the  direction  thefe  winds  blow.  The  coaft 
of  Linofa  is  fo  bold,  that  fliips  may  fallen  on  fhore ;  laro-e 
veflels  are,  however,  not  more  expofed  at  Lampedofa  than  fa 
the  road  of  Leghorn, 

There  are  only  ten  or  fifteen  inhabitants  on  the  ifland ; 
they  are  Maltele ;  one  of  them  is  a  priefl,  and  they  have  a 
paflport  of  proteiflion  from  France.  The  Barbary  crui«eis 
go  often  into  this  port  as  well  as  the  Maltcfe  vefTels,  and 
(hips  which  come  from  Turkey  with  the  plague  on  board, 
till  the  ficknefs  has  ceafed,  whcii  they  return  to  Turkey,  and 
thus  fave  their  fliips  and  cargoes  from  being  burned,  which 
lyould  be  the  cafe  were  they  to  go  into  any  harbour  where 
there  is  a  quarantine. 

The  fituation  of  Lampedofi  is  the  moft  advantageous. 
pgfTiblej  it  is  100  miles  from  Stifa  in  Barbary,  from  Gior- 
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genti  in  Sicily,  snd  from  the  great  port  of  Malta  ;  6oo  from 
Toulon,  from  Algiers,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  from  Gibraltar,  Alexandria,  and  Conftantinople,  Q50; 
from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  the  loath  point  of  Sicily,  160  miles. 

Advantages  to  Russia  in  pojjejjlng  this  Ijland. 

IT  is  the  bed:  utuaiion  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean;  in 
that  refpc£t  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  iVlalta  for  the  Na- 
tion ofa  fleet  in  time  of  peace  or  war  ;  Leghorn  is  quite  out 
of  the  way  ;  every  thing  is  exceedingly  dear  there,  and  the 
motions  of  the  fleet  are  ahnoft  immediately  knov/n  in  Italy 
and  France.  It  is  fartlier  from  France  than  from  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  is  in  the  paflage  of  all  veflels  that  go  to  or  come 
from  the  Levant. 

In  time  Oi"  war,  if  the  ifland  (hould  be  in  danger  of  an  in- 
vafion,  and  being  attacked  by  a  fuperior  fleet,  the  velTels 
ftationcd  there  rr.av  retire  to  Ma'ta  or  Sicily,  &c.  however, 
a  fleet  drav/n  up  near  the  fuore  may  be  protecied  by  the  land 
batteries. 

It  is  the  beft  ftation  for  protecting  trade.  Vefl'els  coming 
either  from  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar  or  from  the  Levant  may 
be  met  by  frigates,  this  ifland  being  in  the  middle  way. 

Ma^razines  of  naval  (lores  may  be  formed  here  from  the 
B'ack  Sea,  inftead  of  purchafing  them  at  enormous  prices  jn 
Italy,  in  war-time. 

Provifions  will  be  produced  in  the  ifland,  but  till  that  is 
the  cafe,  they  may  be  had  from  Sicily  or  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary,  even  in  time  of  war,  as  Malta  is  fup^jlied  theuce,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coft  at  Leghorn  faved. 

The  Barbary  powers  will  be  kept  in  great  awe  by  its  vi-^ 
cinity,  and  prevented  from  ever  daring  to  commit  hoftilities 
2'^ainfl:  RuiTia:  their  ports  may  be  kept  bLcked  up.  If 
Ivlalta  would  cruize y>r/i.v/?y  againfl:  thefc  llates,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tiie  Ruffians,  the  Algerine  cruizers  could  never 
piifs  b.-yond  thefe  ifland?,  and  Tunis  and  Tripoli  may  be 
continually  blocked  up. 

It 
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It  is  alfu  the  bcft  fituation  for  an  einporium  for  RiifTinn 
produils  brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  for  fupplying  the  Me- 
ditcrraneim,  and  fjr  colle6ting  articles  of  return. 

A  lazaretf'  muit  be  built,  and  tlucreby  the  expences  of 
quarantine  will  be  faved  to  Ruflia. 

Mdxhns  of  Gover>w2ent  to  be  obferved. 

A  colony  and  a  province  of  the  empire  arc  to  be  governed 
by  oppofitc  maxims. 

1 .  The  colony  muft  manufaftiire  nothing  that  can  be  manu- 
faclurcd  in  Rurfia,  nrtt  even  the  raw  produvfls  of  the  colony. 

2.  The  colony  muft  produce  only  raw  articles,  which 
Ruffia  does  not  produce,  or  fuch  as  Ruffia  is  in  need  of,  or 
its  vcfFels. 

3.  The  colony  muft  take  from  RuiHa  every  thing  it  vi'a;it'^, 
if  RulTia  can  furnifli  them. 

4.  The  colony  muft  trade  with  no  other  country,  Ruflia 
muft  receive  its  products,  and  either  confume  them  or  fend 
them  to  other  nations,  and  muft  reap  the  advantage  of  ex- 
portation and  nn.  igation. 

5.  The  inhabitants  muft  be  drawn  as  much  as  pofiible 
from  other  countries,  not  to  diminifti  the  population  of  the 
mother-country. 

6.  A  colony  muft  be  diftant  enough  from  the  mother- 
country  to  become  a  nurfery  for  feamen,  but  not  fo  far  off  as 
that  the  voyage  may  injure  their  health  :  its  climate  muit  be 
healthy,  that  its  advantages  may  not  be  countcrbiil-anced  by 
the  lofs  of  thofe  of  the  mother-country  who  vifit  it.  It  muft 
be  in  a  different  climate  from  the  mother-country,  or  thefe 
maxims  will  be  oppreffive, 

Lazvs  for  the  Colony. 

IN  eftabliftiing  the  government,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
genius,  cuftoms,  and  m^orals  of  the  neighbouring  Chriftiaa 

jiations.  

•    I.  No  duty  whatever  (hall  be  paid,  neither  on  Jmporta- 

tjou 
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tion  nor  exportation  of  any  kind  of  merchandize.  Duty  is 
to  be  paid  in  the  Ruffian  ports  as  now,  or  with  fuch  dimi- 
nutions as  (ball  be  judged  neceffary. 

2.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  ufe  of,  or  to  have,  any  utenfil 
or  inftrument  of  iron,  brafs,  &c,  or  any  cloth,  linen,  or  failr 
cloth,  not  made  and  imported  from  Ruffia,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  filks  and  other  merchandize  not  produced  or  ma- 
nufactured in  Rufiia,  which  may  be  had  from  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  of  which  a  lift  ftiall  be  made. 

3.  No  foreign  veflel  (except  in  time  of  v/ar,  and  by  ftrefs 
of  weather)  fliallbe  permitted  to  enter  the  port,  except  it  be 
empty  of  all  kind  of  merchandize,  and  then  it  fhall  have  no 
communication  with  the  colonics,  till  after  it  has  been 
vifited.  VefTels  loaded,  in  need  of  affiftance,  fhall  receive  it, 
but  they  fhall  be  confiJered  as  in  quarantine  as  long  as  they 
ftay.  PafTengers,  afcer  the  quarantine  has  been  performed, 
according  to  the  place  they  came  from,  may  land  with  their 
baggage,  but  not  with  merchandize. 

4.  Foreigners  may  purcbafe  merchandize  in  the  iiland.y 
except  the  prcududts  of  the  illands,  and  export  them  in  their 
own  veflels,  which  arrived  empty. 

5.  Foreigners  or  Ruflians  may  import  into  Lampedofa 
merchandize  from  Ruffia  or  ellewhere,  only  in  Ruffian 
vefTels. 

6.  Only  Ruffian  vclTels  may  export  products  to  Ruffia. 
The  cargo  unloaded  in  RuiHa  muft  correfpond  to  the  note 
of  the  cargo  given  by  the  government  of  the  ifland,  and  they 
muft  not  carry  it  elfewhere,  nor  fell  any  to  pay  charges  in 
ports  they  may  by  diftrefs  put  into,  but  they  may  mortgage 
the  produce  of  the  fale  in  Ruffia. 

7.  The  products  of  the  ifland  muft  be  regiftered  before 
the  harveft,  or  the  bringing  them  into  warehoufes  from  the 
fiefds. 

$.  Any  perfon,  of  whatever  nation  or  religion,  may  beccwne 
an  inhabitant  of  the  ifland,  and  leave  it  when  he  thinks  pro- 
per ;  but  his  refidence  in  it  (hall  not  give  him  a  right  to  have 
tiie  P^ufiian  flag  for  a  veflel,  large  or  fmall, 

9.  Every 


^ 
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9.  Every  individual,  who  (hall  be  poflcfled  of  a  houfe,  or 
land  cultivated,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  roubles,  (hall  be 
entitled  to  have  the  RuiTian  flag  for  one  veflel  of  forty  tons  ; 
if  he  pofl'efs  houfe  or  land  to  the  value  of  lOOO  roubles,  one 
of  eighty  tons  ;  and  for  larger  pofTeffion?,  one  or  more  vef- 
fels  in  the  fanie  proportion.     Who  lends  his  name  to  others 

11  forfeit  the  value,  and  the  borrower  lliall  forfeit  the  vefCd. 
Property,  which  has  given  a  right  to  have  the  flag,  /hall  not 
be  fold  before  the  palTports  of  the  veflels  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  government,  and  the  veflels  return  to  the  port  of 
the  ifland.  No  proprietor  of  a  veflel  is  obliged  to  go  him- 
felf  to  fea  with  his  veflTel. 

10.  He  v.rho  fliall  ftnd  his  family  to  Ruflia,  or  anotlier 
family  in  its  fl:ead,  confifliing  of  a  male  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  a  woman  under  twenty-five,  or  a  man  of 
any  age  and  a  woman  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  one 
thild,  or  of  thirty-five  with  two  children,  or  the  man  and 
woman  of  any  age  with  three  children,  who  Ihall  become 
naturalized  fubjecfts  of  the  emprefs,  and  fliall  buy  in  Ruflia 
immoveable  property  for  500  roubles,  under  the  fame  re- 
ftridlions  as  property  in  the  ifland  with  refpedl  to  the  fale, 
fuch  fender  ftiall  have  the  Rufliian  flag  for  a  vefl'el  of  any  fize 
under  200  tons,  and  for  a  larger  vefl'el  in  proportion  for 
fcveral.  Neither  the  perfons  fent  to  Ruflia  fhall  be  anfwcr- 
able  for  the  condudl  of  the  fender,  nor  the  fender  for  the  con- 
duit of  the  (i;iu. 


In  the  year  17791  a  project  of  a  peace  with  the  Barbary 
States  was  prefented  to  the  emprefs  by  Prince  Potemkin, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  ardent  in  promoting  the  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  inRuflian  vefl'els.  There 
were  no  humiliating  conditions  in  this  arrangement,  as  there 
are  in  mofl:  of  the  treaties  of  other  nations.  The  emprefs 
gave  for  anfwer,  that  (he  would  never  make  any  arrange- 
ment whatever  with  thofe  pov/ersj  that  if  they  took  her 
intr4;aiitile  vcfl"^;!?,  (he  would  know  how  to  force  the  porte 

to 
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to  oblige  them  to  obferve  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  o( 
peace;  and  that  rather  than  fend  a  negotiator  to  them,  fhe 
would  fend  a  fleet  of  fri;:jates. 


*rhe  number  of  failors  in  the  different  ports  of  Italy  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  there  are  above 
10,000  in  the  two  Sicilies.  Malta  generally  furniflies  to 
Spain  6000  excellent  feamen. 


From  the  coall;  of  the  Adriatic,  about  Ragufj,  Prevafaj&Ci 
the  French  have  for  many  years  imported  a  great  qu-ntity 
of  the  moft  excellent  oak-timber ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  finer 
timber  any  wliere  to  be  found  for  the  purpofe  of  (liip-build- 
ing,  than  that  which  grows  in  thofe  parts  in  great  abun* 
dance. 


A  Plan /or  attnckiu^  the  Turkish   Fleet  m 

t/ie  Port  of  Co-SSTAlJTl-i^CPLE, 

IT  will  ferve  no  good  end  to  publifh  the  details  of  the 
intended  operations  of  the  Ruffian  fl^et  in  the  hft  war.  llie 
following  particulars  wiil  fufTiciently  fhew  the  probability 
there  was  of  their  being  crov/ned  with  faccefs. 

The  channel  of  Conilantinople  is  of  different  breadths, 
from  about  one  to  three  nriiles,  and  runs  between  high  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  batteries,  from  the  entrance  at  the 
Black  Sea  to  Serrieri  (a  village  n^ar  Buyukdere.)  The 
north  and  north-eafl:  v/inds  blow  down  the  channel  nine  or 
ten  m.onths  in  the  year.  The  foutherly  winds,  which  blo\V 
up  the  channel  when  they  reign,  feldom  laft  more  than  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time;  the  north  and  north-call  winds,  on 
the  contrary,  are  generally  conft^mt  for  two  or  three  months, 
to  that  a  fieet  co.iiing  from  the  Bl.ick  Sea  at  the  proper  fca- 

fon 
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fon  Is  almoll  certain  of  a  fair  wind  to  enter  the  channel  an  J 
the  pert  of  Cunftantiiiople. 

l"he  current  is  very  ftiong  from  the  Black  Sea,  except 
when  the  wind  ha^  blown  two  or  three  days  fro.-n  ihe  fouth, 
when  th^re  is  a  current  from  the  fea  of  Marmora.  7'he 
ftrejrti  divides  at  the  point  of  th^  kraglio;  a  part  of  the 
w^r  runs  i:Ko  the  (en  ot  Marmorl',  ?.nd  a  part  is  forced  into 
the  port,  making,  on  th^  Conllannnop'e  iide,  a  tolerably 
ftron£  current,  which  runs  towards  the  bottom  of  the  oort, 
and  coming  out  again  on  the  Ga'uta  fide,  and  by  an  under- 
current,. occaGons  an  cd^y  or  ftill-vvater  in  the  ir;idd!c; 
hence  it  is,  that  ilv.^i  cannot  fail  at  once  from  the  port,  but 
muft  be  towed  or  warped  in  the  (liil-water  clof,^  to  the  fiiore 
of  Tophana,  till  they  are  fo  far  up  the  {iream  (that  is,  to  the 
northward)  that  they  can  make  fail  without  danger  of  beinn- 
carried  againft  the  feraglio  point  (as  has  fometimes  hap- 
pened) and  where  there- is  a  perfccl  torrent. 

From  this  defcription  it  is  e\'idcnt,  that  a  fleet  corriinp- 
from  th:i  Black  Sea  down  the  channel  of  Confiantinapie, 
<vith  the  wiiid  and  current  in  its.  favour,  could  vvi.h  eafe 
fail  ftraight  into  the  port;  that  the  Turkifh  fleet  in  the  port 
cannot  go  out  to  meet  it  in  the  middle  of  the  chan.nel,  but 
by  towing  flo'.vly  up  the  fhore,  while  the  enem)''s  fleet  com- 
ing down  will  have,  w.thin  a  few  faihoT.s  of  it,  the  wind 
and  current  in  its  favour,  and  will  be  aide  to  call  anchor, 
and  form  in  whatever  maivi^r  the  co.iimander  may  jud?e 
mo  ft  advantageous. 

U  the  Tiirkifyi  fleet  is  not  in  the  pprt,  but  lies  in  ths 
channel  in  the  ftream,  where  it  uu;aily  is  ftationed  .before  it 
fails  in  the  fpang  for'  the  Archipelago,  tliree  or  four  miles 
abov^  the  port,  the  Ruffian  fleet  may  anchor  at  what  dif- 
tance  it  pleafes  from  it,  either  to  attack  or  not,  while  th« 
Turkifh  fhips  cannot  pofnbly  advance  againft  the  current, 
not  evt-n  by  vi^arping.  In  fuch  a  fituation  they  are  expofcd 
to  fire-fliips,  and  if  any  part  flip  their  anchors  to  avoid  being 
burned,  they  cannot  agnin  get  into  th^  line;  the  reil  mui^ 
follow  them,  if  they  wi  !  pr-.H-rvc  their  line. 

As 
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As  to  the  batteries  on  the  two  fhores,  they  may  be  palTcJ 
fo  rapidly,  and  at  fuch  a  dittance,  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  them  ;  but  as  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  admit  line- 
of-battle  Ihips  to  lie  quite  clofc:  to  them,  and  the  fhore  is 
perfectly  clean,  they  may  be  foon  filenccd,  and  particularly 
as  only  one  or  two  guns  in  the  flanks  can  bear  on  a  fhip 
before  it  comes  oppofite  to  them.  The  ftones  of  which  they 
are  built  are  hard  and  exceedingly  brittle;  they  are  alfo  fo 
low  and  fo  expo^eJ,  that  a  fliip  with  grape-Il^ot  may  foon 
drive  out  the  gunners. 

In  the  firft  winter  of  the  laH:  war,  a  Ruffian  fixty-four 
gun  (hip  was  difmafted  in  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  officers  being  ignorant  of  the  Turkifh  ports  on  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  faw  no  other  means  of  faving  their  lives 
than  by  running  into  the  channel  of  Conilantinoplci  The 
ihip  entered  it  with  a  fair  wind,  but  having  only  jury-mafts^ 
fhe  failed  very  flovVly,  yet  the  Turkifh  batteries,  though  they 
kept  up  a  conftant  fire  on  her,  did  her  not  the  lead  injury  i 
when  fhe  had  run  by  all  the  batteries,  fhe  cafe  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Buyukdere,  and  furrendered  herfelf.  The  captain 
was  afterwards  blamed  for  not  failing  by  Conflantinople,  and 
attempting  to  run  between  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
get  into  the  Archipelago. 

This  example  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  as  to  the 
pofTibility  of  a  fleet  failing  by  thefe  batteries^  reputed  fd 
tremendDus. 


State  of  the  Russian  Army,  January  1795,- 
according  to  the  RcgiHers  of  the  College  of 
War,  from  the  Reports  of  the  different  Corps. 

Number  of  Men 
Regiments.  j^  p_^y_ 

ig  of  artillery      ---------*     38,110 

II  grenadiers,  of  4075  men  each   -     -     -  •>    ^     _    51,048 
3  grenadier?,  of  icoo  to  3000  men  each  J 

51  muf- 


i39>592 
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!*•    ,  Number  of  Men 

Regiments.  ;„  p^y^ 

51  mufketeers,   compofed   of  10  companies    of 

muf^eteers  and  2  companies  of  grenadiers, 

each  regiment  being  compofed  of  2,424 

men  ---------- 

7  mufketeers  without  grenadiers     -     -     - 

1  mufketeers,  of  4  battalions,  4>I43  men  - 
New  arquebuhers,  fo  called       _     -     -     _     -       55879 

12  battalions  of  mufqueteers,  of  1,019  "^^"       *  1     tA  Ac? 

3  battalions  of  mufqueteers,  of  1,475  men       -3 
48  battalion?,  infantry  in  garrifon  on  the  frontiers  7     o»  „   , 
10  in  the  country     --         ___.--3 

9  corps  of  chafTeurs  (jager)  of  4  battalions  of  998 

men,  esch  3,992    --------    35,928 

3  battalions  of  chaiLurs      -     -     -     i     -     -     -      2,994 

5  cuirafiiers  (of  6  fquadrons)  of  1,106  and  1,125 

men      -----------      5,490 

10  dragoons  (of  10  fquadrons)  of  1,882  men     -  7 

2  with  huflars  and  grenadiers  mounted  -     -     -  3 

8  carabiriiers  (of  6  fquadrons)  of  1,106  men   -1     ,£  ,  ^ 
8  carabiniers  (of  5  fquadrons)  of  93^^  men     -  j 

2  hulTars,  of  1,119  men  -     -----     --j 

3  fquadron  hulTars      -_------(.      2,722 

I  fquadron  hufTar  de  corps     -----     -J 

4  regiment  chafTeurs  a  cheval,  of  1,838  men      -       7)35^ 

5  light-horfe  (of  6  fquadrons)  of  1,047  ^'^^^       ~       55^35 

6  cavalry  of  the  Ukraine,  of  1,047  men  -     -     -      6,282 
16  regular  Cofack  cavalry     -------    30,883 

Troops  to  guard  the  country  (marechauffee)    -    22,216 
In  the  new  provinces  acquired  from  Poland 
at  the  firfl  partition,  viz. 
6  brigades  of  1,819  men       --_--_•! 
5  brigades  light-horfe,  of  1,098  men     -     -     -  j     23,360 
4  of  infantry,  of  I,. 147,  &c.  in  all    -     -     -     -J 
Invalids  in  garrifon     -..---.---      3,864 
Soldiers' fons  at  fchool  for  fervice    -     -     -     -    16,816 
Troops  to  aflifl  the  commifTaries,  &c.    -     -     -      1,258 
Total  regular  troops   -   -   Men  541,731 
K  K  Irregular 
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Number  of  Men. 

Brought  over     -     -    541,731 
Irregular  CofTaks  cavalry    -     -     -     -     21,625} 
Irregular  troops  of  the  Don  Coflaks  ca-  >    46,601 

valry,  all  in  a£tual  fervice     -     -     -     24,976-* 
A  great  number  of  other  irregular  troops,  all  ca-  'J 
valry,  as  Calmuks,  Bafkirs,  &c.  &c.  not  en-  | 
rolled,  but  ready  when  called  out ;   they  re-  f  '0°>0°0 


ceive  no  pay  j   at  lead 


Men     -     -     688,332 


Of  the  regular  troops  there  are  about  300,000  men,  who 
may  be  fpared  for  foreign  fervice. 

The  cavalry  is  never  complete  in  horfes,  and  particularly  in 
Poland. 

The  irregulars  are  generally  over-complete  in  time  of  war, 
both  men  and  horfes. 

In  1796,  there  were  150,000  recruits  raifed  for  the  infantry. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  ordered  all  the  regiments  to  be 
completed  ;  and  has  eftablifhed  fuch  regulations  that  his 
orders  muft  be  obeyed.  He  has  corrected  all  the  abufes 
that  exifted  in  the  army,  which  is  now  infinitely  more  for- 
midable than  it  was  when  he  afcended  the  throne. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  empire  has  not  yet  contributed  in 
furnifhing  troops  for  the  army,  fo  that  the  number  of  re- 
gular troops  may  be  greatly  increafed,  whenever  a  ftill 
more  formidable  military  eftablifhment  may  be  neceiTary, 
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List   pf  the   Russian   Fleet,   fitted   out   at 
Cronftadt,  to  cruize  in  the  Baltic,  in  1795. 


100  gun  ftiips. 
Evfevie. 
^^■''^ladimir. 

Saint  Nicholai. 
Saratov, 
Refteflnv. 
Ire  Erarkov. 

74  gun  ihips. 
Pobedoflav. 

Prince  Guftaf( Swedifli) 
Boris. 

Sophia  Magdalena  (Swedifli) 
Vfeflav. 
Jaroflav. 

74  gun  (hips. 
Makfim  Izpovednik. 
Sifoi  Velikoi. 
Conftantine. 
^aint  Peter. 

66  gun  (hips. 
Omgeten  (Swedifli) 
Proxor. 
Pobedonocets  (hofpital  ftiin) 

f  RIG 
Archangel  Gabriel, 
Simeon. 
Patrick. 

ATE  S. 

Pomoflinoi, 

Raphael. 

Venus. 

2  cutters,  Volk 

ov  and  Sokole. 

A  List  of  the  Auxiliary  Fleet,  which  th9 
Emprefs  of  RufTia  fent  to  England  in  1795. 

66  suns. 


74  guns. 
Pamit  Eftafei. 
Kleb. 
Peter. 
Helena. 

66  guns. 
No.  82  (fo  called) 
Graf  Orlow. 


The  Archangel  Michael. 


The  Reval. 
The  Riga, 

Mercury, 


Jona. 
Philip. 
Pimen. 
Parmen. 
Nikonor. 

Revifan   (Swedifli  fliip)  of 
oak. 
frigates. 

The  Narva. 
The  Archipelago, 
The  Cronftadt. 


cutters. 

1        Letiichie.- 


State 
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State  of  the  Russian  Fli:et  at  Sebaftopolis; 
in  the  Spring  of  1796,  all  the  old  velTels  being 
condemned. 

Number  of  guns. 
I  fhip  of  90  guns     -     -     -     _     -       90 

J—  80 -80 

3  — 74     ------      --222 

6  —  64     -------     -  384 

1 1  fliips  of  the  line     -----     y^S 
8  large  frigates     ------362 

19  1,1-3^  guns. 

Befides  thofe  on  the  ftbck?,  which  afe  now  finifhed. 

The  flotilla  at  OdifTa,  or  Khogia-bay. 

Twenty-five  very  large  and  fixty  fmaller'  veflels  to  tranrpott 
troops. 

They  are  fixty-foiir  to  feventy  feet  long,  draw  fix  feet  water 
when  loaded,  and  carry  one  very  large  gun.  They  have 
a  latine  mainfail  and  gib,  and  twenty-four  oars ;  befides 
rhefe  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  tranfports,  bomb- 
veiTels,  ^'c. 

Since  1796  the  fleet  has  become  much  more  formidable. 

Feb.  1798. 


FINIS. 


iVr.teJ  by  LuJce  Hanfart!, 
Great  Tumllik,  Lincoln'o-Iau  Fields 
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